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Suspmitrrep By Mr. Haypen 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SratTes, 
May 12 (calendar day, May 18), 1936. 
Ordered, That the letter from the President of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, transmitting the report of the proceedings of 
the twenty-ninth meeting of the Cenvenion of American Instructors 


of the Deaf, held at Jacksonville, Ill., June 17 to 21, 1935, be printed, 


with illustrations, as a Senate document. 
Attest: 
Epwin A. Hatsery, 
Secretary. 

















LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Cotumpsra InstITUTION FoR THE Dear, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1936. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
: the honor to submit the proceedings of the twenty-ninth meeting of 
; the convention, held at Jacksonville, Ill., June 17 to 21, inclusive, 
1935. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
PrrcivaL Haut, 
President, Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 


Hon. Joun N. Garner, 
President of the Senate. 

Hon. Josern W. Byrrns, 

Speaker of the House. 








LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


WasuinetTon, D. C., March 7, 1936. 
Perrcivat Hatt, Litt. D., L. H. D., 
President, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with section 4 of the act of incorpora- 
tion of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, ap- 
proved January 26, 1897, a report is to be made to Congress, through 
the president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf at Wash- 
ington, D. C., of “such portions of its proceedings and transactions 
as its officers shall deem to be of general public interest and value 
concerning the education of the deaf.” 

In agreement with the above request I have the honor to submit 
herewith a comprehensive report, containing such papers and ad- 
dresses as may be of special interest or of historic value, all of 
which were presented at the twenty-ninth meeting, held at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., June 17 to 21, 1935, inclusive. 

May I respectfully request that this report be laid before 
Congress ? 

Very truly yours, 
Irvine S. Fusrexp, 
Acting Secretary, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 














ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Mich- 
igan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith, 
of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Col- 
orado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers 
and members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
“Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf’, for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and 
by that name it may sue, plead, and be impleaded, in any court of law or 
equity, and may use and have a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold 
personal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the- 
promotion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which. 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
bylaws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or bylaws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine and shall report to Congress, through the 
president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, 
D. C., such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall 
deem to be of general public interest and value concerning the education of 
the deaf. 


Approved, January 26, 1897. 











MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonville, Il, August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also called the “First Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.’’) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August 24-26, 1870. 
Highth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 
Heventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
Thirteenth—Chicago, IIl., July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 
Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28—-August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
Eighteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
“‘Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25—July 3, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917. 
‘Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28—July 3, 1920. 
‘Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 1923. 
‘Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 29—July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27—July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 
Twenty-seventh—Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 22-26, 1931. 
Twenty-eighth—West Trenton, N. J., June 18—23, 1933. 
Twenty-ninth—Jacksonville, Il., June 17-21, 19385. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF (1935-37), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President.—Harris Taylor, LL. D., State supervisor, the deaf and the blind, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Vice president.—Ignatius Bjorlee, LL. D., superintendent, Maryland State 
School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Secretary.—Elwood A. Stevenson, M. A., principal, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Treasurer.—Odie W. Underhill, B. A., North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


DIRECTORS 
[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Daniel T. Cloud, LL. B., managing officer, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Clarence J. Settles, Ph. D., president, Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, M, A., principal, Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Supervision.—Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Preschool and kindergarten.—Mrs. Mildred P. Brockmeyer, Central Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Specch development.—Mrs. Edna Long Wolf, California School, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Auricular training and rhythm.—Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School, 
Frederick, Md. 

Curriculum content.—Charles FE. MacDonald, British Columbia School, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

Vocational training and art—Tom L. Anderson, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Health and physical education—Burton W. Driggs, North Dakota School, 
Devils Lake, N, Dak. 

Social and character training.—A. C. Manning, Western Pennsylvania School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Publication.—Tobias Brill, New Jersey School, West Trenton, N. J. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1933-35 


President —Alvin E. Pope. M. A., superintendent, New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Vice president.—Harris Taylor, LL. D., superintendent, Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York City, N. Y. 

Secretary.—Victor O. Skyberg, M. A., superintendent, New York School for 
the Deaf, New York City, N. Y. 

Acting convention secretary.—Irving S. Fusfeld, M. A., Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer.—Odie W. Underhill, B. A., North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 
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VIII OFFICERS OF 


THE 





CONVENTION 


DIRECTORS 


[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Miss Elizabeth Peet, M. A., professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
E. R. Abernathy, M. A., superintendent, Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Clarence J. Settles, Ph. D., president, School for the Deaf and Blind, St. 


Augustine, Fla. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
LIFE MEMBER 
Humbert, Mrs. L. A., Gary, S. Dak. 


MEMBERS 


Abernathy, E. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Abernethy, Sarah Harper, Morganton, 
mA 
Ackerly, Mrs. D. G., Baton Rouge, La. 
Acteson, Mrs. Edna Boyd, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 
Acuff, L. G., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Aleorn, Kate, Portland, Maine. 
Aleorn, Sophia, Detroit, Mich. 
Aldrup, Mrs. Frances, Omaha, Nebr. 
Alexander, Frances B., Fulton, Mo. 
Alexander, J. W., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Alice, Sister Rose, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Allecott, Mrs. Virginia H., Talladega, 
Ala, 
Allen, Mrs. W. T., Talladega, Ala. 
Allison, Isaac, Washington, D. C. 
Allison, Maurine, Washington, D. C. 
Aloysius, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Amabilis, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Amshey, Mrs. Anna, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Anderson, Mrs, Effie W., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
Anderson, Louise, Baton Rouge, La. 
Anderson, Olga, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Anderson, R. D., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Anderson, Tom L., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Anita, Sister Rose, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Armstrong, E. P., Fulton, Mo. 
Armstrong, John E., New York City, 
mM. 
Archer, T. V., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Arnold, Allie, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Atkinson, Mary, West Hartford, Conn. 
Aubert, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Austin School, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Avery, Mina Lou, Morganton, N. C. 


Babcock, Louise, Frederick, Md. 
Bach, Mary, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Baggerman, Yetta, Sulphur, Okla. 
Bailey. Ruth, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Ballard, Lillian, Dayton, Ohio. 
Barker, E. W., Danville, Ky. 
Barnes, Genevieve, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Barnes, Harvey, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Barnes, Virginia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Barron, Mary Grey, West Hartford, 
Conn, 
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Bartley, G. W., Fulton, Mo. 
Basil, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bass, Mrs. Mary Scott, Staunton, Va. 
Bass, R. Aumon, Staunton, Va. 
Bateman, George B., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 
Baxter, Effie Black, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Beard, F, A., Baton Rouge, La. 
Beauchamp, James B., Danville, Ky. 
Bell, Frances K., West Trenton, N. J. 
Bender, Ruth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bennett, Josephine, New York City, 
iM. ae 
Benning, Sam G., New York City, N. Y. 
Belock, Mary, New York City, N. Y. 
Bensing, Elsie O., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Benson, Elizabeth, Washington, D. C. 
Benson, Mary Alice, Frederick, Md. 
Berg, Lloyd E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bergeni, Glad B., New York City, N. Y. 
Berger, Armata, Malone, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Anne B., Rome, N. Y. 
Bernholz, Mary S., Rome, N. Y. 
Berning, John, Faribault, Minn. 
Berry, Amelia E., New York City, N. Y. 
Berry, Louise, Akron, Ohio. 
Best, Harry, Lexington, Ky. 
Bessusparis, John A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Betts, Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 
Birck, Ruth K., Berkeley, Calif. 
Birck, Vernon S., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bjorlee, Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
Black, Dorothy, West Trenton, N. J. 
Black, Mrs. Louise, Staunton, Va. 
Blair, Mary, Flint, Mich. 
Blankenship, Mrs. O., Omaha, Nebr. 
Blattner, J. W., Sulphur, Okla. 
Bledsoe, John F., Overlea, Md. 
3oatner, Edmund B., West Hartford, 
Conn, 
Boatner, Mrs. Edmund B., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Boatwright, John T., Faribault, Minn. 
Bodycomb, Margaret, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bolen, Dora Emmons, Jacksonville, Il. 
Booth, F. W., Omaha, Nebr. 
Borrell, Mrs. Cora N., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boslett, Cecelia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bossi, Edna I., Delavan, Wis. 
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MEMBERS OF 





Bost, Elizabeth, New York City, N. Y. 
Bouchard, Joseph W., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Bowen, Mary, Faribault, Minn. 
Bowers, Joy, Morganton, N. C. 
Boyer, Mrs. Ina, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Bray, T. Emery, Delavan, Wis. 
Brill, Tobias, West Trenton, N. J. 
srooks, Amelia M., Flint, Mich. 
Brooks, Charles L., New York City, 
BX, 
srown, A. L., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Brown, Calvin S., Malone, N. Y. 
Brown, Catherine, Baton Rouge, La. 
Brown, Doyle §8., Fulton, Mo. 
Brown, George, Morganton, N. C. 
Brown, Harry B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown, Marie I., Fulton, Mo. 
Browne, Agnes, New York City, N. Y. 
Bruce, Ethel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruce, L. M., Danville, Ky. 
Bruns, Henry E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bruns, Margaret E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Buchanan, Susan, Staunton, Va. 
Buckley, Agnes S., New York City, 
N; ¥. 
Burbank, Mrs. Edith, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Burbank, Fred B., West Trenton, N. J. 
Bumann, E. F., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Burch, Mary A., Danville, Ky. 
Burgett, Evadna Jane, Rochester, N. Y. 
Burke, Mary M., New York City, N. Y. 
Burke, Nora A., New York City, N. Y. 
Burnes, Byron B., Faribault, Minn. 
Burns, Henry E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Burns, Mrs. Paul, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Burns, S. Robey, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Butler, Stuhl, West Trenton, N. J. 
Byouk, Louis, Berkeley, Calif. 
Burns, Louis, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


Cameron, Mrs. D. A., Delavan, Wis. 

Campbell, Hazelene, Morganton, N. C. 

Campbell, Mrs. Mabel M., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Cannon, Marjorie, New York City. 
N.Y. 

Canon, James C., Fulton, Mo. 

Cape, Mrs. Louise, Sulphur, Okla. 

Carmody, Maud, Chicago, Il. 

Carr, Mrs. Margaret T., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Carter, Maud, Olathe, Kans. 

Carver, Leora, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cason, Mary D., Frederick, Md. 

Catherine, Sister Jane, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chambers, W. H., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Chandler, J. B., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Chappell, Ralph, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cheek, Mrs. Wilhelmina, Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Christopher, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Clark, Miss Alice E., Davenport, Iowa 

Clarke, Gordon W., New York City, 
N; ¥. 
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CONVENTION 


Cloud, D. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Coats, G. D., Fulton, Mo. 

Cobb, Dorothy E., New York City, 
Nz ¥. 

Cobb, Florence M., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Coburn, Alice T., Chicago, Il. 

Coburn, Mrs. Julia E., Morganton, N. C. 

Coffey, M. Adelaide, Romney, W. Va. 

Coffman, Opal, Faribault, Minn. 

Coleman, Mrs. Mary M., Rochester, 
Noo 

Colley, Mrs. Flossie, Sulphur, Okla. 

Conner, Gladys M., Salem, Oreg. 

Conrad, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Constantia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cook, Mrs. Annie L., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 

Cooper, Mrs. May E. B., Berkeley, 
Calif, 

Copeland, Mrs. Pauline B., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Cornell, Louise E., New York City, 
N. ¥. 

Corrington, Marguerite, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Corwin, Mrs. Louise, Fulton, Mo. 

Cory, Anneta, Chicago, II. 

Cosgriff, Bernadette, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Cosgriff, Ruth, Wausaw, Wis. 

Courrege, Mrs. A. S., Baton Rouge, La. 

Covey, Mrs. Grace W., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Craig, Mrs. Hazel T., Washington, D. C. 

Craig, Sam B., Washington, D. C. 

Crammatte, Alan N., New York City, 
N. ¥. 

Crammatte, Mrs. Florence Bridges, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Crandall, Mrs. Laura R., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Cranwill, Alfred, West Trenton, N. J. 

Craven, Ada E., West Hartford, Conn. 

Craven, Edith M., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Cropsey, Geraldine L., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Crosby, Mrs. Laura, Delavan, Wis. 

Crouter, John Yale, Providence, R. I. 

Cryder, Helen I., Dayton, Ohio. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Emma §., Malone, 
Ny Xi 

Cunningham, Mrs. Josi S., Staunton, 
Va. 

Curtis, Helen, Olathe, Kans. 

Curtis, Marie, Baton Rouge, La. 

Curtiss, Louise, Olathe, Kan. 

Christopher, R. A., Austin, Tex. 


Daniel, Elizabeth, Beverly, Mass. 

Daniels, Belinda, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Danner, Mrs. Irene, Sulphur, Okla. 

Davies, Everett H., Washington, D. C. 

Davies. Mrs. Rachel Dawes, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Davis, George H., New York City, N. Y. 





x MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Davis, Mrs. Gladys, Staunton, Va. 

Davis, Mrs. Serena Foley, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

DeArmond, Jennier Gray, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Deatherage, Marian E., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Deem, Hattie L., St. Louis, Mo. 

DeMotte, Amelia, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Dempsey, Mary G., New York City, 


Dennis, Mary A., Columbus, Ohio. 
DePaolis, Mrs. Elizabeth K., Rochester, 
Mi a. 
DesChamps, Marion A., New York City, 
ss 
Dew, Mrs. Louise Kirk, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Dial, Helen, Jacksonville, Il. 
Dietrich, Rose I., Flint, Mich. 
Divine, L. R., Baton Rouge, La. 
Dobson, Mary, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Doctor, Powrie V., Washington, D. C. 
Doherty, Agnes, New York City, N. Y. 
Dolph, Madge, New York City, N. Y. 
Donnelly, Katherine A., Malone, N. Y. 
Donovan, Margaret, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Dooley, Kathryn, Delavan, Wis. 
Dositheus, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dowd, Mrs. Florence M., Rochester, 
Ns. 
Dowler, Jean, West Trenton, N. J. 
Dowling, Alice, New York City, N. Y. 
Doyle, Frances W., West Trenton, N. J. 
Dozier, Justin P., New York City, N. Y. 
Driggs, Burton W., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 
Driggs, Frank M., Ogden, Utah. 
Dullin, Victoria, New York City, N. Y. 
Dunbar, Pveline, West Hartford, Conn. 
Dunlap, E. Blanche, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dunlap, Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dunn, I. S., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Durgan, Mildred, Faribault, Minn. 


Eads, Dorothy, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hibeck, Alice, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Ellictt, A. Edwina, Rochester, N. Y. 

Elliott, Mrs. Ida Donald, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Elliott, Sarah L., Rochester, N. Y. 

Ellis, Mrs. Dorothy G., Staunton, Va. 

Elmer, L. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Elstad, Leonard M., Faribault, Minn. 

Ely, Dr. Charles R., Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Grace D., Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Mildred S., West Hartford, Conn. 

Enos, Ralph F., Berkeley, Calif. 


Fancher, Frederick G., Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Farquhar, Grover C., Fulton, Mo. 

Farrell, Dorothy, Jacksonville, Ll. 

Faupel, George H., Frederick, Md. 

Fay, Helen B., Washington, D. C. 

Fehrman, Nina, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fields, Grace, Baton Rouge, La. 
Fields, Ruth, Baton Rouge, La. 
Findley, Mrs. Otis, Washington, D. C. 
Fink, Thirza, Faribault, Minn. 
Finney, Forest, Staunton, Va. 
Fitzgerald, Edith, Austin, Texas. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Margaret, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
Fieming, Christine, Berkeley, Calif. 
Fleming, Mrs. George, Danville, Ky. 
Flick, Rev. George F., Chicago, IL. 
Florence, Geneva, Dallas, Tex. 
Foltz. Edward Schaffer, Olathe, Kans. 
Formwalt, Mrs. Laura Johnson, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
Forrester, Thomas C., Rochester, N. Y. 
Forsythe, Kathryn B., New York City, 
md. 
Fosdick, Mrs. Mary D., Danville, Ky. 
Fosmark, Laura B., Rome, N. Y. 
Ioster, Rachel, Olathe, Kans. 
Fowler, Mrs. Kate Boger, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Fowler, Ruth M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Franck, Henry, Berkeley, Calif. 
Freck, Phyllis, New York City, N. Y. 
Freund, Gwendolyn, Cedar Spring. 
S.C. 
Frisch, Frances, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Fulton, Mary E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fusek, Anne, New York City, N. Y. 
Fusfeld, Irving S., Washington, D. C. 


Gahman, Mrs. Ruth, New York City, 
N.Y. 

Gaffney, Kathleen M., New York City, 
N.Y. 

Gaiennie, Gervais, Baton Rouge, La. 

Gaiennie, Mrs. Lillian M., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Gale, Antoinette, Frederick, Md. 

Galligan, Grace, Delavan, Wis. 

Galloway, James H., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gaskell, Nyra, Frederick, Md. 

Gay, Mrs. Ruth C., Baton Rouge, La. 

Geary, Catherine, New York City, N. Y. 

Gerry, Leila E., West Trenton, N. J. 

Gertrude, Sister Rose, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gibson, Ann M., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gifford, Myrtle J., Rome, N. Y. 

Gilbert, Isaac B., Flint, Mich. 

Gildea, Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gill, Mrs. Addie W., Staunton, Va. 

Gingrass, Mildred I., New York City, 
N.. ¥. 

Glawe, Arleen, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Glenn, Sallie, Fulton, Mo. 

Goebel, Bertha, Jacksonville, Il: 

Golden, Nannie, Talladega, Ala. 

Goodspeed, Esther, New York City, 
ie. 

Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Anne, Berkeley, Calif. 

Gordon, Georgiana, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Gordon, Marjorie, Morganton, N. C. 
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Gough, Mrs. Harriet N., Washington, 
D. C. 

Gough, John, Washington, D. C. 

Grace, John F., Fulton, Mo. 

Grace, William F., Talladega, Ala. 

Graef, Dorothy, Jacksonville, Il. 

Granger, Audria J., Faribault, Minn. 

Gratz, Mrs. Leola A., Middletown, Ohio 

Gray, Mrs. Hester J., Rome, N. Y. 

Gray, Mabel H., Northampton, Mass. 

Griffith, Mary J., Rome, N. Y. 

Grimm, Thomas J., Staunton, Va. 

Groht, Mildred A., New York City, 
De, es 

Grosvenor, Flora N., Rochester, N. Y. 

Grow, Mrs. Alice H., Danville, Ky. 

Grow, Charles B., Danville, Ky. 

Grow, Charles M., Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Dorothy, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Grow, Harvey P. Peet, Danville, Ky. 

Grow, William H., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Gruber, Charles R., New York City, 
N.Y. 

Grubert, Lenore M., New York City, 
N. ¥. 

Gruver, Elbert A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guerrant, Mrs. Josephine, Danville, Ky. 

Guthrie, Sara B., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Gose, Anna, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


Harlow, George W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harney, Mrs. Lillian, New York City, 
N.Y. 
Haggen, Ferne E., New York City, 
N. X; 
Hall, Erma Lee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hall, Harriet M., New York City, N. Y. 
Hall, Percival, Washington, D. C. 
Hallman, Anna E., Olathe, Kans. 
Hamel, Clara A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hammer, Helen L., Chicago, Il. 
Hand, Augusta, Jackson, Miss. 
Hanzlicek, Betty, New York City, 
N.Y. 
Harding, Catherine, Morganton, N. C. 
Haren, Genevieve, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Tillinghast, Hilda, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tillinghast, Mary E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Timberlake, Evelyn M., West Trenton, 
N. J. 
Toskey, Katherine, Columbus, Ohio. 
Towler, Mary K., Faribault, Minn, 
Transue, Mrs. Hannah W., West ‘Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Travis, John E., Clay City, Ind. 
Trent, C. Page, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treuke, Mrs. Lilly, Omaha, Nebr. 
Triplett, Luceba, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tubbs, Erin, Talladega, Ala. 
Tucker, Dan P. New York City, N. Y. 
Tucker, Mrs. Walter J., Mystic, Conn. 
Turechek, Alice, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Turner, Mrs. Dorothy A., Malone, N. Y. 
Tuttle, Mrs. Frances P., Chicago, Ill. 
Tyler, Kathryn, Boulder, Mont. 
Tyrrell, Wilbur L., New York City, 
N.Y. 


Underhill, Odie W., Morganton, N. C. 
Utley, Jean, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Vance, Mary, Malone, N. Y. 

Vermillion, Frances, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Vinson, Mrs. Marietta E., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Vorbeck, Mary W., Jacksonville, Il. 


Waisner, Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walker, Hazel W., Chicago, Il. 
Walker, Louisa Brooker, Cedar Spring, 
S. C. 
Walker, W. Laurens, Cedar Spring, 
Se 
Walker, Mrs. Robert, Morganton, N, C. 
Wall, Nevelyn, Staunton, Va. 
Wallace, Mamie, Staunton, Va. 
Walton, Jane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ward, Herschel R., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Warfield, Ethel B., West Trenton, N. J. 
Warren, Ella L., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Washington, Josephine, Olathe, Kans. 
Watkins, Elizabeth, Faribault, Minn. 
Watrous, Elizabeth, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Watrous, Helen D., Malone, N. Y. 
Watson, Charles W., New York City, 
MN... Xs 
Watson, Edith A. H., New York City, 
a 
Weaver, Mrs. Edith C., Staunton, Va. 
Weaver, Madeline M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Webb, Mrs. Margaret C., Malone, N. Y. 
Wedein, August, Jacksonville, III. 
Welch, Mrs. Mary R., Danville, Ky. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., Providence, R. I. 
Welty, Harry L., Omaha, Nebr. 
Westervelt, Margaret, Columbus, Ohio. 
Westfall, Lrene, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wetherill, Mrs. Stella, Fulton, Mo. 
Whitcomb, Cynthia, Berkeley, Calif. 
White, Dorothy, Berkeley, Calif. 
White, Edith, Jacksonville, Il. 
White, Mrs. Everett, Washington, D. C. 
White, Lucille, Olathe, Kans. 
Whittlesey, Margaret W., Staunton, 
Va. 
Wildt, Gertrude, West Hartford, Conn. 
Wilkinson, Blanche, Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 
Willhoyte, F. L., Lead, S. Dak. 
Williams, Arthur J., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Williams, Elizabeth K., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 
Williams, Ellen G., Rome, N. Y. 
Williams, Eva, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Williams, James B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williams, Katharine, Delavan, Wis. 
Williams, Mary E., Delavan, Wis. 
Williams, Mrs. Walker R., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 
Williams, Wallace, Delavan, Wis. 
Williamson, Retta, Olathe, Kans. 
Wilson, Anne E., Rome, N. Y. 
Wilson, Lalla, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Wilson, Mildred, Baton Rouge, La. 
Winemiller, Dorothy, Columbus, Ohio. 
Wohlstrom, Elvira, Frederick, Md. 
Wolf, Mrs. Edna Long, Berkeley, Calif. 
Wolke, Mary, Jacksonville, I. 
Wood, Catherine, Jacksonville, Il. 
Wood, Margaret, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Wood, Mrs. Mary Deem, St. Louis, Mo. 
Woodward, Mrs. Elizabeth, Staunton, 
Va. 
Woolslayer, Mary, Danville, Ky. 
Worsham, Mrs. Fannie B., Fulton, Mo. 
Wray, Annette, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wright, Mary, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wright, Winifred N., Vancouver, Wash. 


Yelle, Theresa, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Yoder, Mrs. Nellie, Delavan, Wis. 
Young, Louise T., Portland, Maine. 
Young, Ruth, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Zeigler, Mary Emma, Frederick, Md. 
Ziskowski, Julia, Staunton, Va. 
Zorn, William H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Zumwalt, Velda M., Fulton, Mo. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
ARTICLE II. OBJECTS 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of 
views concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical 
lines, in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 
at a meeting held in Berkeley, Calif: 

“Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for improvement, 
making results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and 
sometimes actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely 
different treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 

“Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include 
all known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in 
the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action 
and work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an 
object common to all. 

“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that 
the measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of 
labor: Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers. 
for trial should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to 
novices, before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test 
be made and that those who are found to have a sufficient hearing to dis- 
tinguish sound shall be instructed orally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory,. 
method, or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any 
method for good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERS 


SecTion 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on pay-. 
ment of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Suo. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing execu- 
tive committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association.. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of $1 
and annual dues of $1, but the payment of the initiation fee may be waived by 
the executive committee. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $4 for each person 
registered at each regular meeting. 
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Sec. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
into single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

Sec. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who 
will receive all membership fees and dues, All privileges of membership are 
forfeited by the nonpayment of dues, 


ARTICLE ITV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected by 
ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the conven- 
tion. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shail 
have power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general mectings. 

Sec. 2. There shall be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the asso- 
ciation nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section on supervision, 
one for a section on preschool and kindergarten, one for speech development, 
one for auricular training and rhythm, one for curriculum content, one for 
vocational training and art, one for health and physical education, one for 
social and character training, and one for a section on publication. Before the 
adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the leader 
of each section shall report to the executive committee for confirmation nomi- 
nations of a chairman and additional members, not to exceed four, to serve on 
such committee. 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be 
in the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions 
of such bylaws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Seo. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of 
the association in regular standing, 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


SecTIion 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but 
they may be used in committee meetings. 

Sec, 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 4 months in advance 
and notice of local meetings at least 2 months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must 
be present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited 
active members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their member- 
ship fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he 
shall have been elected. 

ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, 
That at such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be 
present. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and bequeath 
to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promotion of 
the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing 
executive committee thereof may direct,” ete.; and if there be any conditions, 
and ‘subject to the following conditions, to wit :” 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


TWENTY-NINTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, IN JOINT 
MEETING WITH THE ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF, THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF, THE SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL 
ADVOCATES, JACKSONVILLE, ILL., JUNE 17-21, 1935 


MONDAY, JUNE 17 


Registration, Main Building. 
Music by the military band of the Illinois School for the Deaf conducted daily 
on the front lawn under the direction of Mr. Fred G. Fancher. 


OPENING SESSION 
Auditorium, 8:15 p. m. 


Invocation, Rev. George F. Flick, Episcopal minister to the deaf. 

Welcome on behalf of the Department of Public Welfare, the Honorable 
A. L. Bowen, director, Department of Public Welfare. 

Welcome on behalf of the Illinois School for the Deaf, Mr. D. T. Cloud, 
managing officer. 

Response, Mr. Frank M. Driggs, superintendent, Utah School for the Deaf. 

Vocal numbers, Miss Rhoda Olds, of the Illinois School for the Deaf, Miss 
Mary Tormey, accompanist. 

Interpretation of the theme, “Progress Through Research and Cooperation”, 
Dr. F. M. Debatin, dean, University College, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
(By Hon. A. L. Bowen, Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois) 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, as director of the State Department of Public Welfare 
of Illinois I welcome you to the Illinois State School for the Deaf, 
and extend to you the hospitality of Illinois and of this institution. 

In extending this welcome I wish to relay to you the regret of our 
Governor, Henry Horner, that it is impossible for him to ‘be here on 
this occasion. The last days of the General Assembly in Illinois are 
always hectic with interest and dissension. It is almost impossible 
for the chief executive to leave his office during such a period. 

Governor Horner’s life has been spent in philanthropic endeavor. 
Twenty years as probate judge of Cook County, he rightfully earned 
his reputation as a humanitarian. He is deeply concerned about 
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the welfare of our charitable and penal institutions, and his sym- 
pathies go out especially to the children who must look to the State : 
for whatever of opportunity they are going to have to succeed in 
this life. 

Governor Horner has asked me to extend to you his most cordial 
greetings. He wishes you to have an enjoyable and profitable con- 
vention here in this school, so that you shall want to come back soon. 

We all know that in recent years great advances have been made i ( 
in the teaching of the deaf. I am happy to believe that the Illinois : 
school has been among the leaders in this program. It was organized i ( 
as the first charitable institution in Illinois at a time when Illinois : { 
possessed neither railroads nor highways, and the only means of 
communication were the streams and trails. Information and news ; 
traveled from community to community by word of mouth and slow- : ( 
going mails. No effort was made to discover how many in Illinois } 
might benefit by such an institution as this. It was not surprising, ‘ { 
therefore, that, when it opened its doors nearly a hundred years ago, ( 
only four pupils appeared for instruction. " 

Another interesting fact is that this school for the education of a 
handicapped class of children antidated the common-school system 
of this State by almost 20 years. 

While you are here the cornerstone of a new building will be laid. 
This is the first new structure on this campus in many years, except- 
ing the gymnasium and swimming pool. The institution is in great 
need of fireproof, modern buildings, and we believe that we are now 
going to be able to supply them. This new building is far enough 
along for you to get an idea of its appearance on completion and 
of its internal arrangement. We expect to build one more unit like 
it. We expect, also, to provide within the next 18 months a safe 
ground floor assembly hall and at least two dormitories so that it 
will be possible to house our children in fireproof buildings. 

Governor Horner, Mr. Cloud, and I are very happy to be able 
to start this rebuilding program and to see it through. When you 
come again we shall be able to show you quite a different physical 
plant. I make this promise with my fingers crossed, because several 
times in the last 5 years we have undertaken building programs at 
the institutions of this State only to have them suspended by failure 
of taxpayers to produce the wherewithal. This time, however, I 
think that the money is available and that nothing will interfere 
with the prompt prosecution of our plans. 

Again wishing you a successful convention and a pleasant social 
reunion, and again extending to you the hospitality of Illinois and 
of this old school, I shall leave you to the tender mercies of your 
program committee. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
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(By Daniet T. Croup, Managing Officer, Illinois School) 


Mr. President, fellow teachers, and friends, it gives me great 
pleasure to welcome you to Jacksonville and to the Illinois school. I 
This is the third convention to be held here. Between this conven- 
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tion and the last lies a period of 53 years. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, there is present tonight only one person who was 
teaching the deaf at the time of that convention, our good friend, 
Dr. J. W. Blattner, distinguished educator of the deaf, whom you 
all know as superintendent of the Oklahoma school. 

I regret to say that pressure of legislative matters prevents our 
Governor, Henry Horner, from being here personally to extend 
official welcome on behalf of the State. Governor Horner has 
shown great interest in the educational and economic advancement 
of the deaf of Illinois. We have every reason to hope that under 
the present administration the Illinois school will make rapid strides 
in physical equipment and in efficiency. 

During the week you will become better acquainted with our able 
director of the State department of public welfare, Mr. A. L. Bowen. 
The deaf have known Mr. Bowen as a steadfast friend throughout 
the years. Every preparation for your comfort has been made. 
Officers, teachers, and employees are at your service while you are 
with us. Do not hesitate to call upon them whenever the need 
arises and whenever they can be of assistance. We want to leave 
nothing undone that may add to the pleasure and _ profitableness 
of your stay. 

Again I want to assure you that we are very happy to have you 
with us. We hope that when you go away it will be with the feel- 
ing that you would not have wanted to miss the convention and 
that you were fully repaid for the time and trouble your attendance 


entailed. 


RESPONSE 
(By FRANK M. Driaes, Utah School for the Deaf) 


Mr. President and fellow teachers, being a member and a past 
president of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
a member and a director of the American Association for the Pro- 
motion of Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, a baby member of the 


‘Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, and a member and one of 


the executive committee of the Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, I feel it an honor to represent this group. May I, there- 
fore, Mr. President, express for these four organizations deep appre- 
ciation for the warm words of welcome of the Governor of Illinois, 
the director of public welfare of Illinois, and the School for the Deaf 
of Illinois, all coming so heartily and sincerely through our genial 
host, Dan Cloud. We have come, Superintendent Cloud, to enjoy 
your hospitality and grow through discussion and instruction. 

My hope is that as we leave this convention we will realize the 
more that teaching deaf children is an educational process, that the 
quibbling as to means of communication should cease, that the 
pupil’s business is to learn, the teacher’s to inspire, and that we 
should become educators in the broadest sense. 

I am sure our stay in Jacksonville will be memorable as we enjoy 
the hospitality of these gracious people, renewing old acquaintances, 
making new friends. Thank you again for your words of welcome. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH AND COOPERATION 


(By F. M. Depatin, Dean, University College, Washington University,,. 
St. Louis, Mo.) 


When the subject for this paper was assigned to me about 10 days: 
ago, the enormity of its scope fairly stunned me. It made me realize 
more fully than I might otherwise have done the significance of these 
meetings. It was about 2 years ago or perhaps only last year that 
the members of the faculty of the Central Institute for the Deaf were: 
all agog over the prospect of going to a similar meeting at Trenton. 
There was much planning among them to discover how all those who 
wished to attend could fit themselves into the available means of 
transportation. There was among them a spirit of anticipation and 
eagerness which it seemed to me indicated ver y clearly that the value 
and the purpose of these meetings were far-reaching and that it 
would be very unfortunate for one “to be deprived of attendance upon 
them. 

But to get back to the subject. I think it might be paraphrased 
and converted into a history of civilization, for what, after all, is 
civilization but a constant search for and study of facts and truth— 
a search made with unswerving devotion to mutual and reciprocal 
helpfulness. To try to prove ‘this would be futile; to attempt to 
analyse this growth and progress would keep us here long beyond 
midnight and perhaps well beyond the dawn. When W ill Durant, 
that popular writer and speaker on philosophic subjects, told me last 
winter that he had been engaged in writing the History of Civiliza- 
tion (in five large volumes—and I shall probably read them all at 
some time) it seemed to me that here surely must be the modern 
Aristotle. For it has not been since the encyclopedic writings of 
that great Greek whose influence on our thinking both in its content 
and its form is immeasurable and exercises even yet a supreme direc- 
tive force on our store of knowledge—it has not been since Aristotle 
wrote and then was rediscovered by the Middle Ages, that so much 
understanding of the relationship of the facts of our lives was com- 
prehended by a single individual or put so.plainly and completely 
in the writings of a single author. ‘To him it was clear that man 
is an evolving creature and that his advance in the thought world 
would parallel his adaptation to the physical world of nature. 
Aristotle placed before thinking man the doctrine of evolution. 

Darwin gave it scientific substantiation and impulse. These men 
were of one mental family and each stands a mighty guardian on 
the frontiers of knowledge, exceedingly significant i in his own time, 
unforgettable in the history y of the world of thought, but succeeded 


by those who carefully and step by step push forward the growing 


expanses of the material and the immaterial world. E ach in his 
age was retiring and modest before the discoveries and the deduc- 
tions which he made, unaware of their lasting merit; each believed 
that others of greater intellect and greater insight would come after 
them. 

And even so Isaac Newton when he propounded his law of gravi- 
tation said that he did not believe in any reality called gravitation, 
but that his observations made him say that material bodies acted 
as if such a force existed. Important—and incidentally accidental— 
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as his discovery was, to him it bore no marks of finality nor did it 
warrant in his estimation the bestowing of any medals upon him 
or the blowing of any fanfare of trumpets in his honor. 

And so other physicists took up his work and the challenge con- 
tained in its pronouncements until today Einstein, Milliken, Comp- 
ton, Edington, Jeans, and many others are revising and reinterpret- 
ing the discoveries of their predecessors in new terms with new mean- 
ings and in ever-widening and ever-deepening circles of thought and 
comprehension. How wrong was that physicist who toward the 
close of the nineteenth century said that physics had made all the 
discoveries possible to her; her only remaining task was to mark and 
label her accomplishments and then put them on display in her 
museum, lock the door upon them, and go into the world seeking 
other occupation. 

It is not my intention to extend myself over all the fields of 
experience to show how matchlessly magnificent your accepted topic 
for this convention is and how provocative of meditation and deep 
pondering. Some people there are, however, to whom one or perhaps 
all three of the nouns in this title are either meaningless or at least 
uncertain of meaning. We have all heard recently a good deal of 
a mythical bird that is said to fly backward because it isn’t inter- 
ested in knowing where it is going but rather in seeing where it 
has been. You have doubtlessly heard also that research has two 
pronunciations: Re’search for anything that costs less than $1,000 
) to accomplish, and research’ for anything that costs more. Nor are 
) we wholly unfamiliar with that magnanimous attitude which un- 
judgingly permits the other fellow to do all the cooperating. 
Briefly, I believe there are three aspects about this thing called 
i “research” into which we must always inquire when we undertake 
studies in the name of any single or any generalized cause. There 
/ i is the question of the technique or how it is done. Whether it be by 
: ; the laboratory method or the questionnaire, it is essential that there 
‘ be not too many nor too few circumstances considered. Even so 
‘ eminent a psychologist as Edward Thorndike, it seems to my humble 
opinion, tends to base his conclusions on too narrow and contracted 
bases; 25 or 50 or rarely 75 persons examined and questioned are 
found by him to be sufficient evidence, for instance, to prove the 
trends of adult interests. His latest. book by that title uses far too 
' limited a material to be convincing at all points. However, my 
friends among the psychologists and particularly among the edu- 

‘ators with a very ¢ capital K, tell me that 50 is as good as 100 and 100 
as good as 500. Maybe it is for them, but it is not for the workers 
in the more exact sciences. When you subject a deaf child or a deaf 
adult to the tests by which you establish his amount of hearing or 
perhaps are attempting to establish or correct his voice pitch, aren’t 
you always on the still hunt, so to speak, for the detection of some 
new phenomenon, some new phase, even though your major purpose 
is entirely different and your experiment may be your five-thou- 
} sandth ? 

Of course, the prolific questionnaire, interestaire, opinionaire, or 
> ; what have you, is often by far a more slovenly way to achieve re- 
i sults. Yet industry and even science sometimes succumb to its 
methods. In part its faults belong to the circumstance of too few 
- instances when for example the results are based on 3 percent 
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5 percent replies received. But its main abuse, it seems to me, lies 
in that series of assumptions (1) that anyone can formulate a 
questionnaire, (2) that anyone can apply it, and (3) that anyone 
can interpret it with a final cover-all and omnibus assertion that 
anything can be “researched” via the questionnaire method. 

But again that confining and restricting of research becomes a 
serious if not dangerous method when we concern ourselves with the 
outlook or goal of our research. Scientists, both pure and otherwise, 
having all too frequently become interested in the deepening of 
their digging for hoped-for truth are rather indifferent in regard 
to the widening effect of their work. The result of this has been 
that their work has had all too little relation to the other aspects of 
their fields and absolutely none, direct or indirect, upon civic, eco- 
nomic, or social matters. 

Benjamin Gruenberg in his recent book, Science and the Public 
Mind, points this out with rather telling effect and no small amount 
of truth in his statement that science by “refusing to accept respon- 
sibility with respect to the society that makes science possible and 
meaningful” has encountered the ruthless curtailment of its province 
or the readaptation of its principles to the dictates of physically, 
materially, politically powerful charlatans in many ages of the 
world, and no less so today in Europe, in Asia—and I regret to add, 
in our own democratic America. 

In more specific examples I refer again to Dr. Gruenberg’s words. 
“Already we can see it (this scientific indifference) bringing about 
such absurd outcomes as the arbitrary elimination from the physi- 
cian’s armamentarium * * * devices and procedures derived 
from enemy sources. If we accepted the same philosophy we should 
refuse to apply the germ theory in case we happened to be dis- 
pleased with France. We should avoid visiting the planetarium or 
using diphtheria antitoxin if we happened to dislike the Germans 
* * * and anti-Catholics would breed their plants and animals 
without making use of Mendel’s law.” Exonerating the scientists 
in other countries from at least a part of the political responsibility, 
he says none the less “that unless the scientists in this country coop- 
erate wholeheartedly we cannot hope to cultivate among the general 
public a point of view which would make similar consequences un- 
likely in the future.” And to do this, research needs a sufficiently 
broad outlook to keep it vital and effective. 

Research in the third place must have its time value. Once the 
proper technique is established and the objectives and perspectives 
are made compatible with the requirements of the individual field 
of study as well as the broader purposes of the investigation, we 
must look carefully at the position which our new program will find 
in relation to the history and tradition either of some special do- 
main of learning or of the universal social and human demands as 
well as its relation to the recent and impending best interests of each. 
In other words, study or research which concerns itself with prob- 
lems that would make a serious break with the study or research 
that went before or which would in its solution offer suggestions 
destructive or indifferent to human welfare will be so out of sym- 
pathy with experience and reality as to make it futile or dangerous. 

The long years of study which endeavored to convert the baser 
metals into gold was on the whole a blind-alley search. The long 
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generations seeking a northwest passage from Europe to India were 
in that activity undertaking futile chores, even though the incidents 
of their toil brought bounteous results as byproducts. To me the 
striving for more deadly gases, more volatile explosives, higher 
speeds in transportation—particularly when under the control of 
the individual person—more rapid methods of communication for 
the spreading of gossip, scandal, and the inconsequentials of life is 
often futile or dangerous or both. So do I think also of the many 
plans and proposals which try to unfold short-cuts to personal suc- 
cess, to the upbuilding of material gains, and most of all to the up- 
lift of the human race to the perfection which some of us may care 
to picture for it, but few of us can expect to witness in our own day. 
Perhaps it is wrong to call any such efforts truly research. ¥ 
myself, believe it is misdirected effort, but by pointing out in con- 
trasting fashion these uncorrelated undertakings often falsely 
thought to be true and fundamental research we may by contra- 
distinction realize the qualities and characteristics found in patient 
and constructive study but wholly absent from the fallacious kinds. 
What ages of painstaking work, personal sacrifice, and error and 
defeat have formed the investment out of which our medical science 
has reached its present stage of development! These apparent 
squanderings of workmanship are not be classed with those others 
whose ultimate finding was but another noise-producing mechanism 
destined to unnerve and unsettle human life a little more. The long 
years of trial and error which have given us art, culture, human sym- 
pathy, a try at universal reciprocal understanding, a sense for eternal 
values of truth—and of beauty—these are not yet ended, but as they 
go there follows in their wake a quickening sense of their vitality 
and of their coherence in, and correspondence with, the fitness of 
things and the orderly, worth-while progress of our small world, 
at least. 
Technique, perspective, value (time value)—these are fundamental 
in research. With them we may find ourselves assured of progress. 
But we still must pay our respects to cooperation. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss cooperation as intimately as we have analyzed re- 
search. In much that we have already said we have gotten glimpses 
of the need or of the presence of a cooperative influence. I take it, 
however, that this helpfulness of which we speak is greater than any 
individual can give and calls for more than merely mechanical or 
material aids. We have always found in our personal lives that 
others helped us and that we liked to help others—at least certain 
others of our acquaintanceship. We have even found an elation— 
in the vernacular of the day, a thrill—following the Boy Scout slo- 
gan of one good deed a day. We have learned early in life that few 
tasks in this world could be completely done by one man. A machine 
age, an age of specialization when jobs are subdivided into subdivi- 
sions, when the man who puts your oil burner in your basement may 
not connect it with the electrical or other manipulations that come 
to it from outside and are of supreme importance to establish its 
usefulness—an age which none the less requires uniformity and 
standardization makes cooperation in things and services of tre- 
mendous moment and significance. 
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But it is rather in the social world that we shall find through 
the passing of recent years the envisagement of more distinguished 
and noteworthy examples of cooperation. There are, of course, 
several well-recognized channels for the spread and growth of this 
greater tendency toward reciprocity. One is this very research of 
which we have been so long speaking, especially as it is manifested 
in its printed records, that is to say, in books. Another is this 
same research become vocal and articulate in education. A third 
lies in the better and more reserved forms of what for want of a 
better term we may call publicity or perhaps the public conscience. 
A tremendous trilogy of infinite power for leadership—books, edu- 
cation, publicity. But do not forget these same tools may be basely 
misused against all ideas of fairplay or cooperation. In the hands 
of the charlatan or the tyrant they have no value for progress. Re- 
‘stricted and stripped of freedom to pursue the truth and facts in 
their most enlightened manner, they are crushed to hopeless use- 
lessness. For that reason they must be protected, cherished, nour- 
ished, defended against all undue influencing by the ignorant, the 
biased, the crowd with selfish motives. In their purity ‘and in their 
earnestness can be found the only expectancies of an expanding 
human nature and an intelligent human race. The building of 
human thought would be like a physical dwelling of bricks without 
mortar if piece by piece, each in his confining area, each of us ex- 
pressed the results of even worthy study, but gave it no vitality, no 
direction, no coordination with the means which transfer abstract, 
sequestered thoughts into the flow of quickening life. Nor let us 
forget even here the admonition of patience and the potential ill- 
‘consequences brought to bear by pressure-groups, sentimental opti- 
mists, or out and out ignorers of the historical facts of human 
civilization. 
Perhaps we have indicated clearly enough that research and co- 
operation are closely interrelated when expressed in their fullest 
and finest sense. We in America under the stress of many forms of 
experience are becoming scientific in our approach to all our prob- 
lems. As yet we sometimes lack a full understanding of the impli- 
cations of such an approach, but we are in larger, as well as in 
smaller, areas trying to burrow to the roots of things. Some of us 
are yet impatient of the delays which such a method creates and 
makes inevitable. We are still in the patent-medicine, panacea, get- 
rich-quick stage of mentality and technique. But the studies which 
we have made from our pioneering ancestors who in the midst of 
abundance destroyed whatever blocked their way and could afford 
to be supremely indifferent to the consequences of percentage tables, 
graphs, statistics, and fine exacting balances, we now have cost ac- 
countants, fact-finding commissions, batteries of statistical clerks, 
myriads of labors atory ‘technicians and assistants, until in industry, in 
professions, in private life, we have an endless series of counsellors 
who tell us about our diet, our investments, our publicity, our habits, 
and acts in every form and detail. Without saying anything fur- 
ther about the value of some of these services, we can give them the 
credit for changing our attitudes toward ruthless destruction of 
natural resources, for making us aware that the extension and pro- 
pulsion of our interests can no longer follow the unscientific man- 
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date of a Horace Greeley, but that from the preservation of indi- 
vidual life to the preservation of our social order we must study and 
plan and take generous counsel. 

In every aspect of this program cooperation with individuals, 
with groups, with nations is implicit. I have shown before that 
wherever such an intimate coordination and correlation fails to 
exist there is danger and futility. Where it does exist there is 
progress. Progress is research based on cooperative enterprise, 
when those tools are in their sharpest and most usable forms. 

Some one may ask, Progress toward what—whither progress? 
I cannot answer that question. The same faith that makes us be- 
lieve that there is a purpose, or a cause, or a spiritual sustaining 
power in human life, makes us also believe that the path along 
which human civilization has come since the moment when Cro- 
magnon, or some other cave dweller first set the machinery of 
thought and action into synchronous motion—that that path repre- 
sents progress. Have you never wandered through a strange, hilly 
country on a curving road, sure of the path under your ‘feet, al- 
lured by the my stery, and adventure of what might be just around 
the corner and led on, perhaps a bit excitedly, but in sure confidence 
that a unique and significant experience awaited you? This in a 
simpler way is but our constant trend of life. If we were to lose 
the faith in our progress either by isolating ourselves from all 
others or by walking in unwonted directions, we would discard the 
beneficent influence of both research and cooperation. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 18 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 8 :15-11:15 A. M. 


8:15-9 a. m.: 
Preschool activities, Miss Margaret Scyster, teacher, Illinois School for 
the Deaf. 
Advanced speech reading, Miss Dorothy M. Morris, teacher, Clarke School 
for the Deaf. 
Language-sequence action work, Miss Alyce Thomas, teacher, Illinois 
School for the Deaf. 
Intermediate work, Miss Evelyn Lynes, teacher, Missouri School for the 
Deaf. 
9:00-9:45 a. m.: 
oe activities, Miss Esther C. Howes, teacher, Parker Practice Day 
School. 
Teletactor, Miss Alice M. Plouer, teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf. 
Getting acquainted with the dictionary, Mr. Harry L. Welty, supervis- 
ing teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Primary work, Mrs. W. McClure, teacher, Missouri School for the Deaf. 
Rhythm, A class of totally deaf children, Mrs. Edwin D. Brockmeyer, 
teacher, Central Institute for the Deaf. 
9: 45-10: 30 a. m 
Preschool activities, Miss May C. Templeman, teacher, Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 
Rhythm band, Miss Eva Williams, teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf. 
Consonant and vowel charts, Mr. Alan Yale Crouter, teacher, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf: 
1. Changes that have been made and why. 
2. What pupils should know about the charts. 
3. Silent letters. 
4, Double value of letters. 
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Experience arithmetic in the primary grades, Mrs. Ota Blankenship, 
teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf. 

Rhythm and acoustics with class, Mrs. Lillian D. Smalley, teacher, Central 
Institute for the Deaf. 

Language—prepositions and present perfect tense, Miss Eunice Hopper, 

teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf. 


GENERAL SESSION—AUDITORIUM 11:15 A, M.-12: 30 P. M, 


Presiding: Mr. A. E. Pope, president, Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 

Appointment of committees. 

President’s address: Mr. Alvin E. Pope, superintendent, New Jersey School, 
West Trenton, N. J. 

Address: Dr. H. C. Jaquith, president, Illinois College, Jacksonville,. Il. 

Paper: “Purpose and Aims of Mu Iota Sigma”, Miss Mary M. Farbaugh, 
national president, Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Acting secretary of the convention of American instructors of the deaf: Prof. 
Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant secretary in charge of teachers’ agency: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
superintendent, Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Auditing committee: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, superintendent, North Dakota 
School, Devils Lake, N. Dak.; Mr. L. R. Divine, president, Louisiana School, 
Baton Rogue, La.; Mr. Byron B. Burnes, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Resolutions committee: Mr. A. C. Manning, superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Mildred A. Groht, Lexington School, 
New. York, N. Y.; Mr. Tom L. Anderson, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Miss Josephine Quinn, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn.; Dr. A. E. Krause, 
superintendent West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Necrology committee: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota 
School, Faribault, Minn.; Miss Hilda Tillinghast, principal Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. James N. Orman, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill.; Mr. Marshall 
Hester, California School, Berkeley, Calif. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
(By A. E. Pore, President, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf) 


I am calling to order this morning the twenty-ninth meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. You are all 
aware of the fact that this is a joint meeting of four organiza- 
tions. I find that many teachers are confused regarding the duties 
and aims of these organizations, so, with your permission, I will say 
a few words about each. 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf was estab- 
lished in 1850 and was incorporated by an Act of Congress in 1897. 
A summary of its proceedings is printed by the Government. It is 
strictly an organization for teachers of the deaf, including all classes 
of teachers, boarding and day schools—oral, manual, “vocational, 
physical training, and other special teachers, superintendents, and 
principals. The convention publishes a weekly bulletin for’ aca- 
demic teachers and has arranged to print a semimonthly leaflet for 
vocational teachers who are members of the organization. It has 
also agreed to sponsor a series of pamphlets. These publications 
in no way compete with those of other organizations. The Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf is also its official organ. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was established in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell who 
was also founder of the Volta Bureau. The name of the organiza- 
tion indicates its object. It was organized for oral teachers of the 
deaf and for those interested in the oral education of the deaf. 
Before Dr. Bell’s death, it also became associated with various 
associations for corrective speech and for the hard of hearing. 
Headquarters of the association are at the Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which also houses the Volta Library containing probably 
the most complete literature on the education of the deaf. The asso- 
ciation conducts summer schools for teachers of the deaf at various 
universities. It publishes a monthly magazine called the Volta 
Review. The constitution of the association provides that one of 
its functions shall be to cooperate with the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates was established in 
1917 by Dr. Max A. Goldstein, director of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. Its name also indicates its object. It has 
been a leader in the field of auricular training and intensive oral 
work. Its membership is general and includes many day-school 
teachers for the deaf, particularly those of the smaller day schools. 
This organization publishes an annual magazine, Oralism and Au- 
ralism. It also conducts summer schools for teachers of the deaf. 

The conference of executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
was established in 1868. For many years it had no formal organi- 
zation, but was incorporated in 1931. This organization is com- 
posed of the executive heads of the various large boarding and day 
schools of the country. It publishes the American Annals of the 
Deaf which is its official organ. 

These four or ganizations met jointly at Mt. Airy, Pa., in 1920, 
and in conjunction with the International Congress on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf at West Trenton, N. J., in 1933, and now at St. Louis 
and Jacksonville. 

A great service is performed to teachers of the deaf by holding 
these joint meetings, for many of the teachers cannot afford to 
attend more than one meeting. Each cea is not only able 


- to res ach a larger number of teachers than when meeting individually, 


but is able to present its theories and practices to teachers who are 
not familiar with them. ‘The cooperation and coordination of these 
organizations have been very effective in benefiting the deaf child, 
while their former lack of cooperation had retarded progress. 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf has divided 
its work into nine sections, having sectional committees, eight of 
which function on its program. The members of the eight com- 
mittees were selected from the leaders of the four organizations. 
In this way, each organization is responsible for that part of the 
program featuring the subjects in which it is most interested. The 
arrangement proved very satisfactory and resulted in a happy solu- 
tion of many problems. 

‘The theme of this joint meeting is progress through research and 
cooperation. This theme has been interpreted by noted speakers 
and discussed by the joint membership. Nevertheless, I wish to 
call your attention to a few practical applications. 
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One of the purposes of this joint meeting is to ascertain to what 
extent we agree on the problems of our profession. After survey- 
ing this field, we realize how few are our fundamental differences 
of opinion. The membership of the four organizations differs 
slightly in their opinions and practices and these differences are on 
the fringe. Why can we not have friendly disagreements? Why 
should we inject enmity because we cannot all think alike? Presi- 


dent Coolidge said “Progress is by divergence and not by similarity.” 


We try to teach our children to get along with other people and to 
be friendly even though they disagree. We must set them an 
example. 

We can see the folly of bitter rivalry by observing some other 
profession which has gone through the same struggle. I remember, 
back in the nineties, the bitter fight between different factions of the 
educators of the blind. One faction upheld the American Braille, 
the other the New York Point. Feelings became so personal that 
if members of one faction were seen speaking to members of the 
other, they were ostracized. There was no scientific spirit. Figura- 
tively speaking, they were all busy building “spite fences.” When 
the younger generation came into power, they tossed both the Ameri- 
can Braille and the New York Point systems on the junk pile 
and adopted a new method. The end of this dissension was fol- 
lowed by rapid progress, and the development of the prevention of 
blindness rose rapidly with extensive results. This was followed 
by the talking book, the seeing dog, the use of the dictaphone, ete. 

While our profession was engaged in a similar battle, little prog- 
ress was made. Reason was thrown to the winds. Passions were 
uncontrolled, and bitter hatreds prevailed. It was considered sinful 
to disagree with your group. Unfair publicity and cunning poli- 
tics were the features of the day. As always, these bitter wrangles 
proved to be boomerangs. 

If we wish to accomplish something worth while in the interest of 
the deaf we must unite. While we cooperate and coordinate, each 
organization has a mission to perform. Each organization should 
maintain its individuality, but the members of these organizations 
should agree to friendly disagreement. In this way we can apply 


the results of research and utilize the best practices developed in the - 


public schools and in our schools. We must be aggressive and pro- 
gressive. We must familiarize ourselves with modern philosophy, 
modern methods, and a modern outlook for the future. We must 
learn to think of the child as a human being seeking normal devel- 
opment and not as one to “put through the mill.” We are making a 
slight beginning, but there is much to be done. How can we afford 
to wrangle when such opportunities for progress present themselves ? 
In the past we have made a religion of our methods. In fact, we 
have focused our attentions too long on methods and not long enough 
on the child. We have been too inspirational and have not sub- 
jected our theories to practical scientific tests. We must learn to 
utilize information resulting from the endeavors of those interested 
in research in fields far removed from education. There is much to 
be learned in the physics of sound, the physiology and psychology of 
hearing, the gupldeginel effects of deafness, the psychology of the 


different types of deafness, prevention and treatment of deafness, the 
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social and emotional adjustments, mental hygiene, and studies of the 
normal child. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that these joint meetings have greatly 
contributed to the advancement of our profession. When we meet 
and mingle with each other we soon learn that there is much to be 
gained from these associations. Previously we have been blind 
to the fine qualities and good intentions of those with whom we disa- 
gree. I hope we have more of these meetings, which will undoubtedly 
result. in better cooperation, coordination, and integration of our- 
professional practices, and at the same time leave each group its 
individuality, each unit to perform its mission, and lead to greater. 
teacher participation in professional activities. 


ADDRESS 
(By H. C. Jaquirn, president, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill.) 


As a boy, my first interest in the deaf was aroused by a great 
aunt of mine who had learned lip reading and who used to come 
back from the moving-picture entertainments of those days before 
the talkies were installed, and tell us some very interesting, possibly 
unrepeatable words, that the actors used during the process of 
filming the picture. Moreover, it was my privilege not long ago, 
as managing director of the Near East Relief overseas, to establish 
the first school for the deaf in Greece. Through the cooperation of 
the Clark School in Northampton, we were able to train some of the 
local Greek teachers in the art of teaching the deaf. 

We had the deaf children, the blind children, and the normal 
children together in a single orphanage building. One evening 
after office ‘hours—for the playg eround was near the office—I saw 
two youngsters apparently fighting, one with the other. I called 
one of the teachers and asked w hat it was all about, naturally blam- 
ing the supervision of the teacher for the laxity in the discipline 
of the students. She took me over to them and said, “You ought to 
listen in on this conversation.” There was a blind boy and a deaf 
boy. The deaf boy was trying to learn his Greek numerals and was 
repeated the first, ena, ena, with some diffic ulty, and when perchance 
he happened to hit the right pronunciation, the blind boy would 
take a long swing of his right arm until he contacted the deaf 
boy somewhere, to indicate to him that he had arrived at the cor- 
rect answer. This process went on from 1 to 10 and then repeated 
ion. °* * * 

It is an honor to participate in this convention. My small con- 
tribution to the general theme of “Progress through cooperation 
and research—and I have intentionally reversed the order—is 
gathered from contacts and relationships between this school for- 
the deaf and Illinois College; the proximity of one institution to 
the other; the similarity of the professional interest of the two 
groups of instructors; the almost daily relationships of the two 
student bodies, gives rise to manifold ways of cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness. And I will only enumerate a few of these 
contacts and their resultant advantages. 

The school for the deaf furnished unsurpassed opportunities for- 
observation for the advanced courses in psychology, especially the. 
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course in the psychology of the deaf and the blind and also ob- stan 
servation in courses in sociology with special reference to the com- live. 
munity and social agencies. Few colleges outside of the large cons 
metropolitan areas, have better social or psychological laboratory for t 
facilities through access and cooperation with the numerous State 125 
institutions. pupi 

In the second place, through the courtesy of the State depart- Dr. | 
ment of — welfare, each year a large number of college students Tl 
are employed at the school for the deaf in various capacities, and fron 
are thus able to earn their maintenance. The mingling of these for t 
students with the daily life of the deaf develops a fuller under- more 
standing and appreciation of the problems of deaf people. These for t 
students become staunch friends for the future, and should aid in hich 
materially solving the problems of more normal relationships and had 
fuller citizenship. College students have become so interested in TI 
their work that they have later taken special training to become news 
teachers and administrators, and a large number of Illinois College the | 
alumni are present as delegates at this convention. test 

One of the college boys now employed here, told with great de- worl 
light upon his return to college last year of meeting a deaf person mate 
in Chicago during his summer holidays and of being the only person TI 
in the group in which he was, who felt no strangeness and was able aver 
to carry on a conversation. This college student was proud of his adap 
capacity to make friends when others had met an impasse. The who 
deaf person had in turn met another understanding friend. tical 

In the third place the students of this school for the deaf mingle prob 
with the college students on the college athletic field and in their oper 
own gymnasium. Sports contests are scheduled between the non- pari 


varsity sports of the college and the excellent teams representing 
this school. They compete and play even though the individual com- 
munication system is not always extensive or adequate. Friendly 
personal relationships are established and continued. These experi- 
ences and normal contacts work toward common ends of making the 


deaf feel less isolated and the nondeaf more understanding. Te 
In the fourth place, the departments of education and psychology oe 
at the college offer courses that are of special interest to the instruc- ——— 
tors of the deaf and helpful in their teaching. Each year a number ; same 
of teachers enroll in these courses. These teachers, often with years | 4y - 
of practical experience, are an added stimulus to the college student | = 
who contemplates teaching as a profession or sociology or psychol- | ~ 
ogy as a vocation. . - 
These are some of the practical ways found mutually helpful and ae 
are offered as workable solution wherever location and common in- teacl 
terest make such cooperation feasible. of tl 
We turn to the second part of the general theme, “Progress etl 
through research.” We may not be as careful as Dean Debatin in ee 
discriminating in the use of this word “research.” We do not em- | Cer ' 
ploy it as referring to abstract search for knowledge, but rather as | 7 
an attempt to discover usable values through well-directed observa- | el 


tions, comparisons, testings, at little or no expense. At the request | go 
of Dr. Cloud, Dr. Eleanor O. Miller, head of our department of Schc 
psychology, was asked to cooperate in measuring the ability of the | ins 


deaf students to make adjustments to their environment, to under- 
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stand the world of current affairs in which they must prepare to 
live. One of the measuring sticks was a contemporary affairs test 
consisting of 40 questions | covering the outstanding news items 
for the month of March. This test. was given to a selected group of 
125 students here at this school. The same test was given to 774 
pupils in the Jacksonville High School, through the cooperation of 
Dr. Richard Stoops, the superintendent’ of schools. 

The results are worth noting. The median total score was 13 
from a possible maximum score ‘of 40, for the students of the school 
for the deaf. This was equal to the median total score of the sopho- 
more class in the local high school. The highest individual score 
for the school for the deaf was 37, equal to the highest score at the 
high school, which was made by a senior. The school for the deaf 
had a selected group. The high school had an inclusive group. 

The high school students had the adv antage of living at home with 
newspapers and magazines always available and where presumably 
the family conversation frequently turned on current affairs. This 
test showed that the deaf students interested in the affairs of the 
world in which they must live and make their living, are capable of 
matching accomplishments with normal children. 

These researches into the relative capacities of the deaf and the 
average student, these tests for the purpose of determining the 
adaptation necessary in curriculum and method, are made by “those 
who are interested in cooperating and interested in finding a prac- 
tical application of these researches into the immediate “teaching 
problems. Illinois College welcomes this unique opportunity of co- 
operating and having even a sniall part in the great task of pre- 
paring the deaf for economic independence and a richer cultural life. 


PURPOSES AND AIMS OF MU IOTA SIGMA 


(By Mary M. FaArsavueHu, M. I. 2., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Teachers and superintendents of schools for the deaf all over the 
country, I come to you with a message from Mu Iota Sigma, na- 
tional honorary fraternity for teachers of the deaf. I know you 
are interested for it concerns the deaf child. Mu Iota Sigma is 
4 years old, has five chapters and a strong national unit. It is recog- 
nized as one of the worth-while progressive organizations in the 
interest of the deaf. 

In 1931 a lovely vision came to a group of young, enthusiastic, 
normal students: a vision to create a professional attitude among 
teachers and prospective teachers of the deaf toward the education 
of the deaf and to inspire research in this field as well as to encour- 
age social companionship so that the lives of deaf children might 
become more enriched and more well-rounded. The call was received 
and answered by the birth of Alpha Chapter of Mu Iota Sigma at 
Central Institute. Thinking that more of the deaf might benefit 
by its high ideals as well as give valuable help, Alpha stretched 
forth its arms and installed Beta chapter at Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf at Pittsburgh and Gamma chapter at Indiana 
School for the Deaf at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1932. In 1934 Delta 
chapter was installed at New Jersey School for Deaf, Trenton, 
a9056—36——3 
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N. J., and in 1935 we have installed at Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Ill., Epsilon chapter. In 4 years, Mu Iota Sigma 
has grown tremendously and at the same time has benefited the 
deaf. 

I should like to tell you all the fine things this band of teachers 
has already done in the past 4 years but I haven’t time. However, 
no doubt. the deaf are being benefited by the work of the organiza- 
tion to the extent that you already know these accomplishments 
without me telling you. First I want to tell you the purpose of 
Mu Iota Sigma w hich is twofold: 

Professional: To promote research critical thinking, and to ele- 
vate the profession of teaching the deaf. 

Social: To create a spirit of fellowship among its members. 

The minimum qualifications for membership are as follows: 

1. Two years of standard college training. 

2. One year special training in an accredited school. 

3. General scholarship of a . orade of B. 

4. An indication that there will be continued interest in the 
growth of the profession. 

5. A manifestation of desirable social qualities. 

As you see, the standards are high, and are adhered to very 
strictly. This organization is growing fast and in the process of 
growth is aiding and uplifting ‘the profession of teaching the deaf. 

It is a privilege, it is indeed an honor to be asked to become a 
member of this progressive, close-working unit. We who are mem- 
bers of Mu Iota Sigma have been benefited by the link that we 
occupy in this continuous chain and, while we insist upon raising our 
standards for membership, we do not want to be selfish in its bene- 
fits. Therefore, in the name of Mu Iota Sigma, I invite each school 
for the deaf to organize a chapter among its oral teachers to join 
this group of progressives, and to enjoy the benefits thereof. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2:00-3:15 P. M. 
SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


Leader: Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, California school, Berkeley, Calif. 


Chairman: Mr. Marshall Hester, California school, Berkeley, Calif. 

Paper: Development Along Cultural Lines, Miss Grace M. Beattie, Colorado 
school, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Discussion of Miss Beattie’s Paper, Mrs. Margaret Chamberlin, supervising 
teacher, Alabama school, Talladega, Ala. 

Report: The Character Education Experiment in Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Serena Foley Davis, principal Philadelphia day school, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paper: Manners—A Factor in Social Adjustment, Mr. Charles B. Grow, 
Kentucky school, Danville Ky. 


DEVELOPMENT ALONG CULTURAL LINES 
(By Grace M. Brartie, Colorado School) 


A well-educated woman of great charm whose eyesight was gradu- 
ally failing expressed herself one day as being thankful that it was 
not her hearing that she was losing because she did not feel that she 
had resources enough to fall back upon to be deaf. 
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There is a great deal, it seems to me, in this observation of a person 
of exceptional intellectual and cultural attainments to make us 
teachers of deaf children pause and try to realize the great respons!- 
bility that is ours to develop in them, as far as it lies in our power, 
cultural resources which will be fine and lasting and which they may 
have to draw upon throughout their lives. 

In fact for such a charge to be neglected is an exceedingly serious 
matter for from us only is this to come in the majority of the cases 
of our children. We should certainly endeavor to lay a foundation 
of appreciation for the higher things of life and to instill a love 
for them in the hope that ‘fuller and richer lives may be the result 
of our labor. 

In George Shaw’s Road to Culture he represents a cultured per- 
son as one who appreciates and loves the good and the true and the 
beautiful; “The need of culture”, he goes on to say, “is something 
which the private individual must feel. There is no law which 
insists that one shall love beauty, appreciate art, and develop taste, 
but without culture we are not really human beings. Just existing— 
eating and sleeping—is not what makes living for a human being 
worth while or a person attractive to others. It is what one thinks 
or stands for that does this. To be thoroughly human and mature 
men and women, we must have some measure of culture. It is indis- 
pensable to all who wish to really live. And, moreover, culture is the 
prevailing mode, the style. Knowledge from books, art made popu- 
lar through photography, and music over the radio have brought 
culture in some degree to the majority of homes these days. 

“Culture, however, is not simply the possession of the knowledge 
of these things but the enjoyment of them. It provides entertain- 
ment for the mind; of the one who has come into possession of it 
when he is alone—away from friends and thrown upon his own 
resources. The person who lacks culture may succeed in filling up 
his life when absorbed with people or public entertainment, “but, 
when alone, he does not know what to do with himself.” 

The first step in the acquisition of culture is familiarity with 
what is fine. One is not born with a taste for good literature, real 
art, or a developed sense of honesty, justice, charity, and so forth. 
He needs instruction and guidance along these lines. Then, after 
he has once acquired a taste for these worth-while things, he expe- 
riences a constant pleasure from them. 

In a broad sense, culture includes a sense of what is right and of 
what is in good form, and of course we are taking the first steps in 
developing | it when we teach our youngest children to differentiate 
between the right and the wrong, the “true and the false, what is 
polite and what is rude, and have them form good habits. Training 
in good manners should be one of our aims from the beginning class 
to the last by which time we may hope that the consciousness ‘of the 
value of the Golden Rule—which is the foundation of good man- 
ners—and the habit of consideration for the feelings of others may 
be so instilled that we need have no more fear of the children’s 
falling short in this respect. 

We can also begin very soon to develop a taste for what is beauti- 
ful. A super intendent of our school said one day when he came into 
my schoolroom, “Do you always call the attention of the children 
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te the mountains when they look as beautiful as they do this morn- 
ing?” And after having followed his suggestion for some time, I 
often found the pupils themselves calling one another to look at the 
hills when they were particularly lovely. The same superintendent, 
when a teacher, had Sonne kept a flower on his desk and would call 
attention from time to time to its beauty. Of course many teachers 
have their classrooms attractive with flowers and pictures, but unless 
the pupils learn to appreciate their beauty, or, in other words, be- 
come beauty-conscious, the culture that would be obtained from 
doing so might be lost. 

In our efforts to develop this taste for beautiful things, we should 
be careful to simply guide the children and not have them feel any 
forcing in the matter. We should not make it a task or a bore to 
them, but rather make them feel that all beauty is fascinating and 
a delight, and then in time, we may be sure that the return from 
these efforts will be gratifying. 

Not long ago a young eee who had at one time been a 
pupil in our ‘school, said to me, “I have always remembered two 
of the proverbs you taught me—Where’s there a will, there’s a 
way’. and ‘Every cloud has a silver lining’, and they have helped 
me when I have run up against obstacles.” When a return like this 
comes from such a simple little thing, it certainly encourages one 
to work more along this line. 

* * * * * * * 


The stories can be told bringing out the value of honor, truth- 
fulness, charity, thoughtfulness of others, and so forth, until in the 
minds of the pupils the right ideals are built up. 

Of course, we all do this to a large extent, but do we do it sys- 
tematically? Are we not apt to dwell fully upon the virtues that 
appeal particularly to us—perhaps, for instance, upon honesty or 
kindness, while neglecting to develop the ideals of justice, mercy, or 
certain other qualities? 

It seems to me we should bear in mind the fact that, whereas hear- 
ing children have the importance of all the virtues brought to their 
attention numberless times through references continually being 
made to them, it might be possible in the case of our deaf children 
for some of them to be entirely overlooked. 

One of our schools, at one time, included in its curriculum a list 
of morals and principles and rules of conduct certain of which 
were especially stressed in each grade until at the end of the course 
all had been thoroughly covered, and this, I think, was an excellent 
plan. 

After our efforts in the primary classes to instill a preference for 
the right and best things, and, later, through stories and references 
giving guidance in the appreciation of these things, we can give 
biographical sketches illustrating the success that has come from 
the possession of certain virtues, “such, for instance, as that of Edi- 
son’s, coming as it did from application td what he had in hand; 
Benjamin Franklin’s, from his ambition to gain knowledge; 
Lincoln’s, from his honesty and constant endeavor to improve him- 
self; and so on with many others. 

Then we can continue our efforts to develop good taste by having 
the children make comparisons between attractive and unattractive 
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subjects, at first as applied to things about them, for instance, homes, 
gardens, dress, and so forth, and then between subjects of wider 
scope. Later they can learn of artists and become familiar with as 
many of their masterpieces in painting and sculpture as we can 
obtain copies for them. 

By guiding them in their selections for their reading, we can form 
a taste for good literature. In connection with this, I should like 
to say that next to right character building, the very best thing we 
can do for our pupils is to have them form the reading habit, for it 
will be from this that their growth intellectually will be continued 
after they leave school, and from it they will be able to enjoy count- 
less hours which might otherwise be lonely for them. And I am 
confident that if we take pains enough this reading habit can be 
formed in the majority of cases. The chief point in forming it, it 
seems to me, is during the early years in school for us to select books 
with English that is easily within their comprehension and with 
which they will not have to struggle to obtain the meaning. Most 
of us, I suppose, have gone through the experience of having had a 
pupil ask with the gre: test enthusiasm for some particular book, and 
then in a few days. bring it back saying he could not understand it 
and with all his interest gone. This is the kind of thing we can 
guard against in helping make the selections from grade to grade 
until the more difficult forms of English are mastered. 

The pupils should learn something of all the greatest men and 
women of other countries and ages, as well as of our own, so that 
when they are mentioned or read about, they will be familiar sub- 
jects. And noted mythological characters with their histories should 
be included in the list as so often references are made of them in 
literature. 

Familiarity with certain poems, pictures, books, or well-known 
characters give a particular kind of pleasure when these are men- 
tioned. To quote Shaw again, “Culture has a strange and happy 
hold upon the human mind. We feel better when we recall something 
from a fine poem we have learned, or see a picture by some artist 
with whom we are familiar, or hear an aria from an opera that we 
love. We know not why but these drafts of culture are refreshing.” 

Surely we should encourage our children to gain as much knowl- 
edge along these cultural lines as they can, for it will unquestionably 
be of more value to them than the knowledge of many of the un- 
important det ails in their daily studies upon which too much time is 
often spent. 

Let us try to make their sense alive to sensations of beauty in all 
forms that we can, so after they have left us they will have re- 
sources upon which they may draw and find joy. 


DISCUSSION OF MISS BEATTIE’S PAPER 
(By Mrs. MARGARET CHAMBERLIN, supervising teacher, Alabama School) 


An old family servant, when asked by the children what she 
wanted, invariably answered, “Manners and behavior, that’s what I 
want.” This is one subject on which we are united; for regardless 
of whether we champion the word, element, oral, manual, or com- 
bined system of teaching, we do want to send the deaf back to so- 
ciety handicapped as little as possible. And bad manners are a very 
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serious handicap. In a recent survey made by a Boston university 
financial and insurance firms list lack of courtesy third on their list 
of reasons for discharging employees. 

In the Alabama school there is a carefully selected and graded 
library. We know that books numbered from 1 to 500 are suitable 
for pupils from the third through the seventh grades and that the 
higher numbers are for the grammar grades. This proves a help to 
both teachers and pupils. In selecting books the teacher chooses a 
number of them. If she has a class of 12, she takes 22 books, so that 
the pupils are given a choice. If one delves into a book and finds it 
uninteresting, he is allowed to return it and select one that appeals 
to him. Each pupil writes short sketches of five books that he reads 
during the year. The books are listed so that there is no repetition 
another year. 

An interest in reading newspapers is easily created. One of our 
teachers won the admiration and respect of a class of big boys by 
knowing more about “Dizzy” and “Daffy” Dean than they did. 
They only had the Birmingham papers, while she read the New 
York Times and an occasional Detroit paper. 

A little town has certain advantages over a city. Our daily paper 
is intimate, giving space to our basketball games, pageants, and base- 
ball games. The pupils eagerly read such items, as well as those 
about Shirley Temple, President Roosevelt, and the games in the 
Rose Bowl. 

Each teacher in the intermediate department writes a current 
event in natural language and leaves it on her slate all day. No one 
is asked to read it. It is simply left, but we have found that they 
all read it and the more investigating pupils go to several rooms and 
read the news as we scan the headlines of a paper. 

The National Geographic magazines are a great help. I leave a 
set in my room for a month and then get a dozen of another year. 
And I have found that the children have a good idea of such things 
as idols, the sphinx and pyramids, silkworms, and so forth. The 
boys wore out a Geographic which showed the various breeds of 
dogs. 

Pictures are such a large part of our life that our principal has 
made the study of famous paintings a part of our course of study. 
Picture frames are hung in each room and copies of some of our 
most famous paintings are left in the rooms for a month or two. 
The pupils study the pictures and the artists and write short topics 
on them. Later the pictures are changed, so that by the end of the 
year four or five pictures have been studied. The pictures are 
graded as they are in the public schools. 

When the library committee wanted to make some money it de- 
cided to have living famous pictures. This spring I took my class 
to an exhibit of copies of famous pictures. When we entered the 
room the children went immediately to the copies of the pictures 
that they had seen posed. But instead of saying, “The Boy with 
the Rabbit”, “The Song of the Lark”, “The Whistling Boy”, they 
said, “B. A. Mason”, “La verne Dykes”, “Bill Segers.” But truly, 
the pictures lived. 

Resources within is something that the depression has made in- 
crease in value. An appreciation of the beautiful is more important 
than the capitols of the States. 
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The English say that the way to make a boy an English gentle- 
man is to send him to school to an English gentleman. Why not 
take counsel from our brothers? By this I do not mean family trees 
and blue blood; for we know that many who boast of their aristoc- 
racy are coarse, ill-mannered, and unprincipled. And many of 
meager opportunities are “without fear and without reproach.” 
The teachers and officers of a school should be carefully and prayer- 
fully chosen; for if our pupils have not character, they are nothing. 


REPORT ON THE CHARACTER-EDUCATION EXPERIMENT BEING 
CARRIED ON IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(By Mrs. Serena Fotry Davis, principal, Philadelphia Day School) 


Sources: 2. Special Report on the Character-Education Experiment Being 
Carried on in Washington, D. C. Prepared, at the request of the Board of 
Education, by Superintendent Frank W. Ballou and submitted May 8, 1953. 
2. Character Education. Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, United States Senate, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, 
in H. R. 3973, March 1935. 


STATEMENT OF THE TOPIC 


In September 1934, 10 public schools of Washington D. C., began 
an experiment in character education. The curriculum and the ac- 
tivities in these schools were reorganized in order that each child 
might have every opportunity to achieve the best possible develop- 
ment of his own character. 


ORIGIN OF THE EXPERIMENT IN A SENATE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
CRIME 


The experiment was started by action of the United States Senate, 
prompted by the findings of its subcommittee on racketeering and 
crime. That subcommittee found: 

1. That most criminal careers begin in childhood. 

2. That the average age of the prison population is 23 years, with 
the largest age group consisting of men and women 19 years old. 

3. That the cost of crime is approximately $13,000,000,000 annually, 
a cost that represents the staggering sum of one-fourth of our 
national income, a sum that is more than three times our total 
expenditure for education. 

Failure of present institutions in character development.—Such a 
study of crime proves that the institutions responsible for character 
training and instruction of young people have not been so organized 
as to provide each child with his utmost chance for healthy character 
development. 

HOPE LIES IN THE SCHOOL 


Whether the criminal careers of youths are the result of failure 
of the home, or of the church, or the result of bad environment, or 
of a faulty educational program, the public school seems to be the 
only adequate remedial agency which society maintains at public 
expense for the improvement of such conditions, because the school 
is under public control, and the vast majority of all youth spend 
from 8 to 12 years of their lives within the school. 
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CLINICAL METHOD OF APPROACH 


The chairman of the Senate subcommittee, Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, of New York, suggested approaching the attainment of 
healthy character in much the same way as we approach that of a 
healthy body. He put this question to many educational leaders, 
who granted that a school teacher should deal with school children 
as individuals, just as a doctor deals with people as individuals. 
They agreed that just as the doctor has the legal authority in the 
case of physical illness to disrupt the child’s school program in the 
interest of public health, so the school should be expected to give 
precedence to prescriptions in the interest of healthy character over 
prescriptions of an academic program. 

One of the leaders consulted, Prof. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia, 
during a speech at a hearing before the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions of the Senate, stated this point of view as follows: 

The school people of our country have come to realize rather clearly in 
the last few years that education should involve a great deal more than 
merely teaching courses and turning the wheel of the standard, prescribed 
curriculum. They have come to see that education is essentially an individual 
matter, and that it goes far beyond, or should go far beyond, sheer mental 
discipline; that it must include, if it is to be justified in terms of social value, 
the heart as well as the head; the personal adjustments and social develop- 
ment of pupils, as well as teaching them the origin of the Ganges River, the 
height of the Himalaya Mountains, the number of the members of the Cabinet 
of the President, and that sort of thing. There is, however, no antagonism 
between these two objectives, but we have come to realize that immersed in 
intellectual and mental disciplines as we are, we have lost contact with the 
complete social and personal development and moral education of our children. 

Definition—The needed shift in emphasis from obedience to the 
mass prescriptions of a required curriculum to prescriptions adapted 
to the individual needs of each child, as shown by appropriate diag- 
nosis and behavior records, is what we understand by the clinical 
method of dealing with education. 

From consultation with medical practitioners we learn that 95 
percent of their job is finding out precisely what their patients 
need. So it is with the new teacher. Among other devices that 
have begun to be used in American schools looking toward the ful- 
fillment of this new school of individualized education are such things 
as intelligence tests, scholastic-aptitude tests, achievement tests, inter- 
views, questionnaires, and the anecdotal method. 

But the most difficult task of all is the problem of reorientating 
and retraining teachers to transfer their loyalty from subject mat- 
ter to the welfare of the child in society. We need to train them 
to use these tests and devices so they can, through them, learn enough 
about their pupils to offer them experiences that are appropriate 
to their needs, intellectually and morally. 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE EXPERIMENT 


From such conferences with educators, Senator Copeland’s con- 
gressional colleagues in the Senate and House appropriated $75,000 
for such an experiment in Washington, D. C. It was felt that the 
expenditure of national funds was justified, since the experiment 
could be used as a standard for the rest of the country. 
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; DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Administration of the plan—The appropriation provided for the 
wae ment of: 
. Additional personnel to perform the clerical work. 
Specially trained educational counselors. 


9 

3. An assistant superintendent to take charge of the experiment. 
Miss Bertie Backus, formerly principal of a junior high school and 
a member of the Commission on Character Education of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, was chosen to take charge of this educa- 
tional demonstration. 

4. Educational consultants as special advisers to the school offi- 


cers in charge of the program. Dr. W. W. Charters, of Ohio State 
University, a recognized leader in the field of character education ; 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, professor of psychology at Columbia University 
and a national leader in the field of educational test and measure- 
| ments; and D. Ralph Tyler, of Ohio State University, served as 
. educational advisers. 

| 5. Provision was also made for more extensive personnel record 
) : concerning pupils participating in the experiment and for compre- 
| hensive research tests. 

Inauguration of the plan.—In preparation for the inauguration 
: of the experiment in September 1934, the superintendent organized 
a conference, extending from June 25 to July 10, 1934, for the 26 
officers who were to be connected in any way with the experiment. 
This conference developed and agreed tentatively upon a set of 
basic principles as appropriate guides to the evolution of an estab- 
lished school system toward a school system organized .more nearly 
on the basis of individualized instruction. In addition, the con- 
ference adopted an outline of desired results of schooling in 10 dif- 
ferent areas of experience. 

Basic principles set uwp—I was interested in finding a statement 
of the basic principles set up at this conference to guide those who 
were to participate in the experiment in evolving a new type of 
school. I could find no specific statement of them but from re- 
marks made by Dr. Ballou before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I judge they were, in substance, about as follows: 

1. The experiment is more than just introducing character educa- 
tion. For this reason, the term “character education” is a. misnomer, 
since in the experiment emphasis was to be placed on the training of 
the individual child and the possible transformation of the curricu- 
lum that is needed together with the emphasis laid on character 
development. 

2. Character education in the schools concerns itself primarily 
with the conduct and actions of young people rather than with what 
young people know. 

This experiment, therefore, necessitates a thoroughgoing recon- 
aan ation and revolution of our whole educative process ‘involves: 

First: Enlarging the aim of education to include character devel- 
opment is one of the essential outcomes of education. 

Second: Individualizing our methods of instruction in the class- 
room in order that the varying pupil needs may be met. The out- 
come of this attempt will be a pupil-centered school. 
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Third: The expansion of our thoughts of education and training 

to include a larger group of activities than has heretofore been the 
case—activities such as high-school clubs—recognizing more fully 

than, heretofore that through activity boys and girls are educating 
themselves. The importance of subject matter w ill not be minimized 
but rather supplemented by these activities. 

Fourth: The results or outcomes of education must be thought of 
in terms of human beings as well as in terms of grades earned and 
subject matter pursued. 

Outcomes in areas of experience——The desired outcomes or results 
cf schooling in the major areas of experience were, however, stated 
specifically during the hearings. They were to include the 10 fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Health activities, 
Intellectual activities. 
Economic activities, 
Vocational activities. 
Political activities. 
Recreational activities. 
Sex, parenthood, and family life. 
Social activities. 
Aesthetic activities. 
Religious activities. 
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Trait objectivities—A second method of differentiating our char- 
acter-education program from the usual “subject matter” conception 
of school activities lies in the fact that we are directly interested in 
a wider range of ideals and behavior problems. The committee 
agreed to set up behavior patterns of seven kinds: 


1. Intelligence. 

2. Honesty. 

3. Friendliness. 

4. Efficiency. 

5. Cooperativeness. 
6. Forcefulness. 

7. Good taste. 


It was pointed out, however, that those abstract concepts would 
have no meaning to children and would tend to become merely 
platitudes unless “related to the experiences from which they might 
be drawn. 

These basic principles and desired results were published and 
widely circulated among those concerned with the experiment. 

Selection of schools for experimental centers.—Ten schools were 
selected as centers of this educational experiment. These schools 
were chosen with unusual care because it was recognized from the 
beginning that in a large measure the success of the experiment in 
any school depended upon the hearty cooperation of the teachers. 
The superintendent advised the principals that any teachers in the 
schools selected for the experiment who did not want to participate 
might be transferred to other classes or schools. 

The experiment was inaugurated in the fourth grade of two 
elementary schools, in the seventh grade of two junior high schools, 
in the tenth grade of two senior high schools and in all grades in 
two vocational schools and in two night schools. 
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When the schools opened in September all pupils in the experi- 
ment were given a number of approved tests and a systematic 
program of personal interviews was begun as a means of accumulat- 
ing more definite knowledge about the individual pupils in experi- 
ment. 

CONDITIONS REVEALED IN THE EXPERIMENT 


1. Pupils on probation—Ninety-nine of the 452 pupils on proba- 
tion under the juvenile court are in the 8-day schools in which the 
character experiment is being carried on. Detailed case studies are 
being made of these pupils: 

(a) To find out, if possible, what prompted them to commit an 
offense against society which resulted in their being taken to the 
juvenile court. 

(b) To set up a definite remedial program for each pupil to 
assist him in reestablishing himself. 

(ec) To accumulate specific information about such cases by the 
use of which the teaching profession may help other young children 
not to become antisocial. 

2. Problem children—On January 29, 1935, 110 problem children 
were reported by the experiment schools. 

Case studies are being made of these pupils to bring about, if 
possible, proper social adjustments to promote a change in attitude 
of these pupils and thus keep them from ultimately finding their 
way to the juvenile court. 

3. Gifted pupils—Forty-three pupils were found in the character- 
experiment schools with intelligence quotients approaching genius; 
that is, 130 or above. They offer no behavior problems. 

Plans have been made for these pupils on the basis of the following 
possibilities. 

(z) An enriched program of instruction ; 

(6) Avoidance of teaching them what they already know; and 

(¢c) Offering them a quantity and quality of work comparable 
with their intellectual capacity. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF WORK BEING DONE 


These illustrations will serve to indicate the scope of the experi- 
ment. 

1. Remedial reading —Thirty-nine of one hundred and twenty-two 
children were found to need remedial teaching in reading. As a 
result of interviews work at the beginning of the second semester, all 
but six were able to do the work of the grade. 

2. Establishing community contacts—In one of the experiment 
schools 289 conferences were held with parents, 196 were present at 
physical examinations of children, 583 attended school programs, 
and 41 assisted in the social activities of the schools. 

3. Organizing a school bank.—A teller’s cage was made, and the 
boys have an opportunity to do real bookkeeping. On May 1, 182 
depositors had a total of $511.83 on deposit. 

4. Remedial health program.—One hundred and three cases were 
examined. Eighty-three percent were found to have defective teeth; 
65 percent, defective vision; 15.2 percent, defective hearing; 50.8 
percent, defective tonsils; 20.8 percent, defective spines; 22.3 percent, 
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defective skin; 16.9 percent, female disturbances; 15.2 percent, de- 
fective abdomens; 6.8 percent, defective chests; 5 percent, contact 
with tuberculosis; 1.7 percent, defective heart. Conferences with 
parents were held and clinical charts made. Through intensive 
work 42 percent of the defectives were corrected by May 1. 

5. Using the results of standardized tests —Achievement results 
have been used in guidance, in adapting courses of study, in selecting 
students in need of remedial teaching, and in making a study of 
pupil failures which pointed to definite need for revision of courses 
of study. 

6. Day-school problems as revealed by night-school research.— 
Answers to a questionnaire used show that less than 20 percent of 
the group received guidance during their day-school career. 

The intelligent quotients of pupils in night schools are about the 
same as those of pupils in day schools. 

7. Socializing activities—Socializing activities include clubs. 
assemblies, recreation programs, socials, and home-room discussions. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


A telegram received at the convention from Senator Copeland 
assures us that the experiment will be continued for another year, 
at least. 


MANNERS—A FACTOR IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
(By CHaArteEs B. Grow, Kentucky School, Danville, Ky.) 


Someone has said that “a man is as big as the things which annoy 
him.” That may be true but it is equally true that it is often the 
little things we say or do that cause the greatest annoyance to most 
people. 

It would be presumptious of me to get up here and try to tell a 
group of school teachers what constitutes good manners. Instead, 
I shall quote from an article in the Ladies’ Home Journal entitled 
“Minding Our Manners”, by Margaret Culkin Banning. 

Manners are norals, as shown in conduct and the prevalent custom. * * * 
Courtesy is not identical with good manners. But, of course, it is an index 
of them. * * * There is no conflict between good manners and naturalness. 
An unschooled person may have excellent manners, for they are not to be 
found between the covers of books. But education and training and discipline 
of the proper sort may help the functioning of good manners. * * * It is 
the part of good manners to create and to maintain that serenity of life which 
is essential to peace and order. * * * Good manners are not dependent on 
fashioys or on codes of etiquette. They cannot be kept for company or for 
special occasions. * * * Domestic manners are the most important of all. 
All manners begin in private lives, no matter where else they are carried. They 
have to be used every day. 

_Ever since that day when the first school teacher wielded the first 
birch rod on the tender anatomy of the first pupil, schools and school 
teachers have been faced with the problem of training boys and girls 
in certain rules of human conduct which, for lack of a better term, 
we call good manners. The problem is as old as society itself. It 
is one which properly belongs to the home but which the home has 
become increasingly unable to solve alone. As a result, the tendency 
has been, on the part of many parents, to shift from themselves and 
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the home the burden of training their children for citizenship and 
society and to place the responsibility upon the school and upon the 


J 
people whose job it is to provide the academic and vocational edu- 
‘ation of their children. 

In this respect, teachers and supervisors of deaf children have a 
responsibility much greater than that of the public-school teacher. 
It is to be assumed that all of us ree ognize this responsibility, but 


in view of what we have accomplished, :t is also to be assumed that 
; very few of us have done anything about it. 

The columns of our various school papers have, in the past few 
months, carried any number of articles and editorials explaining why 


deaf men and women have been losing their jobs, why they have been 
unable to find new jobs, why they are not making satisfactory prog- 
ress in the present econom‘c and social set-up. All of these ‘articles 


might be boiled down to one fact, one conclusion, that boys and girls 
are being turned out of our schools lacking in right attitudes of work- 
ing and living; and right attitudes, in most cases, are nothing more 
nor less than good manners. 

Not so long a ago I heard a man define “education” as “learning how 
to live and le: ining how to make a living.” In our business of pro- 
viding education for deaf children, how near are we to living up to 
this definition? Fundamentally, there is nothing new in education. 
There is a great deal that has been overlooked and neglected, a great 
deal discarded; but, regardless of whatever changes and improve- 
ments we make in our teaching techniques, the laws of learning are 
today just what they were a thousand years ago. The same holds 
true of the laws that govern human conduct and human relations. 


Man is and always has been essentially a social animal, and his value 

as a member of society has always increased in proportion to his 

. ability to live by the Golden Rule and to accommodate his own 
interests to those of other people. 

Within the past few weeks 216 schools for the deaf, of one kind 


or another, in the United States and Canada, have closed up for 
the summer. Of the 22,000 pupils in these schools, about 5 percent, 
or 1,100 boys and girls, have been turned out as graduated, certifi- 
cated, or just plain quituated. To these 1,100 or so ex-pupils we 
have said: “Well, boys and girls, your school days are over. We 
have done all we can for you. It’s up to you now; you are on 
your own, full-fledged members of society.” The sad part about 
the whole business is that these boys and girls actually believe what 
we tell them—that they really are © equipped and ready to go out 
and tackle the universe. 

Let us draw, if you please, a cross-section of all these pupils who 
are leaving our schools this year. Say we have a group of a dozen 
boys and girls who represent the average graduating class. Two or 
three of the group will continue their education either in college 
or in some high school, two or three of the girls will marry within 
a short time, and the remainder of the group will go to work in 
factories, shops, or on farms. All of them must adapt themselves 
to new environments, to new social groups. How much have we done 
for them by way of preparation for these changes in their manner 
of living? 

Let us look at some of the individuals in this group. A is a boy 18 
years old, highly intelligent, and comes from a better-than-average 
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family. For his age and experience he is an exceptionally good 
printer and linotype operator. He wants to go to college. He is 
a football player. Two years ago he was selected as the best offen- 
sive center on any deaf football team in the Middle West. Last 
fall he decided that there wasn’t enough glory in being a lineman 
and informed his coach that he wanted to play at quarterback, 
The coach disagreed, but, in spite of his misgivings, gave the boy a 
tryout. As quarterback’ A was a complete failure. Because he 
insisted that his own judgment was better than that of his coach, 
because he refused to admit that he couldn’t call plays and signals 
correctly, he quit the team rather than go back to the position 
where he was of greatest value to his team. He has shown the same 
attitude in school and in the shop. What is the matter with this 
boy? He is insolent, willful, and refuses to recognize any opinion 
save his own; in short, he is seriously lacking in good manners. 
With a disposition like that, what are his chances ‘for success in 
college or in a commercial print shop ? 

B is a girl 20 years old, an average student, and a good worker. 
She has done well in domestic science and in the sewing rooms. 
She has the reputation of being a leader among the older girls. 
Very few people know that B is a troublemaker, “that she is over- 
bearing and rude, and that she is quarrelsome with girls who do 
not accept her leadership. To her superiors she is quite respectful, 
but when their backs are turned she makes fun of them and en- 
courages in younger girls a lack of proper respect for authority. 
B plans to marry this summer. How well will she succeed as a 
homemaker ? 

C is a boy 19 years old, a real he-man. Of average intelligence, 
he is a hard worker, nearly always good-natured, and has never 
made any trouble for his teachers or supervisors. Courtesy and 
politeness have a very small part in his scheme of living. He is not 
intentionally rude, but he never voluntarily performs any of those 
small acts of courtesy which indicate good breeding. When a visi- 
tor enters his schoolroom he never rises to his feet until the matter 
is called to his attention. Very often, while his teacher or principal 
is speaking to the class, he is apt to display his lack of interest by 
looking over a lesson or by talking to a fellow pupil. When he goes 
to the dining room his sole purpose is to absorb as much food as 
possible with a minimum expenditure of time, effort, and regard 
for the sensibilities of his tablemates. He is not antisocial, merely 
unsocial—a case of poor manners that could and should have been 
corrected. 

A fourth case is that of D, a 15-year-old boy who came to the 
State school from the public schools, about 4 years ago. D is 
unusually intelligent, a good student, and a thoroughly lovable boy. 
He is forever on the lookout for fresh information. Until a few 
months ago, D displayed one outstanding bad trait—selfishness and 
a lack of consideration for the the rights of his classmates. Every 
newspaper, magazine, or new book that was brought to the classroom 
was immediately pounced upon and completely monopolized to 
the great disgust of the rest of the class. Open disapproval and 
scolding from the teacher had only the effect of making D sullen and 
even less considerate. Finally, an appeal to the boy’s sense of fair 
play brought about the desired change. However, the trait remains 
and will be overcome only by the boy himself. 
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A, B, C, and D represent four general types of poor manners. 
If we should take the time and troubie to work out case studies 
of every member of the class we would find that with possibly one 
or two exceptions all of them have certain characteristics which, 
while they may not be actually objectionable, certainly are not de- 
sirable in a well-rounded social being. These pupils are typical 
of boys and girls in every school in the country. 

I believe that the picture which I have drawn for you is not an 
exaggerated one. It is a condition which has been and is being dealt 
with in the public schools and we may as well face it, too. What 
are we going to do about it? How are we going to go about train- 
ing our pupils so as to impress upon them the importance of such 
traits of character as consideration for others, courtesy, respect for 
age and authority, self-control, proper conduct at the table, atten- 
tiveness and thoughtfulness? Our old negative and haphazard 
methods of character training are not enough. 

Why not make character training—tre aining in morals and man- 
ners—the most important subject in our course of study? Let us 
teach manners, not for manners sake, but for the full development 
of the child. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2—-3:15 P. M. 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, superintendent, North Dakota School, Dev- 
ils Lake, N. Dak. 

Demonstrations in physical education correlating rhythm, geography, art, 
and declamation: Miss Hazel Jack assisted by Misses Jane Hall and Jo- 
sephine Olson, North Dakota Scheol, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Paper: Tiny Tap Dancers, Miss Hazel Jack, North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

Paper: Child Health; Demonstrations in Tumbling, Mr. Louis Burns, North 
Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


TINY TAP DANCERS 
(By Hazet Jack, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. Dak.) 


I can well remember my first attempts in teaching the baby deaf 
to tap dance. Twelve tiny tots without language, speech, or hear- 
ing were marched into the gymnasium. My duty was to develop 
their sense of rhythm and teach them to dance. I had eagerly 
anticipated this hour and plunged into my work with enthusiasm. 
Previous experience with hearing children prompted me to proceed 
in the usual manner of lining up my pupils and demonstrating the 
dance. It was an adorable little routine entitled “Tiny Taps”, ‘abso- 
lutely guaranteed to develop the smallest tap dancers in three les- 
sons. It had proven its worth with the hearing children, but some- 
how it lost its value with the deaf. 

The demonstration on my part seemed to hold their attention 
but when I demanded they follow me through the first step I 
ran into difficulty. A few were kind enough to imitate me but the 
majority found interests elsewhere. It is surprising to note how 
unimportant a teacher becomes in the presence of a waving window 
curtain, a sheet of music fluttering to the floor, or an untied shoe 
lace. I collected my class and before long was striving to teach 
brush forward, brush backward, stomp, stomp. In order to have 
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a beginning class follow it is necessary for the instructor to have 
her back to the group. I soon discovered I was soloing and that 
my little class was seeking enjoyment in the opposite end of the 
room. Discouraged, quite out of patience, and with some very defi- 
nite ideas of discipline in mind, I proceeded in the direction of my 
charges. Such a gay time as they were having. The object of this 
hilarity centered about a cricket. Little did I dream this insect 
had come in time to help me put across my first idea in tapping. 
Several of the class were executing perfect brushes and stomps. In 
fact one of the stomps was so perfect the result was fatal to the 
cricket. As soon as they noticed me they immediately enacted their 
experience with the bug. I responded by joining them. We con- 
tinued these exaggerated actions until the close of the period. 

At the next meeting of the class I held up a cricket which I 
had cut from black paper. They were delighted and immediately 
dramatized their former experience with the cricket. I placed this 
on the floor ahead of my right foot. Then I demonstrated the 
command “Kick the cricket, forward.” In order to save time I gave 
2ach child a cricket and soon the entire class had learned “Kick 
the bug, forward.” After this I gave the command “Kick the 
cricket, backwards.” “Step on it.” The next task was to shorten 
and time these steps. Before long this little device had aided me in 
developing the shuffle. I still use the idea in presenting tap work 
to babies but a 10-cent beetle now replaces the little cricket. 


CHILD HEALTH 


(By Louis Burns, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. Dak.) 





Every normal child born into this world is a trinity—mental, 
moral, physical—and every part of that trinity must be developed if 
the child is to become a useful citizen. A child developed physically 
alone becomes a sturdy type of person, often with weak intellectual 
powers. By developing the mental at the expense of the physical 
we go against the law of nature; for the best minds are usually 
found in the best bodies. Neither can a child be made into a useful 
citizen if its moral and spiritual side are developed at the expense 
of the mental and physical. 

In our work of educating the deaf we are not giving the physical 
side of education the attention that the mental and moral sides are 
receiving. We are disregarding the rule that children must have 
sound bodies if they are to have sound minds, Scientists have dis- 
covered that the brighter children are those with fewer physical 
weaknesses, that a healthy child gets along better with its classmates, 
and that it is not likely to have fits of anger. 

Few schools can boast of a physical-education program planned 
along lines so that every child receives some form of physical train- 
ing. Physical education as it is found in most of our schools consists 
of seasonal sports. Only those who take part in football, basketball, 
baseball, track, etc., receive attention, while the nearest children of 
the nonathletic type get to physical training is the side lines of 
athletic contests. 

To every boy and girl belongs the right to be developed physically 
as well as mentally and morally. Schools that recognize this fact are 
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the more progressive institutions today. They have abundant facili- 
ties for physical training. All activities are in the hands of experts, 
and every student, from the smallest tot to the largest pupil, receives 


some form of physical training, These schools have far better health 
records than those which do little or nothing to guard the health 
) of their children. 

Naturally one asks what form of physical exercise serves best all 
types of children. I believe tumbling does the greatest amount of 
good. It has an unusual appeal to ‘the nonathlete as well as the 

) athlete because the idea of “work” is absent, yet it develops every 

| muscle and encourages better care of the body. Tumbling is the 
most natural exercise in the world, in which the whole human race 
has at some time taken a few lessons and will continue to take as 
long as there are people. Babies do a bit of tumbling before they 
can walk. By bending, twisting, and turning they strengthen every 

, muscle in their bodies. If youngsters would be taught to keep up this 
useful art through life they would enjoy better health. 

Physical training is incomplete without hygiene education. There 
are many facts regarding sanitary science with which children must 
be familiar if they are to preserve their health. No matter how 
well a body is developed poor health is bound to follow if one violates 
the rules of good living. 

Most incurable diseases of the body which occur in middle life 
have their beginnings during childhood.. With wiser care of the 
health of children most of these diseases can be prevented. Some 
of the danger signals we must watch for are adenoids, diseased ton- 
sils, defective teeth, defective eyes, and nervous disorders. Many 
school children today are suffering from one or more of these ail- 
ments. The latest report on child health throughout the country is 
not very favorable. It shows that schools must try to strengthen 
the bodies as well as the minds of their students. 

Better-trained teachers are being required today than ever before, 
but very little thought is being given to improve the educational 
timber with which these teachers must work. It is a well-known 
fact that no matter how well a teacher is trained she cannot make 
a bright child out of a stupid one if the child is suffering from 
some ailment which is retarding its mental growth. Strong, healthy 
bodies are necessary if children are to make much headway in their 
school work. Therefore, it is imperative that health and physical 
education be part of every child’s training. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2:00-3:15 P. M. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND ART 


Leader: Dr. E. A. Gruver, superintendent, Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Presiding: Mr. Harry B. Brown, vocational principal, Pennsylvania. School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paper: The Annals Classification of Vocations Taught in American Schools. 
Mr. Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal, Iowa Sehool, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Discussion: Mr. Irving S. Fusfield, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Constitution. 

Report of the curriculum committee of the industrial arts and vocational 
education section of the American Instructors of the Deaf. Mr. Herbert H. 
Hutchinson, chairman, industrial principal, Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE ANNALS CLASSIFICATION OF VOCATIONS TAUGHT IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


(By Tom L. ANpERsoN, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa) 


In the Annals for November 1934, Professor Fusfeld has sub- 
mitted a discussion based upon a study of the vocations taught in 
American schools for the deaf as listed annually, in the January 
statistical number. Criticism had been directed at this classifica- 
tion on the ground that the list was all out of reason insofar as it 
constituted a true report of industries actually taught, it being appar- 
ent that schools were in the habit of reporting as “industries taught” 
any and all forms of pupil activity ouiside of academic hours, until, 
as Mr. Fusfeld himself points out, the list had grown from 14 dif- 
ferent trades as reported in the first list published in 1875, to a 
total of 126 as reported in 1933. Mr. Fusfeld admitted the justice of 
this criticism and personally checked over the list in the light of com- 
mon sense and in a sense of fitness as to what constitutes a “gainful 
occupation” as against mere sense training and prevocational ac- 
tivity. He suggested the elimination of all but 65 trades, which he 
listed in his article, as a basis for discussion and possible further 
modification. 

Mr. Fusfeld sought the opinions of others, and as a result he 
obtained and published two lists in addition to his own, one compiled 
by the committee on the vocational section within this convention, 
which cut the list down to a total of 45; the other compiled by 
myself, giving 58 as the total. These lists differ in some respects, 
but both of them made an effort to group logically the various occu- 
pations under major group headings, such as Agriculture, Com- 
mercial work, Homecrafts, Handicratts, Semiprofessions, and In- 
dustry. A review of Mr. Fusfeld’s correspondence file following the 
publication of this article with its tentative listings shows that the 
sentiment favored the list which I prepared, although some differed 
slightly as to minor details. It was agreed to settie the matter in 
discussion here, and here set up a form of report for future use in 
compiling this list. 

By way of refreshing your memories, I shall repeat the summary 
of Mr. Fusfeld’s article, as taken from the November 1934 Annals. 

1. Since the first report in the Annals, in 1875, of trades taught in 
American schools for the deaf, the number listed has increased from 
14 to 126, with the number of schools increasing from 55 to 218, and 
the school enrollment from 4,783 to 20,570. 

2. It appears the term “industries” is not interpreted with uni- 
form accuracy—many activities intended primarily as sense training, 
a number that are pseudovocational in nature, and others that are 
distinctly prevocational, being reported as “industries.” 

3. As an accurate presentation of what schools for the deaf are 
offering as vocational courses, demands the elimination from reports 
of such training of all work that is not essentially and directly vo- 
‘ational; that is, specific preparation in the theories, practices, and 
skills of gainful or useful occupations. 

4, The expansion between the years 1875 and 1933 is not entirely 
one of fact; to a large extent it is accounted for by an elastic nomen- 
clature and the inclusion of activities that really are not vocations. 
When nonvocational and prevocational work is separated from the 
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list of trades taught, and when the nomenclature is simplified by 
merging trades that are the same, even though named differently, the 
difference between 1875 and 1933 is less marked. Subjected to such 
a process of merging and elimination, the list of trades now taught 
in American schools for the deaf comprises not 126, but only 65, 
slightly more than half the number reported. 

5. To indicate trends, the vocations taught may be grouped ac- 
cording to a basic classification, the ones suggested here being agri- 
culture, commercial work, homecrafts, industry, semiprofessions. 

6. Much the greatest number of vocations in schools for the deaf 
are grouped under Industry, with approximately an equal scattering 
for the remainder among agricultural pursuits, commercial work, the 
homecrafts, and the near professions. 

Returning to the comments received by Mr. Fusfeld, following the 
publication of this article, I find that identical suggestions were made 
by a number of individuals, that the list as published should attempt 
to separate the vocations as taught from the so-called odds and 
ends which are the only activities in the smaller schools. The argu- 
ment is advanced that a day school which taught only rug weaving 
could not properly list this as a vocation, therefore would not be 
able to show any manual activity in its report if the proposed re- 
vision were too drastic. There is merit in this contention. I believe 
that it is practicable to follow this suggestion, but the list can then 
no longer be called a classification of vocations taught. 

Dr. Hall’s reaction to the discussion was favorable. Says he: 

I think both the classification list suggested by Mr. Tom Anderson and that 
suggested by your vocational committee are a tremendous improvement over 
the present arrangement, and I hope that there will be as much condensation 
as suggested in your report, if not more. 

Dr. Hall suggested some minor changes in the classifications, and 
also noted the omission of chemistry from the list of semiprofessions, 
an omission which should be rectified, although I believe that Gal- 
laudet College is the only one of our American schools teaching 
chemistry as a vocation. 

Perhaps the most searching analysis comes from Mr. Arthur G. 
Norris, head of the vocational department at the Missouri school. 
Says Mr. Norris: 

What seems apparent to me just now, is the need for a clear definition 
ef the branches, operations, and subject matter included in each vocational 
classification. To illustrate: Too many people are content to call any kind of 
woodworking “carpentry.” Carpentry is a distinct vocation and should not 
be confused with woodworking, cabinetmaking, or anything else. If we could 
have in the Annals, sometime prior to the making up of the list of industries 
reported, a clear, concise definition of each industry, along with instructions to 
reporting schools to make a careful study of the definitions before sending 
in their lists, I think it would be very helpful. This idea, if followed by 
the schools concerned, would automatically tend to reduce the number of 
industries reported. For example, wood turning would be reported under 
woodworking. The making up of the list of definitions, while not an easy 
task, seems to me to involve far less work than is now being expended by 
the various committees which have this matter under consideration. Not 
only would there be a saving in work, but I believe this is the tactful way 
to approach the problem. If those who are reporting industries for their 
schools could be made to see that in the light of approved vocational practice 
many of the things they report simply “do not belong”, results would be im- 
mediate. Limiting the industries acceptable for listing in the Annals will 
still fail to convince many that much they have been reporting fails to meet 
the qualifications set up, whatever they may be. 
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Mr. Norris’ suggestion clearly implies that before we can have 
an accurate list of industries taught, we should agree upon a uniform 
course of study, and a more or less uniform “tes aching procedure 
for the trades, and with this as the offici al yardstick we could 
positively separate those schools which are really teaching trades 
properly from those which merely maintain hans ae which certain 
activities pertaining to these trades are carried on, according to 
the needs of the community. In my judgment, this course is not 
only necessary but it is clearly inevitable. However, it will take 
time, measurable only in years. Meanwhile, we might well proceed 
with the present attempt to simplify the classification list, and I 
believe that we can do so without delay. At the same time, we 
can approach the major problem of determining what official yard- 
stick we can set, up, and I believe this might well be considered a 
legitimate function of the committee on the vocational section of this 
convention. I am sure that the editor of the Annals would wel- 
come such assistance, and that we should give it without delay. 

In the absence of any official yardstick, it is difficult for us to 
compile a list which can be considered perfect. Therefore, any list 
we draw up here will be subject to modifications in the light of 
experience, if we are to avoid injustice to certain schools “which 
differ from others in their courses. My earlier reference to chem- 
istry as an addition to the list is a case in point. Should it, or 
should it not be added when only one school teaches it vocationally ? 
We are not quite so uniform in our national vocational training 
programs that we can avoid extending the list materially for the 
sake of a few scattered schools which may be doing divergent work. 
The only sensible way out here is to set up the “question : Is it a 

gainful occupation in the section wherein the school is placed, and 
0 the school teach it to classes, with adequate equipment ? 

We should seek to eliminate those specialties which are set up from 
time to time for the benefit of certain talented pupils, without formal 
teaching nor classroom procedure. We are all familiar with such 
cases, wherein a problem pupil is set apart, as in brush making, for 
example, to be kept at it perhaps until he becomes expert to the point 
of making all the brushes used in the institution, and is a show 
pupil. To my wa ay of thinking, in such cases the school is not jus- 
tified in listing “brush making” in the Annals, as an “industry 
taught in the school.” Much of the weaving and special handicraft 
work will come under the same heading. Let us, therefore, apply 
common sense as the present yardstick, and proceed to draw up our 
list in the light of its dictates, leaving it to the editor of the Annals 
to modify the list according to the information he receives from the 
various schools accompanied by the honest assurance of the school 
head. This latter is what we must rely upon. 

In the feeling that it is still imperfect, but in the sense of giving 
this group a concrete list to discuss, I am submitting a list similar 
to the one published in the Annals under my name, but now modified. 

1. Indicate the type of industrial training offered, first by the 
major term, such as “Agriculture”, then in parenthises indicate the 
subdivision or subdivisions taught, as (dairying). 

2. In the lists of subdivisions given, no arbitrary limit is to be 
understood, and the school management may indicate others not 
herein mentioned until such time as the list may be perfected. The 
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use of “etc.” indicates that we are not attempting to cover the entire 
possible list of subdivisions of such trades as painting, sheet-metal 


working, and so on. 


3. Because their nature is obvious, the entire list of handicrafts 
has been separated into the prevocational classification, and this list 
may be added to according to the nature of the specific prevocational 


or sense training offered by the school. 


Nore 1.—In enumerating the vocations taught, the intention is to count only 
the major divisions, and not the subdivisions. 
following this method, we have cut the number of vocations down to 31; the 


number of prevocational subjects is as yet indeterminate. 


Nore 2.—A change in the title is made necessary in order to satisfy those 
who wish the list to include not only the vocations taught, but also all types 
of training given, in separate classifications. 
Classification of Manual and Trades Training Given in American Schools for 


the Deaf.” 
(The list is as follows:) 


A SUGGESTED CLASSIFICATION OF MANUAL AND TRADES TRAINING GIVEN 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


VOCATIONAL 


Agriculture: 

(Dairying) 

(Farming, general) 

(Floriculture) 

(Poultry culture) 

(Rabbit culture) 

(Gardening, fruit and truck) 
Commercial work: 

(Bookkeeping) 

(Shorthand) 

(Business-machine operation) 
Homecrafts: 

(Domestic art) 

(Domestic science) 

(Fancy needlework) 

(Home nursing) 
Semiprofessions : 

(Bacteriology ) 

(Commercial art) 

(Mechanical drawing) 

(Library management) 

(Photography ) 

(Barbering) 

(Cosmetology ) 

(Chemistry ) 
Trades and industries: 

(Automobile repairing and servic- 

ing) 

(Baking) 

(Blacksmithing) 

( Bookb nding) 

(Cleaning and pressing) 
Dressmaking : 

( Designing ) 

(Cutting and fitting) 

(General) 
Electrical servicing 
Floor surfacing 
Glazing 
Laundering: 
(Ironing) 
(General) 


Leather work: 
(Harness making) 
(Shoe repairing) 

Machinist trades: 
(Lathe operation) 
(Ete.) 

Masonry : 

(Cement work) 
(Bricklaying, ete.) 

Mattress making 

Millinery 

Painting and decorating: 
(Finishing) 
(Paperhanging) 


(Ete. ) 
Photo engraving 
Plumbing 


Pottery trades 
Power-machine operation 
Projection-machine operation 
Sheet-metal trades: 
(Tinsmithing) 
(Etc. ) 

Tailoring: 

(Designing) 
(Cutting and fitting) 
(General) 

The graphic arts: 
(Printing) 
(Linotyping) 
(Presswork ) 

(Ad. composition ) 
(Etc.) 

Upholstering 

Woodworking trades: 
(Cabinetmaking) 
(Carpentry) 
(Turning) 

(Carving) 


According to this listing, and 


The list should be headed: “A 
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PREVOCATIONAL 


Handicrafts: Handicrafts—Continued. 
(Brush making) (Leather work, fancy) 
(Chair caning (Metalwork, fancy) 
(Fiber-cord weaving) (Rug weaving) 
(Flower making) (Occupational therapy) 
(Lampshade making) (Lace making) 

(Ete.) 


DISCUSSION 
(By I. S. Fusrevp, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


It is my hope the following can be accomplished to clarify our 
present befuddled situation with regard to classification. 

1. Eliminate those activities from our lists that are not vocational 
in character. I mean all the sense-training activities. These are 
plainly kindergarten in nature. If the claim is made that these 
things incule ate manual deftness, then you might as well include 
tongue gymnastics, rhythm, and folk dancing, ete. 

2. Separate prevocational from actual vocational activities. 

3. Adopt a basic nomenclature. 

4. Reduce, if not eliminate the designation of parts of a vocation 
as om vocations. 

». Adopt standard definitions for the basic vocations. Thus, are 
linoty ping and presswork separate vocations, or should they be called 
printing? The same for the woodworking fields. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. ANDERSON’S PAPER 


Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, editor of the Annals, after congratulating 
Mr. Anderson on his constructive paper, stressed the great impor- 
tance of the proposal by explaining that the aim of this group was 
to raise the vocational work in our schools for the deaf up to the 
level of the academic work and stating that the classification of 
vocations taught was an absolutely essential preliminary step. Cur- 
riculum planning and the writing of minimum essentials and courses 
of study for each vocation could not proceed without a proper clas- 
sification. Mr. Fusfeld then stated the position of the Annals toward 
the proposed classification. The list printed in the January issue 
of the Annals, he stated, was merely a summary of what was re- 
ported to the Annals by the heads of the schools for the deaf. In 
the absence of any definite rules to govern classification, the editor 
had made only minor changes in the reports as submitted. If the 
vocational section of the convention could accept a satisfactory clas- 
sification which would be approved by the executive committee of 
the convention, the editor could then request the heads of the schools 
to follow that classification in reporting vocations taught in their 
schools. Mr. Fusfeld made five suggestions of what could be done by 
the vocational section: (1) Eliminate from the listings such activities 
as are not truly vocational in character, such as sense-training; (2) 
separate prevocational work from the truly vocational activities; 
(3) adopt a basic nomenclature; (4) reduce, if not omit, listings of 
parts of vocations; and (5) adopt standard definitions. 

Mr. Harvey B. Barnes, of the Illinois School, spoke on the need 
for a standardization of the courses of study so that the public, leg- 
islatur es, and boards of control would be able to fairly compare the 
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vocational work done in the different schools and would know just 
what the public funds given to the school were being used for. 

The chairman answered Mr. Barnes by saying that a committee 

yas to report on that matter later. 

Mr. Chetwynd McAlister, of the West Virginia School, rose to say 
that he thought chair caning, as taught in his school, should be 
listed as a separate vocation. 

Mr. Anderson replied that any activity could be listed if it were 
taught as a gainful industry. That should be the yardstick used in 
deciding whether : any activity could be listed as a vocation or not. 

Mr. Fusfeld explained that the vocational section could do nothing 
but recommend a classification to the executive committee of the 
conference which has jurisdiction over the policies of the Annals. 

The discussion was ended when it was agreed to print copies of the 
proposed classification to be distributed to the members of the voca- 

tional section for study and final action later. 

Mr. Brown introduced Mr. Charles Kepp, of the Mount Airy 
School. Mr. Kepp told of his efforts with the other members of the 
committee during the past two years to perfect a constitution for the 
vocational section and then distributed copies of the proposed draft 
with several alternative clauses. Final action on the report was to 
be taken later. (Sample of proposed constitution follows. The 
constitution was later returned to the committee for further 
consideration. ) 


CONSTITUTION OF THE VOCATIONAL SECTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


This section shall be known as the vocational section of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECTS 


The objects of this section shall be: 

Tirst. To secure the harmonious union under one group of all persons actively 
engaged in the vocational education and vocational guidance of the deaf in 
America. 

Second. To develop a vocational section as an integral part of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, which shall function in suchwise as the 
constitution of the convention may provide, and to formulate and promote 
vocational-education standards as they pertain to the training of deaf children. 

Third. To foster a clearer understanding and closer relationship between 
the members of the vocational group with all other persons actively engaged 
in the education of the deaf. 

Fourth. To protect and advance the interests of the members of the voca- 
tional group and to stimulate professional growth. 

Fifth. To encourage the vocational education of the deaf on the broadest, 
most advanced, and practical lines through the publication of reports, essays, 
and other writings. 

Sixth. To provide for general and sectional meetings of the members of the 
vocational group, with the view of affording opportunities for a free inter- 
change of ideas concerning methods and means of vocationally training the 
deaf. 

ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. This section shall be composed of active and associate members. 
Sec. 2. All persons who are actively engaged in the vocational education, 
supervision of vocational education, vocational guidance, or related subject 
teaching of the deaf shall be entitled to active membership in this section, 
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provided they are members of the convention in good standing, and as the 
section may otherwise specify. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in the vocational education and occupational 
welfare of the deaf may be entitled to associate membership, enjoying all 
the privileges of active membership, except to vote and to hold office, on being 
elected by a majority vote of the active members present at any section meet- 
ing held in conjunction with, or as a part of, a general meeting of the 
convention. 

Sec. 4. Nonpayment of the convention dues, or as the section may require, 
for 2 consecutive years shall be considered as equivalent to resignation from 
the section. 

ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS 


SecTION 1. The regular business of the section shall be transacted only at 
such general meetings as are held in conjunction with, or as a part of, a gen- 
eral meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Sec. 2. A quorum at any regular meeting of the members of the section shall 
consist of not less than 15 members in good standing. 

Sec. 3. Local or sectional meetings may be convened as the executive com- 
mittee shall determine. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the convention there shall be elected 
from among the membership of the convention a chairman, who shall call a 
meeting of the vocational section for the election of a vice chairman, a secre- 
tary-treasurer, and three directors, who shall constitute the officers of the 
section. 

Sec. 2. At least one director or officer shall be from the place or locality 
where the next general meeting of the convention is to be held. 

Sec. 3. The officers of this section shall continue in office until their suc- 
cessors are elected, and shall have power to fill vacancies occurring in their 
body, and they may create committees other than those named in this con- 
stitution as occasion demands, between general meetings. 

Sec. 4. The office of chairman of this section shall be filled by an active mem- 
ber in good standing, chosen as follows: Every al'ernate meeting, the selection 
shall be made from among the classroom teachers; and at every other meeting 
the selection may be made from among the active membership at large. The 
retiring chairman shall not be eligible for immediate reelection to that office. 


ARTICLE VI. POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


SecTIon 1. It shail be the duty of the chairman to preside at all meetings of 
the vocational section, to act as chairman of the executive committee, to counter- 
sign all contracts and other instruments of the section except checks, to au- 
thorize payment of bills, to exercise general supervision over the affairs of the 
various committees and of the section, and to perform such other duties as are 
incident to his office or as may properly be required of him by a majority vote 
of the officers of the section. The chairman shall be an ex-officio member of all 
committees. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the vice chairman to exercise the usual func- 
tion of a presiding officer when circumstances warrant, and perform such other 
duties as may be properly prescribed. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary-treasurer to record and have 
custody of the minutes of the proceedings of the general meetings and any 
other meetings as may be duly authorized by the section or the executive com- 
mittee, to conduct the official correspondence of the section and of the executive 
committee; in general, to perform such duties as are incident to this office or 
as may be properly required. 

Sec. 4. It shall also be the duty of the secretary-treasurer to have charge of 
all funds and to have custody of any and all property belonging to the section; 
to collect membership dues as the section may require and to pay all indebted- 
ness upon due authorization. A full and compleie account shall be kept of all 
moneys received and expended. The secretary-treasurer’s accounts shall be 
audited at each general meeting by the financial committee. 

Sec. 5. All ordinary expenses incurred by the section or the properly author- 
ized committees shall be borne by the section. Bills covering these expenses 
shall be presented to the chairman, who shall sign an order on the secretary- 
treasurer for their payment. 
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ARTICLE VII. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The committees of this section shall be as follows: (1) Executive, 
(2) nominating, (8) membership, (4) program, (5) resolutions, (6) publica- 
tions, (7) finance. 

Sec. 2. The executive committee shall consist of the chairman, the vice 
chairman, and the secretary-treasurer. 

Sec. 3. The nominating committee shall consist of five members in good 
standing appointed by the chairman. 

Sec. 4. The membership committee shall consist of three members appointed 
by the chairman. 

Sec. 5. The program committee shall consist of five members appointed by 
the chairman, preferably those members residing in the locality where ihe next 
general meeting is to be held. 

Sec. 6. The committee on resolutions shal! consist of three members appointed 
by the chairman. 

Sec. 7. The committee on publications shall consist of three members 
appointed by the executive commii tee. 

Sec. 8. The finance committee shall consist of three members in good stand- 
ing appointed by the chairman. 


ARTICLE VIII. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEES 


SEcTION 1. The executive committee shall approve and distribute the program 
for the ensuing general meeting, and shall under the direction of the officers of 
the section carry cut such plans and policies as are adopted by the section and 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to it. 

SEc. 2. It shall be the duty of the committee on nominations to appoint for 
election at a general meeting a select list of members for positions as cfficers 
of the section for the next ensuing term, providing the members so appointed 
conform to the requirements as specified in article V. The election of ihese 
officers shall be declared upon their approval by the convention. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the membership committee to conduct a mem- 
bership Campaign or to initiate steps that will bring the purpose of the voca- 
tional section to the attention of persons who are eligible for membership in 
the section and to solicit enrollment. 

Seo. 4. The program committee shall, with the advice of the chairman of 
the section, have charge of and make all necessary arrangements pertaining to 
the general meeting of the section, and may appoint a local committee to 
cooperate with it. 

Sec. 5. The committee on resolutions shall consider all resolutions expressive 
of the policy of the section and recommend their adoption or rejection to the 
members at a general meeting; motions to amend or alter resolutions from 
the floor at a general meeting shall be made in writing and shall be referred 
to the committee without debate. 

Seo. 6. The committee on publications shall exercise the right to print on 
publish all addresses and papers read or delivered before the section meetings 
in part or in full, in an official magazine, journal, or otherwise, and may pub- 
lish from time to time such papers or articles as may in the judgment of the 
committee be worthy of presentation in accordance with article II. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to have general oversight 
of the finances of the section and shall render at general meetings an audited 
statement of the secretary-treasurer’s accounts. 


ARTICLE IX. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be altered or amended insofar as the constitution of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is concerned at a general 
meeting of the section by a two-thirds vote of the members present; provided 
that the amendment or alteration has been given publicity in writing or other 
wise previous to said meeting and has been approved by the executive com- 
mittee. This constitution shall be effective immediately upon its adoption. 


Mr. Herbert H. Hutchinson, of the Ohio School, then read the 
report of the committee appointed to make a study of curricula for 
vocational courses. 
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REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


(By Hersert H. Hutcuison, Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio) 


I. INFORMATION CONCERNING TILE PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM RESEARCH PROJECT 


1, IMPORTANCE OF THIS PROJECT 


Its aim is to increase the effectiveness of the instruction being 
given to nearly twenty thousand deaf children in the United States 
by some two thousand five hundred teachers. Over seven and one- 
half million dollars is being spent for this instruction each year. 


2. SCOPE OF THE RESEARCH 


It will include all of the schools for the deaf in America of which 
there are well over two hundred. This project will include the pub- 
lic residential and day schools, also the denominational and private 
schools. 

3. SUBJPCTS TO BE INVESTIGATED 


A. The vocational education subjects —(1) Agriculture, (2) bak- 
ing, (3) barbering, (4) cabinetmaking and carpentry, (5) clothing 
and textiles, (6) cosmetology, (7) foods and _ nutrition, (8) 
graphic arts, (9) laundering, (10) painting and decorating, (11) 
photography, (12) printing and linotyping, (18) shoe repairing, 


! tailoring, (15) typing. 

The industrial arts subjects —(1) Automechanics; (2) caning 
na: basketry; (3) cement work; (4) ceramics; (5) electricity ; (6) 
glazing; (7) graphic arts; (8) the cana industries—(a) Forging, 
(b) casting, (c) machining, (d) sheet-metal working, (e) spinning; 
(9) plumbing; (10) woodworking. 


4. WORK TO BE DONE BY THE COMMITTEE 


1. Collect existing instructional material and other data from 
schools for the deaf and from other sources. 

2. Prepare a bibliography in each subject suitable for teachers, 
pupils, and administrators. 

3. Arrange suitable suggested projects. 

4, Select ‘subject matter. 

5. Arrange this subject matter in logical order. 

6. Also arrange the subject matter according to pupil, age, and 
grade, 

7. Prepare teaching devices. 

8. Describe approved teaching methods. 

9. Suggest industrial visits for each industry. 

10. Prepare a list of the necessary equipment. 

11. Make a tool list for each subject. 

12. Compile a sheet showing the per pupil cost of instruction in 
each subject. 

13. List the materials needed for 1 year’s instruction. 

14. Collect and prepare drawings for ideal laboratories or shops 
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15. Investigate each industry to determine its suitability for deaf 
workmen. 

16. Determine the relative importance of each of the industries. 

17. Prepare safety instruction suitable for each industry. 

18. Devise suitable methods of teaching shop language in the in- 
dustrial laboratories. 

19. Collect information as to the success of persons trained in 
schools for the deaf. 

20. Set up methods of testing the efficiency of the instruction being 
given. 

21. Edit the material collected and written. 

22. Publish in mimeograph or printed form the results of this 
research. 

23. Distribute this published material to the various schools, per- 
sons, and organizations concerned. 

24, Revise it when needed. 


5. SPONSORS OF THE CURRICULUM PROJECT 
American instructors of the deaf. 
United States Office of Education. 


State department of education in Ohio. 
State school for the deaf in Columbus. 


II. WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE COMMITTEE 


1. Subcommittees to work on each of the various industrial arts 
and. vocational education subjects have been selected, taking into 


consideration the following points: 

(1) Deaf and hearing teachers are to be represented on these sub- 
committees. 

(2) Residential schools, day schools, parochial schools, and private 
schools are to be represented in each case on each of these subcom- 
mittees. 

(3) Members of these subcommittees are to be distributed geo- 
graphically over North America. 

2. Some courses of study and other data have been collected and 
considered from schools for the deaf. 

3. Tentative set of aims and objectives for teaching industrial arts 
and vocational education have been listed. 

4, The Ohio prospectus for industrial arts has been completed and 
is available for use by the members of this committee and the sub- 
committees, 


III. PROPOSED WORK FOR THE COMMITTEE 


It is proposed that the committee and its subcommittees be given 
permission to continue the work above outlined for the next 2 years, 
reporting progress at the next national Convention of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

It is also proposed that the committee be instructed to request 
financial aid from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
or through some other agency, to assist in the curriculum outlined 
above. 
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Herbert H. Hutchinson, Tom L. Anderson, Harry B. Brown, 
committee. 

Mr. T. L. Anderson moved that all committees be reappointed to 
continue their work. This motion passed. 

The chairman appointed a resolutions committee consisting of Mr. 
A. H. Norris, of Indiana, chairman; Miss Amelia Brooks, of Mich- 
igan, and Mr. John T. Boatwright, of Minnesota. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION, 2-3:15 P. M. 
SUPERVISION 


Leader: Mrs. Gladys Davis, principal, Virginia school, Staunton, Va. 

Chairman: Mr. Howard M. MecManaway, superintendent, Virginia school, 
Staunton, Va. 

Address: Mental Hygiene in Relation to Individual Differences, Dr. Elise H. 
Martens, senior specialist, education of exceptional children, United States 
Department of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Address: Selecting an Instrument for Measuring Achievement, Dr. Walter 
S. Monroe, University of Illinois, Jacksonville, Il. 

Paper: The Selection and Use of Standardized Mental Tests for the Child 
with a Language Handicap, Dr. Helen F. Schick, Central Institute, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN RELATION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


(By ELIse H. Martens, Senior Specialist in Education of Exceptional Children, 
U. S. Office of Education.) 


I have come to speak to you today not as an instructor of deaf 
children, but as one who is interested in the guidance of a// children, 
with particular reference to those who deviate seriously from normal 
in physical or mental characteristics. Individual differences in learn- 
ing power occur among them all, regardless of their physical status. 
A deaf child may be exceptionally bright or he may be exceptionally 
slow. Too often we pay little attention to the bright child, but 
we are forced to consider seriously the needs of the dull. He de- 
mands attention whether we feel that we have time to give it to 
him or not. It is our responsibility to see that he receives all the 
help that we are capable of extending to him. 

The same general philosophy of education applies to all children, 
whether bright or dull, whether hearing or deaf, whether blind or 
seeing, whether crippled or bodily whole. Its fundamental principle 
is that each child shall be educated in keeping with his capacities, 
limitations, and interests, looking toward the happiest adjustment 
he can make in life and the most constructive contribution he can 
bring to society. Such an adjustment and such a contribution are 
the secret of mental health. To bring them about is the goal of 
mental hygiene. If provisions for individual differences contribute 
to this goal, then they contribute to mental hygiene. 


WHAT INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES SHALL WE LOOK FOR? 


If we are to make adjustment to meet individual differences in 
learning power, we must first know what those differences are, where 
they occur, and to what extent they occur among the children of the 
group. There can be no way of telling what progress we should ex- 
pect Johnny to make until we know at least approximately how well 
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Johnny can learn the elements that make for progress. There is no 
sure way of knowing how to help Susie, who seems to make no 
progress at all, unless one finds out whether the lack of achievement 
is due to a visual defect, to an emotional conflict, to poor intellectual 
capacity, or to any one of a number of causes—or possibly to a com- 
bination of several of them. 

The effective teacher of a regular elementary grade of so-called 
“normal” children does not rest satisfied until she knows all there is 
to be known about each child who is méeting serious obstacles in the 
way of progress. She will want to know first of all about his physi- 
cal condition—whether bad eyes, ears, heart, lungs, or any other 
bodily condition is contributing to his failure. Hence she secures a 
thorough physica] examination by the school physician. She will 
want to know whether he is of approximately normal mental capacity 
or whether he rates seriously below or above average in his learning 
power. So she sees to it that an individual intelligence test is ad- 
ministered, supplemented perhaps by an achievement test in funda- 
mental processes. She will want to know something of the type of 
home from which he comes, the home relationship existing among 
members of the family, and any environmental] influence or past his- 
tory that may have a bearing upon his attitude or his accomplish- 
ment. So she visits the home, talks with the parents, and attempts 
to win their confidence through sincere friendliness and willingness 
to serve. Finally she will want to know something of the child’s 
interests, his likes and his dislikes, his ambitions, his temperament, 
and his moods, and any hidden conflicts that keep him from doing 
his best. This is the most difficult task of all and none but the truly 
sincere and discerning will succeed in it. There are, to be sure, 
measures of personality that are still in the experimental stage, but 
to know a child’s heart one must go beyond objective measurement 
into subjective understanding and desire to serve. 

The individual differences for which we must look may always be 
said to be of these four general types—physical, intellectual, environ- 
mental, and emotional. They react upon one another to such an 
extent that no case study is complete unless it has taken all four of 
them into consideration. And the ultimate secret of the difficulty 
may rest in the most unexpected place. If this is true of hearing 
children, how much more true it must be of the deaf and hard 
of hearing, for whom one avenue of approach is either altogether 
closed or seriously restricted. The physical incapacity and the sen- 
sitiveness and conflicts that often result from it may be, as we know, 
serious contributing factors in the failure’ of a normal intellect to 
achieve normal results. 


HOW CAN WE DISCOVER INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES ? 


The answer to this question has already been indicated, at least 
for hearing children. It is the same for the deaf, but in some re- 
spects much more difficult to apply. I refer particularly to the 
diagnosis of intellectual status through the use of mental tests. An 
individual verbal test such as the Stanford-Binet cannot be used 
with reliability for the deaf because of the language difficulty in- 
volved. Group mental tests of verbal type offer the same objection. 
These are in reality achievement tests in language for the deaf, 
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and this factor vitiates their usefulness as intelligent tests. Per- 
formance tests, it is contended, measure a different kind of capacity. 
The development of psychological tests suitable to the deaf is one 
of the most challenging problems of research facing us today. Con- 
siderable study, as you know, has already been given to it, and I 
shall await with intense interest your discussion of the subject and 
the reports of progress made at various centers. I wish there might 
be in every school for the deaf a bureau of tests and measurements 
or a psychological laboratory or some other type of service avail- 
able through which testing programs can be carried on. In some 
cases there can be—and there is—an affiliation with a nearby col- 
legiate institution that gives the needed help. In other cases the 
school itself may have someone on its own staff to carry on the 
program. In every case there must be a recognition of the problem 
and an attempt to meet it in some way if provision is to be made 
for individual differences. 

Lacking adequate psychological tests of intelligence for the deaf, 
some of us have turned to the use of achievement tests as a sub- 
stitute, knowing that the correlation between the two is generally 
high. Yet thase, too, fail with the child who has not had the op- 
portunity to develop language concepts. What test, for example, 
is there that will give even an approximate index of the intellectual 
power of the deat boy who comes to a residential school at the 
age of 10 or 12, never having been in school, never having had 
systematic instruction in language, living ina world of silence and 
solitude? The answer to that question must come through the ef- 
forts of you who work day after day with that boy in the class- 
room and through the efforts of those research specialists who can 
take what you ‘have to give and use it in the construction of a 
scientific instrument of measurement. 

Yet in our zeal for developing a test of intellectual ability to be 
used for the deaf, let us not neglect the other evidences of individual 
differences on which we can secure information without serious difli- 
culty. Are you sure that Jim can see your lips as you try to teach 
him to read speech? Perhaps he is failing because of a serious eye 
difficulty. Vision, important as it is for all of us, is doubly impor- 
tant for the child who must make his eyes serve as ears as well. Are 
Jane’s inattention, listlessness, and consequent failure due to poor 
vitality or to an emotional difficulty, either of which should be investi- 
gated or remedied? We dare not lay at the door of mental deficiency 
the failure of any child until we have exhausted all other possibilities 
that might contribute to it. 


WHAT RELATION DO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES HAVE TO CLASSIFICATION, 
PROMOTION, AND GRADING? 


Having discovered individual differences among the pupils in her 
class, what shall the teacher do about them? How can she use her 
knowledge in problems of classification, promotion, and grading? 
Again I “shall speak from the standpoint of the hearing child and 
leave you to make the application to the deaf. 

More and more the school is taking into consideration the chrono- 
logical and social maturity of the child as it plans his educational 
program. Progressive school administrators have come to realize 
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that a 12-year-old boy or girl has no place in a group of first or 

second graders, whatever his mental capacity or incapacity may be. 

Repeated nonpromotion in a grade is not countenanced as it used to 

be. Some school systems have gone so far as to rule that when a 

child becomes 13 years of age, automatically he shall be transferred 

to the junior high school regardless of his past achievement. As an 

| adolescent, he becomes then the responsibility of the secondary 

school, which is expected to make adaptation of its curriculum to meet 
his individual needs. 

As a result of these developments the teacher of any grade today is 
likely to have in her class a widely varying array of abilities and 
degrees of achievement, even more pronounced than what one found 
a decade ago. Whether she wishes to do so or not, she will probably 
| discover that the easiest—or rather, the least difficult—w ay to handle 
) these individual differences is to classify the pupils in the group into 

two or three sections of approximately homogeneous standing and to 
| differentiate the curriculum, wherever it is necessary to do so, to suit 
the needs of each section. ‘All the pupils will not be doing standard 
work of the grade in every subject. Some will be working in ad- 
vance of the grade, others will be far below it. Some may be read- 

/ ing scientific material written in technical language, others may be 

, re¢ ading a story of boats or of the farm expressed in the simplest 

} words. Yet in music, art, manual activities, and the discussion of 
problems of citizenship they may all be working together and enjoy- 
ing a common program. For purposes of records they are all, per- 
haps, in the fifth, or in the sixth grade. By chronological and social 
standards they belong there. By standards of the course of study 
they are in various grades, ranging perhaps from the first or second 
upward. Which, I ask, is the more important standard to consider 
from the standpoint of mental hygiene? 

: Such a program of classification presupposes careful and system- 
atic counseling of individual pupils. Many city school systems have 
employed persons attached to the respective schools of the city whose 
primary responsibility is to study the individual child, to keep a 

: cumulative record of his progress, of his abilities and disabilities as 
revealed by tests, of his interests, and of his physical condition. 
Data on all of these items are based not upon a single examination but 
upon periodic tests given at intervals of 1 or 2 years. The informa- 
tion thus secured constitutes the basis for personal guidance, place- 
ment in school work, and counseling toward future education. 


HOW CAN WE ADAPT READING MATERIALS TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES? 


One of the most important factors in making provision for indi- 
vidual differences is the choice of suitable re ading material for vary- 
ing levels of ability. Older children, even if they are of subnormal 
intelligence, resent the “babyish” material which is given them to 
read. Stories contained in the ordinary primer have no interest or 
challenge for them. What they need is material on the level of their 
| mature experience written on the level of their capacity to under- 

stand. 
Fortunately, the publishers are beginning to realize the existence 
| of this problem, and books as well as series of books are coming from 
the press that fulfill the requirement. “Transportation”, “Indians”, 
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“Policemen”, “Paper”, “Hot Dry Lands”, “Milk”, are some of the 
titles of a series of attractively illustrated booklets that have recently 
appeared without grade designation, merely offering reading ma- 
terial at various levels of difficulty based upon topics that are of 
real interest to every growing boy and girl. The absence of the 
grade designation makes it convenient to use such books for any 
child in any grade. 

Some teachers solve the problem by writing and typing stories of 
their own that are fitting for a particular child. Others base the 
language and reading vocabulary used upon the experiences of the 
class or of individuals in the class. Still others paraphrase material 
found in the regular text, bringing it down to the level of the child 
in question. The essential fact in all these plans is that the 14- or 
15-year-old must not be subjected to the embarrassment of reading 
about the cat and the rat and the baby doll in the usual 6-year-old 
fashion. His are mature interests, and he must be given the oppor- 
tunity of nurturing them. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THE SERIOUSLY OVER-AGE CHILD WHO IS OF NORMAL 
INTELLIGENCE? 


When a foreigner comes to our shores at the age of 15, he may 
wish to attend school in order to learn English, of which he knows 
not a word. Perhaps he will attend a night class for foreigners, but 
if no such class exists in the community he will probably ask to be 
enrolled in the day school. What shall be done with him there? 
Shall he be assigned to the first grade, where his knowledge of 
English would place him or to the junior high school, where his age 
and intelligence would place him? If he goes to the junior high 
school, shall he be expected to flounder in the regular classes, or 
shall he be enrolled for the time being in a special “opportunity” 
class? Most progressive school systems have organized such oppor- 
tunity classes in which misfits of one kind or another are given the 
type of treatment that each one requires, with the expectation that 
transfer to a regular class will be made as soon as adjustment is 
effected. 

Undoubtedly a class of this type is the best place for our foreign 
friend. At first he will need to spend much of the day listening, 
watching, and learning the elements of the English language. He 
will probably use as basic-language material simple sentences con- 
cerning houses, clothing, streetcars, money, and other items pertinent 
to everyday living. Almost immediately, however, he will be able to 
join the other boys in their physical activities; and soon, too, he will 
be able to participate to some extent in shop work, in art, and other 
creative activities not requiring a large vocabulary. Gradually his 
language ability will increase, but he will probably need the help of 
the opportunity class in this respect as long as he remains in school. 
The principle upon which his program is planned involves segrega- 
tion for special help as long as he needs it but congregation with 
other pupils in those aspects of work in which he can join with any 
degree of satisfaction. 

Can the over-age deaf child who is of normal intelligence be han- 
dled in somewhat the same way? He enters school late, a “foreigner” 
to the English language. He needs special guidance and help, not in 
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the first grade but in a special group, in which language concepts can 
be built up from the beginning, but from which he will go to take his 
place with other pupils of his own age as it is found that he can 
participate with them. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILD? 


With the mentally deficient child the underlying principle is the 
same. City day et for hearing children have met the problem 
by organizing special classes in w hich the simplest demands of life 
are considered the foundation upon which to build the curriculum. 
These children (if they are truly mentally deficient) will be the 
“wood cutters” and the “hod carriers” of tomorrow. They will al- 
ways need supervision and guidance, They are content with small 
achievements. They are children of habit and not of thought. 
Hence proper habit training is with them of great importance. So 
also is training in simple manual processes, in the manipulation of 
common tools, ‘and in the practices of homemaking. 

A teacher in a village school of three rooms found that in her 
class of 30 or more pupils there was a big, overgrown boy whose fail- 
ure day after day and month after month was making him surly 
and resentful against his schoolmates and against society. His men- 
tal retardation was established by an individual test. Something had 
to be done about it, or there would soon be trouble. The teacher de- 
termined to find the thing that Joe could do and to forget about the 
things he could no¢ do. She discovered that he had a propensity for 
neatness and order, and forthwith made him the “business manager” 
of the room. He took charge of the supplies and never was anyone 
more meticulous in distributing and checking them than he. He was 
made responsible for the windows, for the blackboards, and for the 
wastebasket. All of these activities furnished language and reading 
material. The names of articles used in the classroom, the locations 
from which they came, and descriptive sentences about them took the 
place of the primer stories which he had flung away with distaste. 
He entered into the new program with zest, and before many weeks 
were over his surliness had dr opped away from him. He had found 
something that he could do well, and the other pupils exper lenced a 
new respect for him. Was this conducive to mental health ? 

The teacher could not have handled the problem as she did if her 
superior officers had insisted that she follow strictly a course of 
study with Joe as with the other children. Happily it was recognized 
that the course of study was made for the child, not the child for the 
course of study. Hence grade designation and grade requirements 
became secondary to the welfare of the pupil, 

The question of training a mentally deficient child for occupational 
activity concerns us not a little. Shall we train him for a specific 
trade or shall we limit ourselves to exposing him to a variety of 
manual experiences, attempting to instill in him, on the one hand, a 
familiarity with common tools and care in their use, and, on the 
other hand, habits of punctuality, cooperation, and " obedience to 
directions? In schools for hearing children practice varies. In some 
instances, specific trade training is given, apparently with some suc- 
cess. In perhaps a larger number of cases, 1t is deemed best to make 
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the training prevocational rather than vocational. Few, if any, seri- 
ously subnormal children will ever become skilled workman. Most 
of them will always work under immediate direction in routine jobs. 
In view of this fact specialists in the field are tending toward the 
conviction that a large variety of simple manual experiences is bet- 
ter than intensive trade training. This does not preclude, however, 
the possibility of giving intensive vocational direction to the child’s 
education just before he leaves school, should he show special apti- 
tude or ability for a given type of work. 


SHALL WE “BLUFF” THE CHILD OR HELP HIM TO RECOGNIZE AND TO COM- 
PENSATE FOR HIS HANDICAP? 


It has been said with regard to general education that a child 
needs not so much to complete 12 grades of school work (through the 
high school) but to be given the opportunity of 12 years of education 
in school. The whole scheme of grade designation is admittedly 
open to very serious question. Special classes are one means of ob- 
viating the difficulty, for in many of these no grade designation what- 
ever is given. A 14-year-old boy who is mentally deficient and 
doing academic work of third- or fourth-grade standard may be in 
a so-called advanced special class, not because of his achievement, 
but because of his age and experience. In some respects (perhaps 
in physical activities, or in drawing, or in shop work) he is accom- 
plishing results that are much nearer to the standard of his own age 
level. The 15-year-old foreigner who is sent to the junior high 
school knows that he cannot read or speak English. He does not 
need to be told that he is a beginner, but he is happy that in spite of 
that fact a place has been found for him with boys and girls of his 
own age. 

In neither one of these cases does it seem justifiable to “bluff” 
the child. The sooner handicaps are recognized, the sooner com- 
pensation will be made. Neither is it necessary, however, to em- 
barrass the child by emphasizing the fact that he is doing only sec- 
ond- or third- or fourth-grade work. In the first place, since his 
achievement varies in different subjects, his attention may be called 
to the good work he is doing in certain fields, and he can be honestly 
told that most children do better in one thing than in another. In 
the second place, if we can learn to speak in terms of years of educa- 
tion instead of grades of school work, we shall surmount the diffi- 
culty altogether. If in any given instance, however, it becomes neces- 
sary for the child to face the fact of his grade retardation, it seems 
far better for him to face it now than either to be disillusioned later 
or to continue to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think, to the detriment of his own relationship to his fellow men. 


CAN THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM HELP IN PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Much has been said of recent years concerning the value of inte- 
grating the subject matter of the curriculum about a central theme 
of interest. For example, if a fifth grade is studying transporta- 
tion, abundant reading material about diffierent types of transporta- 
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tion is introduced. The development of means of transportation 
from ancient times to the present is studied as a part of the program 
of social studies. Transportation used in different countries brings 
geography into the picture. Simple concepts of science are in- 
volved in analyzing locomotion of various types. Arithmetic is 
applied to the construction of covered wagons, boats, airplanes, and 
other examples of means of transportation. Opportunity is given 
for expression in creative art, in music, and in dramatization, all 
bearing upon transportation. The climax is reached with a per- 
formance and an exhibition of products before an admiring audience. 

It has been my pleasure to see an activity program of this kind 
under way with deaf children as well as with hearing children. In 
such a procedure there is always a wealth of opportunity for giv- 
ing attention to individual differences. The brightest child can read 
and investigate and create to the height of his ability, and the slow- 
est child can limit his performance to minimum essentials. Both 
are happy in the realization of certain tangible values that show the 
fruit of work enthusiastically done. 


HOW DOES THE RECOGNITION OF PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
PROMOTE MENTAL HEALTH? 


In conclusion may we go back to the fundamental principle of 
educational philosophy which we have said involved the secret of 
mental health. 

“Hach child shall be educated in keeping with his capacities, limi- 
tations, and interests.,-—Not in accordance with someone else’s 
capacities, but in accordance with his own; not to be measured by 
someone else’s limitations but only by his own; not to follow some- 
one else’s line of interest but his own. Is this not the very essence 
of provision for individual differences? We are so prone to feet 
that everybody in the class should go the same way, do the same 
things, and achieve the same results. But men—and children—are 
not made that way. Each is an individual and in some way is differ- 
ent from every other individual. 

“Looking toward the happiest adjustment he can make in life.°— 
Consideration and encouragement of Ann’s talent for drawing will 
certainly help to make her a happier child and able to make a hap- 
pier adjustment in life. Kindly understanding of Joe’s intellectual 
deficiency, together with adjustment of the curriculum to meet his 
need, may save him from criminal revolt against a society that 
seemed to demand the impossible. Happy adjustment in life depends 
in part at least upon capitalizing one’s assets and minimizing one’s 
limitations. This the provision for individual differences makes 
possible. 

“Looking toward the most constructive contribution he can bring 
to society.”—Nothing succeeds like success. Even the making of a 
little yellow box brings to the mentally deficient child as much joy 
as the solution of a complex problem in science does to the gifted 
child. In holding each responsible for what he can do—no more 
and no less—we are building the foundation for happiness in achieve- 
ment that cannot help but promote mental health. 
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SELECTING AN INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT 
(By Watter S. Monrog, University of Illinois, Jacksonville, Ill.) 


A potent motive in the development of standardized tests begin- 
ning about 25 years ago was a conviction that the subjective factor 
in teachers’ marks and examination grades made such measures so 
grossly inaccurate that they were practically worthless as quantita- 
tive descriptions of the status of pupil achievement. Consequently, 
it is natural that objectivity in scoring came to be thought of as 
a necessary characteristic of an instrument for measuring achieve- 
ment and that relatively little attention was given to other qualities. 
This attitude still colors much of our thinking about educational 
measurement. Many teachers consider an examination of the essay 
type practically worthless as a measuring instrument, and on the 
other hand accept a test that is objectively scorable as a highly 
satisfactory means of measuring achievement. This belief is not 
defensible. The evidence resulting from studies of the marking of 
examination papers is misleading. The reliability of the grades as- 
signed to a set of essay ex: :mination papers in frequently comparable 
to that of a number of widely used standardized tests. Further- 
more, an objective test may be highly reliable and yet be grossly 
lacking in validity. 

In measuring achievement a teacher wishes to ascertain the degree 
to which his pupils have attained the objectives set for them. These 
objectives may be thought of in terms of abilities to do certain 
things—ability to speak correctly and effectively, ability to read 
critically, ability to think about present-day problems and issues, 
ability to explain and interpret natural phenomena, ability to illus- 
trate and apply principles, and the like. Such abilities are not the 
same as the ability to identify statements that are true and those 
that are false, or the ability to select the best answer from a given 
list, and the like. The ability measured directly by an objective 
test is seldom recisely the same as that specified in statements of 
educational objectives. When it is not the same, the measurement 
of the degree to which the pupils have attained’ the objectives set 
for them can be accomplished only indir ectly, that is, by measuring 
some other ability. If this other ability is jerfectly correlated with 
the ability specified by the objectives, the indirectness of the proc- 
ess of measurement does not affect the validity of the test scores, 
but in many cases the correlation is far from perfect and further- 
more the relation that exists is affected by the type of test the 
teacher commonly administers and other phases of his instruction. 

Writers have cited coefficients of correlation designated as “high” 
in support of the contention that true-false tests, multiple- choice 
tests, and other ob‘ective measuring instruments are highly valid. 
The evidence does not prove this contention. The interpretation of 
these coefficients of correlation has not been very intelligent, but 
more important is the fact that the validity of a test is not neces- 
sarily stable. In spite of the fact that we commonly speak of the 
validity of a test as if it were a fixed characteristic, it varies. A 
particular test or a particular type of test may be highly valid in one 
situation but grossly lacking in validity in another. Frequently one 
is asked, “What is the best silent reading test?” or “Do you consider 
Test A better than Test B?” Such questions are indefinite and us- 
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ually not answerable. The relative merits of a test must be stated 
with reference to a particular use. We should speak of the validity 
of a test for a particular purpose rather than of its validity in 
general. 

Nearly 20 years elapsed after Rice’s investigation of spelling be- 
fore school administrators and teachers generally were converted to 
the proposition that standardized tests were possible and desirable. 
Those who resisted the efforts of the advocates of standardized tests 
were not students of the problems of educational measurement but 
rather persons who were influenced by tradition and made little 
effort to understand the evidence presented. Today measurement by 
means of objective tests is fashionable and one risks being classed as 
unorthodox if he criticizes, but it appears that many of our present 
measurement enthusiasts have only a superficial understanding of 
the measurement process and are not interested in becoming informed. 
In other words, it appears that within the past 40 years the pendu- 
Jum of public opinion relative to educational measurement has 
swung from one extreme to the other and that now the students of 
the problems of educational measurement face the task of converting 
a group of “believers” rather than a group of “skeptics.” In at- 
tempting this, attention should be focused upon basic principles. 
Some of these may seem platitudinous. For example: 

(1) Objectivity in scoring is a desirable characteristic but an 
objectively scorable test is not necessarily a good test. In some situa 
tions, a subjective test or essay examination may be a better measur- 
ing instrument. 

(2) The merits of a test must be determined for each type of 
situation in which it is to be used. Evidence that a test is satisfactory 
in a particular situation does not justify its acceptance as a good test 
to use generally. The reliability and to some extent the validity of a 
test are not stable characteristics. 

The number of available tests in many subject-matter fields is 
large and the problem of making a wise selection is frequently not 
an easy one. The tests within a given field cannot be evaluated ex- 
cept with reference to a particular function. Hence, it is imperative 
that those who have the responsibility for making selections be able 
to think for themselves. Coefficients of reliability and coefficients of 
validity are frequently misinterpreted. A person who has not made 
a thorough study of correlation should be cautious in interpreting 
reported values. 


THE SELECTION AND USE OF STANDARDIZED MENTAL TESTS FOR 
THE CHILD WITH A LANGUAGE HANDICAP 


(By Heten F. Scuick, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 


The field of mental testing is a large one and the number of tests 
available for use has increased rapidly since the first scale of Binet 
in 1905. From this vast number of tests, are there any suitable for 
measurement of the intelligence of the deaf or speech-defective child 
and can standardized procedure be used ? 

Selection must first be made on the basis of language involved in 
the test. All performance tests are not nonverbal. Both group and 
individual tests differ in the degree and manner in which they are 
free from verbalism—and the instructions are as important as the 
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mode of response. In a survey of tests made by Schieffelin and 
Schwesinger, three types of tests are identified 
Directions: 


I. Pantomime. Response, nonverbal or manipulative. 
II. Verbal. Response, nonverbal or manipulative. 
III. Verbal. Response, verbal. 


In only group I could we find tests applicable to the deaf unless 
we assume that we wish to measure lip-reading ability and the 
acquisition of language as well as intelligence. 

Responses of the performance type may vary from gross manipula- 
tion (such as building a tower of blocks) to subtle gesture, symboliz- 
ing a “principle” that could be verbally expressed (such as copying 
an updown reversal of pattern). Pantomime directions can be so 
difficult that they are a problem in themselves or they may be ex- 
pressed in such simple gestures that “they put themselves across.’ 
If directions are given in pantomime they must be standardized just 
as verbal directions have been and the test must be given to both 
hearing and deaf groups. 

The superiority of an individual test as compared to a group test 
is much more marked for the deaf. So many more external in- 
fluencing factors enter into group tests for the deaf such as calling 
attention to the tester, giving directions, starting and stopping to- 
gether, etc., that the final results are not reliable. 

Granting that an adequate mental test has been found, what addi- 
tional problems of testing procedure arise when the child with a 
language handicap is being tested ? 

In my experience, I have found the time concept one of the most 
difficult. Performance tests, have for the most part, been standard- 
ized on the basis of time required to successfully complete the task 
imposed. Directions for hearing children include the command “Do 
this quickly.” How can speed of performance be expressed in panto- 
mime? The training of the deaf child in the development of lan- 
guage is a slow, painstaking process and the goal of the teacher is 
perfection rather than speed of expression. Pointing to the clock 
is perhaps the best way to indicate to the deaf child that his per- 
formance is being timed, but this frequently serves as a distraction 
because he pauses to look at the clock. U sually if there is a sample 
preceding the recorded test, the notion of speed can be stressed in 
the sample and the distraction of the clock is not so great for the 
test. 

In some tests better results are obtained if two children compete 
or if the child is shown his own score and urged to better performance 
time on succeeding tests. Unfortunately, a numerical confusion then 
occurs. In school marks and most games, the number of successes 
are recorded and the child with the highest number of points scored 
wins. How can the notion that the lower the number of seconds— 
the better the performance be explained? As a device to clarify this, 
two toy autos were used effectively on a track marked with a time 
scale for scores on the lectometer. 

In group testing with the deaf, keeping within time limits is 
difficult. Flashing a light as a si nal seems the best, but even then 
the tester must have a number of assistants to avoid the delay in 
starting and to collect and turn papers of a few individuals at the 
end of the time allotted for the test. 
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Behavior problems offer another source of unreliability in testing 
the handicapped. Without language, their manifestations are more 
frequent and may take unexpected forms. Does failure to attempt 
to perform a test indicate lack of ability, lack of understanding of 
the test directions, fatigue, loss of interest, timidity, or a negativistic 
attitude? Sometimes the timidity and apparent fear are manifesta- 
tions of negativism—or on occasion the negativistic attitude may be 
aggressively shown by screaming and throwing test materials. 

In the mental testing of a handicapped child, it is therefore exceed- 
ingly important for the tester to recognize these as behavior problems 
and not mental defects. These behavior difficulties must be over- 
come before an adequate measure of intelligence can be made. 

The ideal condition seems to be having a psychologist on the school 
staff, whom the children know and who is familiar with the handi- 
capped child. In such cases fear of the “unknown” is eliminated— 
and the child goes cheerfully to the psychology laboratory to do his 
best with the “games” presented. 

If another physical handicap is present in addition to the lan- 
guage handicap, the problem of an adequate test is more difficult. 
If the auditory defect also involves a destruction of the sense of 
equilibrium, motor coordinations are apt to be poorer. Some cases 
of speech defects show spasticity in all muscles. If motor ability 
is defective, a performance test is as unfair as a language test. Only 
tests in which final results are scored and the time limits are ample 
and not considered in the norms could be adequately used for such 
children. 

The question of whether a performance test can replace a lin- 
guistic test is still a controversial issue. Until a scale rating test 
on the degree of verbality is constructed, only the rough classifica- 
tion into verbal versus nonverbal can be made. Generally linguistic 
tests involving complex symbolism, are believed to test a wide range 
of intelligence through words and abstractions. Performance tests, 
however, are generally held to test only the lower levels of intelli- 
gence. Adverse opinions of performance tests seem to be due to criti- 
cisms of the tests and not to their nonverbal nature. By increasing 
the amount and the complexity of the mental functioning sampled by 
nonverbal tests, they could approach the efficiency of verbal tests 
with respect to validity and reliability. 

Retests should be given annually to determine the constancy of 
the I. Q. as measured by the test selected as adequate. A fluctua- 
tion, usually in the direction of improvement, does not necessarily 
mean that the test is not reliable, that the child has remembered, or 
that the test is not standardized for the deaf. For children of pre- 
school age, a classroom routine develops better habits of concentra- 
tion and the correction of behavior difficulties, and so the retest may 
show an improvement not indicative of better mentality but an index 
that the first test was not an accurate measure of the true ability of 
the child. For the spastic child the score may be raised because of 
physical training to improve coordinations. For the word deaf 
type, a rise in I. Q. with training is characteristic and there is theo- 
retically a neurological reason. Due to the specialized form of teach- 
ing approach given, the belated neurological development is stimu- 
lated and the results are demonstrated in speech, appreciation of 
hearing, and in general ability. 
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In conclusion may the following recommendations be offered for 
the development of a testing program for the deaf and speech 
defective child: 

1. Select a test that is non-verbal both in directions and response. 

2. Use an individual test if it is at all possible. If a group test 
must be used, and scores of some children do not agree with other 
measures of intelligence such as personal observations of behavior, 
teacher’s estimates, and school marks—test these children individ- 
ually. ; 

3. Enable the tester to become thoroughly familiar with the child 
with a language handicap. 

4. Behavior problems must be recognized and corrected, rather 
than recorded as lack of mental ability. 

5. Consider the child with poor motor coordination in addition to 
deafness or language defects, and do not rate him as adequately 
tested on a performance scale requiring motor skill and speed. 

6. Give retests annually to be certain there is an adequate measure 
of the child’s ability. . 

7. Select a test that is standardized on normal children, and if any 
changes need be made in testing procedure, test hearing children 
using the new procedure to determine the effect of these changes on 
the norms. 














































SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2—-3:15 P. M. 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Leader: Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, principal, Western Pennsylvania school, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Chairman: Miss Hilda Tillinghast, principal, Indiana school, Indianapolis, | 
Ind. i 
Subject: Experiences with Activity Programs (4-minute talks by the follow- ; 
ing: Mrs. Elizabeth Woodward, Virginia school, Staunton, Va.; Miss Sue 
Buchanan, Virginia school, Staunton, Va.; Miss Dorothy Grow, Iowa school, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Miss Hazel W. Walker, Bell School, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Carrie L. Jones, head teacher, day school, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Ruth Paxson, { 
head teacher, day school, Fremont, Ohio; Miss Nellie Clayton, day school, Los ' 
Angeles, Calif.). 
2anel discussion. 


(Submitted by Netii CiaytTon, Los Angeles day school) 


9 to 9:40: Planning work on unit discussion. 
9:40 to 10: Physical education. 
10 to 10:10: Recess. 
10:10 to 11: 
Work on unit. 
Evaluation. 
Clean up. 
11 to 11:10: Recess. 
11:10 te 32: 
Subjects related to unit of work. 
Reading units. 
Language. 
12 to 1: Lunch. 
1 to 2: 
Appreciations, 
Reading. 
Art. 
Projector. 


DAILY PROGRAM 
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2 to 3: 
Drills and skills: 
Number. 
Speech. 
Penmanship. 


(Average age of children in class, 9 years.) 

[Notr.—On Mondays the class has folk dancing in the auditorium from 
1:30 to 2 o’clock: on Thursdays the class have their rhythm orchestra in 
the auditorium from 2:30 to 3 o’clock.] 


UNIT OF WORK—AN OUTDOOR MARKET 
1. Aims: 

(a) To give the children a knowledge of what constitutes an outdoor 
market, and some idea of the many and varied things to be found 
there. 

(b) To give the children an appreciation of the service a good market 
renders the community. 

(c) To establish an incentive for further interest and study of the other 
agencies which serve society. 

(d) To nurture an individual feeling of responsibility and service toward 
the community. 

2. Objectives: 

(a) To learn the names and fundamental characteristics of the more 
common varieties of fruits and vegetables to be found in an out- 
door market. 

(b) To give an idea of what the activities of a market are. 

(c) To develop initiative toward materially projecting an idea. 

(ad) To provide plenty of stimulation for the visual sense, which develops 
the power of observation, creating a livelier interest in the factors 
of life about them. 

(e) To find an outlet for all types of self expression, language, dramatiz- 
ing and all aesthetic and kinaesthetie activities. 

(f) To project the children’s experience into new and interesting fields. 

38. What the teacher needs to know: 

(a) Requirements of the course of study. 

(6) Preceding units of work. 

(ec) Abilities of the children. 

(d) Present interests of the class. 

1. Will the new unit be of sufficient interest to the children? Will 
the unit be vivid and colorful enough to especially appeal to 
deaf children? 

(e) Value and justification. 

1. Will the unit provide a worthwhile experience in living? 

2. Does it contain elements necessary to enlarge and enrich the 
children’s outlook? Will it tend to normalize our children? 

(f) Subject matter of the unit of work. 

1. The teacher should have a full, rich comprehension of all phases 
of the unit. She must sense the relative importance of its 
various aspects, directing to the fore those of greatest value. 

2. The teacher must be familiar with the availability of proper 
and sufficient materials to develop a profitable unit: 

Books. 

Pictures. 

Materials of Construction. 
4. Approach: 

(a) The activity is to be given in the springtime when the outdoor mar- 

kets are especially colorful and attractive. 

1. The children going to the market will note the new fruits and 
vegetables as they appear. 

2. Gaily colored books, fascinating fruit, and vegetable posters will 
aid in creating an interest in the market. 

8. Since the beginning of our playing at keeping house the children 
have realized the need of a store or market as a source of 
food supply. 

(a) A little time spent playing house usually prompts the 
children to ask to have a store. 
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5. Activities 
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or experiences: 


(a) Planning our market: 


as 


2. 
3. 


4. 


Setting: Considering our small rooms; 6 by 7 feet space in the 
corner of the room may be utilized. 

People needed: Clerks for market, delivery boys, customers, 

Housing a market: Being an outdoor market all sides are open 
save one, with some overhead protection. 

What is sold in a market: Fresh vegetables, canned vegetables, 
fresh fruit, canned fruit, dairy products, staple groceries, flour, 
sugar, etc.; cereals; Household supplies—soaps, brooms; Pas- 
tries; Fresh meats and fish, canned and cured; Beverages— 
cocoa, tea, coffee; Preserves and jellies; Nuts. 


(6) Making our market: 


cf 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5 


6. 


Building the market booth: A preliminary discussion of how to 
build it and best available materials to use. 

Making display boxes: Sandpapering and painting old wooden 
cartons; making cardboard trays. 

Making fruits and vegetables. Some made of clay and painted 
with water colors or calcimine; some made of paper, as 
bunches of bananas, heads of lettuce, and cabbage. 

Making a cash register. 

Assembling and arranging empty cans, cartons, and bottles to 
represent stock in trade. 

Making signs, price tags, and labels; labeling goods in market. 


7. Printing price charts. 
(c) Reading activities: 


x 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
6 


Reading directions for store management composed by class. 
Reading of signs and labels. 

Reading lists of things needed for a store. 

Reading charts developed from the highlights of the units. 
Reading simple units developed and based on common experiences. 


. Reading of library books to gain information in the development 


of the unit. 


(d) Social opportunities or experiences in real living: 


i 


2 


. Dramatizing the activities of the market; taking turns in buy- 


ing and selling and in the use of the cash register in making 
change. 

. Developing an understanding of the qualities making for honest, 
successful salesmanship: Cleanliness; politeness; honest serv- 
ice, correct measure, and weight; accuracy in making change; 
choice articles not placed on top. 


(e) Language activities correlated with lip reading and speech oppor- 


1 


mo oN 


tunities : 
. Oral discussion and conversation in buying and selling: Dis- 
cussion of qualities and prices of goods. 
Each day individuals contribute an oral description of some 
phase of his particular task. 
Short description of fruits and vegetables. 
. Discussions as to where market supplies come from: 
Farms: Fresh vegetables, fruits, and dairy products. 
Factories: Canned vegetables, fruits, and meats. 
Fisheries: Fresh fish. 
Packing plants: Fresh and cured meats. 
Tropics: Pineapples, bananas, dates, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 


(f) Number work opportunities: 


i 


2 
8. 
4. 
5. Adding bills. 


Measuring for construction enterprises, i. e., size of market 
booth, shelves, counter, and other accessories. 


. Making toy money and learning to count it through buying and 


selling. 
Selling by dozens, half dozens, and pounds, using real scales. 
Simple computations, involving easy problems in profit and loss. 
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(g) Nature study opportunities: 
1. Points to be considered with differing types of fruits and 
the vegetables: Name, appearances, qualities, source. 
(h) Spelling and penmanship activities: 
1. Spelling of new words which arise as realized needs in the 


en market activity. 

2. Correct spelling in making out orders and Dills. 
les, 3. Making a market booklet will give impetus to good writing 
ur, and correct spelling. 
‘as- (i) Fine and industrial art activities: 
— 1. Observance of correct form: Molding of clay fruit and vege- 

tables. 

2. Observance of proper coloring: Blending calcimines and mixing 
to water colors to obtain proper shades. 

3. Constructing and painting market booth, signs, and banners. 
len 4. Making a large colorful market poster. 

5. Designing and making attractive baskets and shopping bags. 
ted 6. Fostering and developing originality in constructing various 


as items of a market: Market booth, cash register, ice box. 
7. Making toy money. 
(j) Hygiene and health evaluation: 
to ; 1. Develop importance of cleanliness of clerk, market, and contents 
as a factor toward community health, 
2. Explain the necessity of plenty of fruit and vegetables in a, 
well-balanced diet. 
3. Show danger of eating unripe fruit or decayed fruit. 
4. Explain the need of proper washing of all fruits and vegetables 
before eating. 
6. Outcomes: 
(a) Knowledges: 


es, 1. An increased consciousness of people upon a market. 
ont 2. A better understanding of the methods of buying and selling 


goods in a market. 
3. A familiarity of the names and qualities of goods sold in a 


ay market, 
ngs j 4. An elementary knowledge of the handling of market goods. 
j 5. A rudimentary conception of where and how some market prod- 
st, t ucts are raised and how they are transported. 
r'v- 6. A knowledge of the source of some of the other market goods. 
Be 5 7. The recognition of the advantage of conducting a good market 
where orderliness and courtesy prevail. 
or- 8. An increased vocabulary. 
: (b) Skills: 
1S- 1. Greater skill in the various forms of constructive expression. 
2. Selection and best use of materials at hand for projecting their 
me ideas. 
8. Growth in the ability to project and express themselves in real- 
life situations. 
4. Growth in the ability to express their new understandings 
through other mediums, such as written language and art. 
5. Development of power in estimating values. 
(c) Habits and attitudes: 
1. Development of a sympathetic attitude toward the market and 
all other service-rendering agencies in the community. 
2. Development of the desire to always be a server of first-class rank 
cet in the home and community. 
8. Cultivation of an increased sense of responsibility. 
nd / 4. Development of a cooperative spirit in working on a big project. 
5. Growth in the development of courteous consideration of the 
rights of others. 
SS. L 6. Growth in the power of analyzing and solving situation problems. 
: 7. Development of greater initiative and independence. 
P 8. Development of a cheerful, happy, working disposition. 


. Encouragement in sharing pleasures and experiences. 
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SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:50 P. M. 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Clara E. Newlee, head teacher, Parker Practice School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chairman: Miss Julia Connery, principal, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper: The Experimental Preschool Group of Clarke School, Miss Mary A. 
Wagner, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Paper: The Sarah Fuller Home Work in the Homes of Preschool Deaf Chil- 
dren in and Around Boston, Miss Dora I. Gay, director, Sarah Fuller Home, 
Boston, Mass. 

Paper: The Belgian Method of Teaching Language in Preschool Classes of 
Deaf Children, Sister M. Maura, LeCouteulx St. Mary’s Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paper: Report of Survey of Preschool Work for Deaf Children, Mrs. Linda 
K. Miller, Beidler School, Chicago, Ill. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PRESCHOOL GROUP OF CLARKE SCHOOL 
(By Mary A. WAGNER, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.) 


Six children, ranging in age from 3 years and 7 months to 5 years, 
entered Clarke School in September 1933 as an experimental nursery 
class. Their activities have been directed by a trained nursery- -school 
teacher. Assistance in procedure has come from the supervising 
teacher and the research department. The basic purpose of this 
experiment has been an attempt to determine the curriculum which 
can most satisfactorily meet the needs of the preschool deaf child. 
The approach has been made from the nursery school point of view. 

The daily program was flexible in order to use the educational 
opportunities of the moment. The necessary physical routines were 
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the basis of time divisions. In general outline, a school day was as 
follows: 
8:15-8:30: Arrival and removal of wraps. 
8:30-9:55: 

Free and directed play. 

Sense training. 

Articulation and speech. 

Rhythm. 

Speech-reading. 
9: 55-10:15: Midmorning lunch. 
10: 15-10: 30: Rest (on cots). 
10: 30-10: 45: Group Sonotone (music, stories). 
10: 45-11:35: Outdoors (if weather permitted). 
11: 35-12: Preparation for dinner. 
12: Dinner (separate dining room). 
1-2: Nap. 
2 2: : 45: 


Directed play. 
Training of residual hearing. 
Speech-reading. 

2:50: Dismissal. 

The schoolroom equipment has included large building blocks and 
planks, Blox-that-Lox trains, nested blocks, large beads, paints, 
crayons, scissors and paste, wheel toys, balls, dolls and doll furni- 
ture, picture books, and wooden toy animals. The outdoor equip- 
ment includes swings, jungle-gym, sand boxes, steps, and incline 
runways. 

The progress in socialization during these 2 years has been most 
interesting. From crude, individual investigations of the environ- 
ment has come group play of a highly organized and imaginative 
character. Construction developed from mere piling of blocks to 
simple “animal houses” for children impersonating cats, dogs, cows, 
etc. Then came boats, trains, automobiles, and airplanes in which 
the children went “fa’ ’way.” Accompanying vocalizations and 
dramatization have served to assure the observer exactly what was 
being expressed. Painting at the easel produced some good busses 
and houses as well as expressive animals and people. During the 
past year the paintings from this group have compared favorably 
with those from the 4-year-old group at the Smith College Nursery 
School. 

The approach to speech reading has been made upon group experi- 
ences and items of interest in the classroom. Visits to a farm, a 
nearby store, a home, the college greenhouse, the pond, etc., have been 
rec -orded photogr aphically. These pictures became the basis for drill 
in learning the simple speech-reading language about the excursions. 
Names of “things in the room, articles of clothing, food, etc., were 
given so that an understanding of single words and connected lan- 
guage developed simultaneously. Biaural hearing tubes and an in- 
dividual Sonotone were used during the speech- reading and speech 
periods in an effort to stimulate every possible avenue of ‘dev elopment. 

Training in the ability to imitate included simple body movements, 
games, rhy' thmic drills, and tongue gymnastics, as well as the custom- 
ary or der of sense- -training exercises. Imitation has, of course, been 
the basis of the approach in the development of speech. 

Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins has had charge of the speech program for 
this group. The synthetic or syllable rather than the analytic or ele- 
ment method has been used. ‘The fundamental aim is no different 
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from that of other speech-training programs in that it attempts to 
develop as nearly normal speech as possible in deaf children. Specifi- 
rally the procedure followed attempted— 

1. To obtain a natural voice from the child and use it to properly execute the 
syllable movement which is the fundamental element of speech. 

2. To master the phrasing movement. 

3. To have the child learn the function of the consonant as an arresting or 
releasing position in the syllable. 

4. To establish the fundamental rhythmic patterns of English speech through 
increasingly complex syllable drills. 

5. To introduce meaningful phrases based upon incidents of experience as 
soon as possible. 

6. To utilize to the fullest any residual hearing the child may possess. 

The vocalized phrase was the first step in putting this program 
into effect. Getting the child to produce voice in his own “natural 
manner” at the command of the teacher consisted of teaching him to 
imitate the sustained vowel. When this could be done satisfactorily, 
it was broken into syllables (ah, ah, ah, ah), stopping the tone by the 
use of the chest muscles rather than the closing ot the glottis. When 
syllables were produced the child was taught to accent one in the 
phrase. Possible combinations included accents in two-, three-, four-, 
and five-syllable drills. 

The consonant was never taught alone but as something which 
belongs to and is associated with the vowel. P in the arresting posi- 
tion (up, up, up) was taught first. The releasing position was 
induced by having the child repeat the phrase at high speed—up, up, 
up, becoming pu, pu, pu. It was then possible to make syllables with 
the consonant in both positions. Pup is probably the most convenient 
syllable to use first, the vowel quality being as short as possible. The 
syllables were then repeated in groups or phrases with accents: pup, 
pup, PUP, pup, ete. 

T was ion second and combined with P as soon as possible, 
thus: put, tup. At this point the fundamental vowels a(7), 0’0, ee 
were taught. Up to this time the indefinite vowel had been used in 
the drills. When the fundamental vowels could be used in combina- 
tions with P and 7’, the continuitives F and 7H were introduced. 
When these have been learned, the child is usually ready for simple 
words or phrases. 

The entire first year was devoted to syllable drills; words and 
phrases have received the chief emphasis during this second year. 
About 20 words and “J fell,” “T saw—,” “I have—” are attempted 
with fair accuracy by half the class. On the whole, the results of the 
speech program have not been so satisfactory as we had hoped. It 
is possible to suggest reasons for this. In the first place, a period of 
1 hour each day for individual work with six children is too short 
and too concentrated to obtain best results. Speech work should be 
done throughout the entire day at every opportunity which presents 
itself. In the second place, a lack of teaching experience with young 
deaf children has been a real handicap. 

This experimental group will enter the regular school routine next 
year and be treated as an entering class with preschool experience. 
In addition to what speech these children may or may not know, 
they have more than a hundred nouns in speech reading as well as 
descriptive sentences of pictures and experiences. They know the 
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silent reading forms of 15 commands, 30 nouns, 6 “to have sen- 
tences, and connected language for experiences such as— 

We went outdoors. We went outdoors. 

We flew a kite. We played with a ball. 

We went to a farm. We jumped rope. 

We saw cows and horses. We played marbles. 

We saw many turkeys. 

The children vocalize a great deal and try to express themselves 
through a speech- language’ medium despite the crudeness and in- 
accuracy of their attempts. 

The results of these 2 years are difficult to determine. The group 
has not been matched for control purposes and it will be impossible 
to estimate how much of their future achievement has been deter- 
mined by this experience. 

What is the best program for the preschool deaf child? re- 
mains an unanswered question. These past 2 years have served to 
indicate certain things which may or may not be done satisfactorily. 
The need for further study and experimentation is apparent. Con- 
tacts with his normal peers seem essential for the deaf child during 
these early years. It remains to be seen how much can be accom- 
plished when the young deaf child is in a regularly organized nurs- 
ery school directed by trained persons who are also experienced 
in the techniques of teaching speech and language. 


THE SARAH FULLER HOME WORK IN THE HOMES OF PRESCHOOL 
DEAF CHILDREN IN AND AROUND BOSTON 


(By Dora I. Gay, director of the Sarah Fuller Home, Roxbury, Mass.) 


The Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children was organized 
and established in 1888 at West Medford, Mass., by Mrs. Frances 
Brooks, whose young daughter had become deaf through a serious 
illness. The need of some place where little deaf children could be 
taught orally was brought forcibly home to her when she sought a 
school for her own little deaf child. The salva aging of the ‘early 
ye ars of babyhood, so important to the hearing child, seemed to Mrs. 
3rooks of equal importance for the deaf baby, impelling her to or- 
ganize the little home, aided by friends who became interested in the 
project. 

The home was named for Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of Horace 
Mann Day School, Boston, Mass. 

The school prospered, but during the World War the board 
deemed it wise to discontinue its activities for the time. This was 
done, the property being disposed of. 

Before the board reorganized the work it sought the advice of 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, now principal of Horace “Mann School for 
the Deaf, Boston, as to ‘what line of procedure would be most helpful 
to the cause of the young deaf child. Miss Adams’ years of teaching 
the deaf and her contacts with discouraged parents of the young 
deaf child had led her to feel keenly how much need there was of 
real help and advice in such homes, so she suggested sending teach- 
ers into the homes where there were children too voung to attend 
school, that through the teaching of the child the family might be 
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shown that, though the child did not hear, it could be taught in 
such a way as to become a useful member of the family and society 
at large. 

The board decided to try out this suggestion of Miss Adams. 

Teaching in the homes of young deaf children commenced Decem- 
ber 1927 with five children of preschool age. 

The teacher chosen was one who had taught both deaf and hearing 
babies, a trained kindergartner. 

The one suggestion made by the board of the Sarah Fuller Home 
was that the mothers be shown in ev ery way possible what they 
could do in the home to develop their children. 

A captain on uncharted seas, she started out to pioneer, with high 
hope and a prayer to conquer. 

At first there was the one teacher, but by the second year there 
were so many applications for teaching of the young deaf child in 
the home that two more were added to the staff. 

In this Sarah Fuller Home work, a visit to the homes of the deaf 
children is first made. The nature of the teaching and its impor- 
tance is explained. A strong point is made of the necessity for 
the cooperation of the family, ef the work is to be successful. 

It is asked, wherever it is possible, that the mother be present 
during the lesson period, in order that she may thus be enabled to 
give the lessons herself, and the instruction of the teacher carried 
on, and the best results be obtained. 

It is also explained to the mother, if the child needs discipline, 
that, of course, she should attend to it. However, if at any time she 
desired the advice or help of the teacher about such a matter, it 
would be given. 

The necessity of regularity in teaching the child, if best results are 
to be obtained, is touched upon and the suggestion made that the 
lesson be given the same period each day. 

The first lessons are devoted to gaining the confidence of the child 
and the family. 

The Sarah Fuller Home children are usually very young, 18 
months being considered not too young to start them on the road 
to become proficient speechreaders. 

The lessons in the homes are continued till the child is old enough 
to be admitted to school. 

To arouse the child’s interest and curiosity, the teacher resorts 
to all sorts of devices, one of which is to make the work as myste- 
rious as possible in these first lessons. 

Out of parcels, and bags, and boxes are brought forth the edu- 

cational toy so fascinating to the preschool child. Gaily painted 
little carts, with removable pegs: the peg-board, with very large 
pegs, mounted by colored balls, which so delight the child when he 
finds they come off; towers of many sizes: large wooden inset 
boxes; poles on which to put on and take off cylinders and cubes, 
to which have been added a base into which the pole may be set, 
and so more easily handled by the child. The kindergarten gifts, 
and Montessore self-educating material, and Clarke school mate- 
rials are also used. 

Finding these not adequate to fill all our needs, the staff of the 
Sarah Fuller Home has devised a set of sense-training and speech- 
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reading form boards, insets, and puzzles, that have proved a joy, 
alike to child and teacher. 

All these sense-training playthings form as important a part in 
the development of the ‘little’ deaf preschool child as his hearing 
brother, stimulating him without undue excitement. 

At this early stage of aroused interest, no interruption is made in 
his concentration, even when he plays for 40 minutes with one toy, 
as he has been known to do, satiating himself with the pleasure of it. 

And do not forget, in the selection of toys, the simplest thing 
that will lend itself to many uses, the child likes best. 

He finds spools dipped in Tintex just as fascinating as the more 
expensive toy. 

Insofar as possible, the normal development of the little hearing 
child is followed by the Sarah Fuller Home teachers in the develop- 
ment of the deaf baby, the mother being encouraged to play the same 
games, with toes and fingers, naming ‘them in the game. 

More formal speech reading is commenced as soon as each indi- 
vidual child is ready for it. 

Marion and Stephen became pupils of the Sarah Fuller Home at 
18 months. By the time Marion was 2 years old she was pointing 
to all the shoes she saw saying “oo” “oo.” She now attends the 
Horace Mann School. 

Stephen is now 3 years old. His mother talks to him as though 
he were a hearing child. 

Not long ago a wooden elephant cut into a 12-piece puzzle was 
given him. As soon as Stephen saw it he said, “elf-elf.” One of 
his first toys was an elephant, so he had seen the word many times. 

Stephen tries to say many words, giving the first syllable or vowel 
sound. He has been taught to put his hand on the speaker’s face to 
get the vibrations of new words. This he will do sometimes when 
he apparently does not understand what is being said. He has a 
vocabulary of some 50 nouns, 10 commands, the primary colors, 
knows 2 and 3; also, hot and cold, old and new, names of his family 
a few elements given as an imitation game. 

This may seem little for the child to accomplish, when given in 
cold English, but his mind is aroused. He constantly watches the 
lips and gets a great deal that is said, about which we know nothing. 

If the teaching i in the home had not been made possible, this little 
child would have spent his energy whacking chairs around, kicking, 
screaming, and acting unruly generally for the lack of understand- 
ing and being understood. 

This is literally true, for it is a picture of many of the homes 
when first visited by the Sarah Fuller Home teachers. The change 
which takes place, after a few lessons, is almost a miracle; courage 
has taken the place of hopelessness and joy that of sorrow. 

Element drills are presented as imitation games, never forced on 
the child. 

From the first, color lessons are presented to him, matching, match- 
ing, matching. There is no end to it—color—form—pictures— 
books—the variety is never great enough for the growing develop- 
ment of the perception of these children. 

Memory drills are numerous. Visiting one family, the teacher 

gave a combination speech-reading and memory-drill lesson. 


69056—36——6 
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She put down 20 speech-reading cards on the table. As the child 
picked up the picture named, it was turned face down on the table. 
The lesson was perfect. With cards face down, the lesson was re- 
peated. Little Maureen, who was 3 years and 6 months old, picked 
up 19 of the 20 cards, making only one mistake. 

Enough cannot be said in praise of the faithfulness of the mothers 
in their effort to carry out the instructions left for them by the 
teacher. 

As one father said, when thanked for his cooperation, “I have to, 
he is my child.” 

The little hearing child is prepared through his ears to under- 
stand language long before he is of school age. 

The aim of the teachers of the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf 
Children is to prepare the young deaf child so that he too, will enter 
school with a vocabulary of speech-reading words, which will make 
him more like the hearing child. 

What the child acquires and understands depends on his mental 
development, as with his hearing brother. 

In no way does the Sarah F uller Home work take the place of 
the first year in school; it cannot, but it helps to prepare for it. 

The Sarah Fuller Home work, as carried on in the homes of young 
deaf children, has proved itself to be no longer an experiment but 
of real value; joy has been brought into a hundred homes, and a 
hundred children have been made happier. 

It is not possible for the Sarah Fuller Home instruction to be sent 
to all the homes of preschool deaf children in the State, due to 
lack of funds. As we hope the day will come when this may be 
done, so we hope that other States will be able to provide teaching in 
the home for the preschool deaf child. 

Mrs. Brooks’ charge to those who were directly connected with 
the Home long ago was: 

Teach those deprived of one sense that the other senses are only called upon 
to do more work; that the deficiency can be made up and that the very act 
of overcoming the obstacle is a very great gain in power. 

This the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children is still 
trying to do. 


THE BELGIAN METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGE IN PRESCHOOL 
CLASSES 


(By Sister M. Maura, of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


A paper was duly prepared, but the plain explanation of the 
method seemed very dull and uninteresting when read aloud. So we 
have presumed to bring with us our Patsy, to show you the practical 
application of the various steps. 

Patricia Althen, commonly known as “Patsy”, is now 5 years old. 
She is a congenitally deaf child, with audiometer readings for sound 
as follows: Right ear, 85 percent loss; left ear, 70 per cent loss. She 
finished the preschool training a year ago. We thought the journey 
would be too long and difficult for any one of the babies in the class 
of this year. P atsy, as you see, is quite grown up now after 2 years 
of school life. 
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As the various steps are explained Sister Maura and Patsy will 
show you the mode of procedure according to the Belgian method. 

The initial step is to prepare the classroom for the little ones of 
3 and 4 years old who come to begin their long and arduous educa- 
tional journey. When Patsy entered the school room for the first 
time she might have seen a printed name on each little chair and a 
printed tag on each article of furniture around the room, But, of 
course, neither Patsy nor her companions noticed any of these cards 
for a long time, nor was any attention called to them, However, 
when Patsy did learn to recognize her own name, woe betide any 
little boy or girl who dared to “sit in her chair. Gradually the little 
ones awaken to “language consciousness” and, of their own accord, 
notice the words on the furnishings in the room, and the idea pene- 
trates to their intellects that “words mean something.” 

When Patsy had become sufficiently acclimated, she was introduced 
to the first easy step of the “exercises of identification”—that of 
identifying persons, animals, and things by matching real objects in 
their actual or reduced sizes. 

Then Miss Patsy was given a place at a table and presented with 
the problem of matching pictures of very large size at first, then 
gradually of those diminished in size. We brought the very fine set 
of pictures used here from Belgium. Ordinary playing cards also 
provide an interesting exercise of identification. 

(Demonstration. ) 

Now, Patsy (and when we say Patsy, we mean also her little 
companions) was taught to match the words on the actual objects 
around the room, and to note the outline of the objects at the same 
time. This is followed by various exercises of identifying pictures 
of objects—at first, pictures identical in all respects, then those 
similar only in meaning. Note that these pictured objects have the 
word written under them, but at this time no attention is called to 
the writing. However, the children, through sight, unconsciously 
imbibe the rudiments of language—they learn to read “globally.” 

(Demonstration. ) 

Patsy, now ready for the identification of words, began to match 
writing—script with script, and print with print. The first words 
presented were, as usual, the names of things in the f familiar sur- 
roundings. This last step in the “exercises of identification” con- 
firms and strengthens in the child’s mind his awareness of the fact 
that printed and written words have a meaning. Eagerly then does 
the teacher focus her attention on teaching what these words mean. 
This brings us to the “ideo-visuelle reading” (which is similar to 
silent re: ding). 

At this time sister removed the name-bearing tags — all the 
objects in the room, for now Patsy was supposed to be far enough 
advanced to replace the cards from memory. 

(Demonstration. ) 

The next logical step in the Belgian method of teaching language 
to Patsy, or to John, or to Mary Ann, is to match the picture with 
the word in print and script, and then to identify script and print 
writing. Now, sister introduced the individual table charts, and 
corresponding wall charts, made from pictures similar to those used 
in the identification exercises. The wall charts are used for refer- 
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ence. It is remarkable what a large reading vocabulary is built up 
by these little ones of preschool age. 

(Demonstration. ) 

From the very opening of school the teacher writes on the black- 
board short sentences as occasion demands, such as “Chester is cold.” 
“Mary is crying.” The children do not know the meaning of the 
sentences, but they gradually associate the sentence with the act. 
Sometimes to our surprise they show that they have grasped the 
meaning. Sister wrote on the board, “Mary fell.” It was Gerald, not 
Patsy, who later went to the board, put his little hand over the word 
“Mary” and pointed to himself. He had just picked himself up from 
a little fall. 

The little ones are further taught to understand the significance of 
sentences by the language of action. You will see Patsy respond to 
commands—given sometimes from the lips, sometimes from flash 
cards—and then find the printed cards expressing the past tense of 
these actions. 

(Demonstration. ) 

This paper has dealt exclusively with the teaching of language 
according to the Belgian method, not the teaching of speech. How- 
ever, we wish to state here that speech is taught from the beginning. 
The pronunciation of the word as a whole is given as soon as the 
child knows the meaning of that word. 

In the preschool class the numbers are taught from one to five, 
using the same procedure and similar charts. The demonstration 
of this step will conclude our presentation of “The Belgian method of 
teaching language in preschool classes.” 

(Demonstration.) 


SECTIONAL GROUP SECTION 3:15 4:30 P. M. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH AND SPEECH READING 


‘Leader: Miss Bessie N. Leonard, principal, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Subject: How to Hold the Interest in Speech Reading Through Intermediate 
Grades. 

Invited Panel: Miss Amelia DeMotte, Illinois school, Jacksonville, Ill.; Miss 
Ruth Paxson, day school, Fremont, Ohio; Miss Phoebe Oehler, Western Pennsy]- 
vania school, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Harry L. Welty, Nebraska school, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Miss Elizabeth H. Rice, Missouri school, Fulton, Mo.; Miss Anna 
Tuttle Hill, Missouri school, Fulton, Mo.; Miss Margaret EF. Bruns, California 
school, Berkeley, Calif.; Miss Mary A. Burck, Kentucky school, Danville, Ky.; 
Miss Eugenia T. Welsh, Rhode Island school, Providence, R. I. 


8 p. m.—Reception and ball tendered by Superintendent and Mrs. D. T. Cloud. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 8:15-11:15 A. M. 


8: 15-9 a. m.: 

Preschool activities, Miss Esther C. Howes, teacher, Parker Practice Day 
School. 

Advanced speech reading, Miss Dorothy M. Morris, teacher, Clarke School 
for the Deaf. 

Experience arithmetic in the primary grades, Mrs. Ota Blankenship, 
teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf. 

Rhythm band, Miss Eva Williams, teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf. 

Primary work, Mrs. W. McClure, teacher, Missouri School for the Deaf. 
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99:45 a. m.: 

Preschool activities, Miss May C. Templeman, teacher, Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 

Presentation and development of language through story work using toys 
and other objects, Miss Marcella Collins, teacher, Lexington School for 
the Deaf. 

Language—sequence action work, Miss Alyce Thomas, teacher, Illinois 
School for the Deaf. 

Intermediate work, Miss Evelyn Lynes, teacher, Missouri School for the 
Deaf. 

Rhythm and acoustics with an acoustic class, Mrs. Lillian D. Smalley, 
teacher, Central Institute for the Deaf. 

9:45-10:30 a. m.: 

Preschool activities, Miss Margaret Scyster, teacher, Illinois School for 
the Deaf. 

Teletactor, Miss Alice Plouer, teacher, I!linois School for the Deaf. 

Articulation, Mr. Harry L. Welty, supervising teacher, Nebraska School 
for the Deaf. 

10: 30-11:15 a. m.: 

Silent reading with third-year pupils, Miss Josephine Bennett, teacher, 
Lexington School for the Deaf. ; 

Rhythm: A class of totally deaf children, Mrs. Edwin D. Brockmeyer, 
teacher, Central Institute for the Deaf. 

Breath stop charts: (1) How and when the abbreviated diagrams came 
into use. (2) Illustrate how this class of sounds can be developed. 
(3) The charts. (4) Charts illustrating how we speak and how we 
write, Mr. Alan Yale Crouter, teacher, Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 8:15-11:15 A. M. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND ART 


Leader: Dr. E. A. Gruver, superintendent, Pennsylvania school, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Presiding: Mr. Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal, Iowa school, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Address: Industrial Arts in 1960, Prof. Wm. L. Hunter, head of department 
of industrial arts, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Paper: What Vocational Teachers and Administrators Expect of the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Arthur G. Norris, Missouri school, Fulton, Mo. 

General discussion. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN 1960 


(By WirtiAm L. Hunter, head, Industrial Arts Department, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa) 


One outstanding characteristic of the American people since colo- 
nial times has been their willingness to look forward. However, 
there have been evidences during the past decade that we are be- 
ginning to look backward. Occasionally, perhaps, it is well to look 
backward but certainly it is an unalterable law that sooner or later 
a nation drifts in the direction in which it looks. 

As industrial arts educators, where are we looking at the present 
time? Are'we looking backward? Or are we looking forward? 
If industrial arts education has a no more glorious future than the 
past has held then indeed we labor in vain. 

If there are greater goals ahead to challenge us, to inspire us, to 
urge us on, then our future is assured. It is with much hesitancy 
that one attempts to describe the future, yet insofar as we reach out 
to what we believe is a more glorious beyond—to that extent, in large 
measure, will our dreams of today become realities of a greater 
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tomorrow. It is with this in mind that the following hopes and 
predictions are volunteered. In 1960: 

1. We will have fewer pupils per teacher and more time to grow 
and to think. 

2. There will be less wearisome drill on skills and more stress on 
attitudes and ideals. 

3. We will find less desire on the part of teachers to master a 
trade and greater endeavor to master methods of teaching and the 
English language, and to understand what leaders in all fields of 
education are thinking. 

4. There will be fewer records and forms and more heart to heart 
talks with the boys. 

5. We will see less emphasis on technique and more on art and 
design. 

6. We will have fewer concrete floors in our laboratories. By 
that time a fireproof material will be available which will wear like 
iron, be as resilient as battleship linoleum, and as sanitary as 
terrazzo. 

7. There will be less variety in industrial arts equipment from 
school to school and teachers will select equipment on the basis of 
certain broad, general principles, rather than by personal opinion. 

8. There will be fewer attempts to justify a traditionally dead 
curriculum and more attempts to formulate a living, functioning, 
dynamic curriculum. 

9. We will find less copywork in drafting and more understanding 
and expression. 

10. We will have less supervision and more superteaching. 

11. There will be less grading by the teacher and more self- 
criticism by the pupil. 

12. There will be less purposeless testing and more effort to use the 
test as a device to teach the pupil what he should be. 

13. We will find less material which is logically organized and 
more which is psychologically planned. 

14. We will see less labor on joints and more emphasis on mech- 
— and scientific principles, 

. There will be fewer “hand-me-down” jigs and templates and 
more re-creation. 

16. We will see fewer educators who question the value of indus- 
trial-arts education and no restrictions will be placed on the amount 
of our work which will be accepted for college entrance. 

17. We will find fewer industrial-arts laboratories in some left- 
over corner of a dark basement and more of them will be on the 
main floor. 

18. We will see less time proportionally spent at the workbench 
and more spent on the socio-economic phases of industrial-arts 
education. 

19. There will be fewer accident hazards in our laboratories and 
greater emphasis will be placed on safety education. 

20. We will teach pupils to compete less and to cooperate more. 

21. There will be less dissection of learning and more integration, 
correlation, and coordination. 

22. There will be less dogmatic solution of our problems of edu- 
cation and a greater and more intelligent use of accepted research 
techniques. 
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23. There will be fewer people who use obsolete terms, such as 
“manual arts” and “manual training” and our work will be known 
as “industrial-arts education.” 

24. We will see fewer questionnaires and more hard, disillusioned 
thinking. 

25. We will have proportionally fewer instruction sheets made by 
the teacher or purchased from a publisher and more learning sheets 
made by the pupil. 

26. We will see fewer 2-hour class periods and more synchroniza- 
tion with the regular schedule of the school. 

27. We will find less highly specialized machinery and more em- 
phasis will be placed on inventive development. 

28. We will see fewer janitors, tradesmen, and engineers who have 
become industrial-arts teachers on the spur of the moment and more 
stringent, uniform, and specific requirements for industrial-arts 
educators. 

29. We will see proportionally less emphasis on the development of 
individual differences and more on the development of group like- 
nesses. 

30. There will be fewer vacant laboratory periods and a wider 
spread of industrial-arts education throughout all the grades. Girls 
will take the work as well as the boys. Only i in the more advanced 
courses will the boys and girls be segregated. 

31. We will have less blind following of desiccated courses of 
study and more searching for the deep, continuous meanings of 
civilization. 

32. We will have less trade analysis and more boy analysis. 

33. We will have less paternal indoctrination and more oppor- 
tunity for boy curiosity and boy inquisitiveness. 

34. There will be fewer educators who loathe to try something new 
and more who have become reconciled to constant change. 

35. There will be less worrying over grade norms and I, Q.’s and 
more effort to make the best socially desirable product out of the 
raw material from which each generation is created. 

36. There will be less effort to make efficient producers out of our 
children and a greater emphasis on consumers’ education and on an 
intelligent appreciation of the world in which we live. 

37. We will find less microscopic examination of the isolated bits 
of learning and more attempts to see the meaning and purposes of 
life as a whole. 

38. There will be fewer artificial devices to force learning and more 
activity which appeals to the social impulses of the pupil. 

39. There will be less emphasis on the articles made by the boy and 
more living with the boy. 

40. There will be less emphasis on what the boy should know and 
be able to do and more on what he should be and how he should 
feel toward the rest of society. 

41. We will have a smaller yearly teacher turn-over and more 
teachers will look upon teaching as a life career. 

42. There will be less noise in our classrooms. Mere of our labora- 
tories will be designed as “noiseless.” 

43. We will have fewer wooden benches, cupboards, desks, and 
tables. Our laboratory furniture will be made largely of metal and 
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composition and will be designed with esthetics, sanitation, and ver- 
satility in mind. 

44. We will see less lethargy and watchful waiting on the part of 
the United States Office of Education and the whole profession of 
education in general and a more positive and forward-looking pro- 
gram for action will be constantly before the people of the United 
States. 

45. We will see fewer authors, publishers, and educational insti- 
tutions attempting to serve both industrial arts education and voca- 
tional industrial education and a greater differentiation will exist 
between these two fields of learning. 

46. There will be proportionally less printed material available 
from publishing companies, but that which is available will be much 
higher in quality. A greater volume of material will be duplicated 
by a cheaper form of reproduction than printing. 

There will be less “rope pulling” and more valid measures of 
a teacher’s ability to increase the educational stature of his pupils 
and to serve the cause of industrial arts education. 

48. There will be fewer of our laboratories used as storage rooms, 
lunch rooms, athletic dressing rooms, and the like. More superin- 
tendents will take just pride in the neat and orderly appearance of 
our Jaboratories. 

49. We will see fewer clandestine meetings of industrial arts edu- 
cators and a greater affiliation with the National Education Associa- 
tion and other general groups of educators. 

50. There will be fewer unit shops and more several-activity 
laboratories. 

51. We will see less memorization of formulas and a greater redis- 
covery of principles. 

52. There will be fewer mottoes and pictures on the bulletin board 
but they will be changed oftener. More paintings and pictures of 
art will be hung on the walls of our laboratories. 

53. We will have less blind following of tradition and a greater 
willingness to experiment intelligently. 

54. We will have fewer clamp | racks, tool boards, and other para- 
phernalia in open view. More of these will be considered as built-in 
features of the laboratory and will not be visible when classes are 
not in session. 

55. There will be less dust and dirt in our laboratories. Special 
mechanical devices will keep the air clean and healthful. 

56. There will be fewer graduates of teacher training curricula 
and our teacher training will probably combine present practices 
with an adaptation of the cooperative and apprenticeship ideas. 
Teachers will be more carefully selected and will be trained more 
many for a job which will exist. 

7. We will have less stilted, cut-and-dried learning and more meth- 
és of teaching which appeal to the teacher and to the child. Visual 
education, the conference method, the group project method, and 
industrial trips will come into oreater use. 

58. There will be less variation in our work from State to State. 
More uniform laws and regulations will exist for the protection of 
ourselves and the coming generation. 
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59. We will see less clannishness in industrial arts educators. They 
will be more free to associate with groups representing business and 
social life in general. 

60. There will be fewer teachers who go to teachers’ conventions 
to atend picture shows and more who go to participate in the up- 
building of their profession. 

61. We will have less mechanical following of blue prints which 
were made 5 or more years ago and more real problem solving in 
terms of the future. 

62. We will have less factory purpose machinery and more equip- 
ment which is designed specifically for school use. 

63. There will be less promiscuous borrowing of terms and 
phrases from industry and more careful definition of the terminol- 
ogy which should characterize our profession. 

64. We will see fewer teachers who spend their spare time making 
things for sale commercially and more teachers who use their odd 
moments for professional growth. 

65. There will be fewer learning units which are ever completed 
and more learning which stimulates further learning. 

66. There will be less provincialism in the business of college and 
university teaching. Greater freedom will be permitted the student 
in choice of institution and in transfer of credits. 

7. We will find fewer teachers who use teaching as a stepping 
stone to the insurance business and more who believe in the great- 
ness of our work. 

68. There will be fewer objective measures of purely material 
progress and more intensive grappling with the large assumptions 
which go to form the basic philosophy of industrial arts education. 

69. We will have less mulling over the inert and a greater syn- 
thesis of the living. 

70. There will be less rivalry and “small town” politics in the 
hiring and promotion of teachers and a greater adherence to a com- 
prehensive code of ethics. 

71. We will have fewer small colleges which are permitted to train 
industrial arts educators. This work will be delegated to a few out- 
standing colleges and universities which will provide a suitable 
program, adequate facilities, and competent instruction. 

72. We will have less pouring in of encyclopedic knowledge and 
more creative expression. 

73. We will have less training and more education. 

74, We will find that the individual teacher will be permitted less 
independence of action. Membership in “teachers’ unions” will be 
required and collective bargaining will rule. 

75. We will find less vacillation between business and teaching. 
Once a teacher has left the teaching profession he will be out. 

76. We will find fewer teachers who will seek promotion by be- 
coming supervisors or administrators and more recognition will be 
given to a teacher of proved ability regardless of the grade of work 
he teaches. 

77. There will be fewer tool rooms, wood-finishing rooms, and sep- 
arate rooms of sundry variety. The laboratory will be a single room 
where the pupils stay from the time the class period begins until it 
ends. 
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78. There will be fewer subjects which a teacher will be required to 
teach but he will need to know more about the total field of learning. 

79. There will be less isolation of the industrial arts laboratory 
from the community and more use of the facilities during evenings 
and at odd hours by leisure time activity and hobby groups from 
the school district. 

80. There will be fewer teachers who have the appearance of the 
janitor. More will be clean and well groomed. 

81. We will have a proportionally lower beginning salary for in- 
dustrial arts educators and a higher maximum salary for those of 
proved ability and achievement. ; 

82. There will be less gloating over pupils of high accomplishment 
and a greater realization that many of the important lessons of life 
are learned from our failures and mistakes. 

83. There will be less thoughtless acceptance of the various time- 
worn standards of society as they exist and more of an effort to con- 
tinually set up ideal and all-inclusive goals of achievement. 

84. We will find less drudgery and child labor on production work 
for the school board and more willingness to think of the child as 
our contribution toward the progress of civilization. 

85. There will be less local control of industrial arts education. 
More control will be vested in State and national authorities. 

86. There will be less trade centered education. More education 
will be child as well as society centered. 

87. There will be fewer principals and superintendents to whom 
industrial arts educators speak a foreign tongue. More adminis- 
trators will have had first-hand experience in industrial arts 
education. 

88. There will be fewer commercial teachers’ agencies. This place- 
ment work will probably be handled through State and Federal 
channels; at least, the work will receive more careful State super- 
vision. 

89. There will be less emphasis placed on lettering and the making 
of inked tracings in drafting and a greater effort to teach drafting 
as a common and necessary language. 

90. We will find less effort to deal with children as if they had 
mental and physical abilities of an adult and a greater understanding 
of the laws of child learning. 

91. There will be fewer coat hangers, broom holders, and bread- 
boards, and we will find more electrical mechanisms, photography, 
and junior-high pupil-made newspapers. 

92. There will be less lecturing about materials and more experi- 
mental laboratory courses for the pupil to discover anew the nature 
and characteristics of the common materials of industry. 

93. We will have less education for a static social order and a 
greater emphasis on versatility and adaptability. 

94. There will be fewer janitors, teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and directors who utilize the laboratory for their own per- 
sonal benefit. More and more the industrial arts laboratory will be 
thought of as a social industrial center, the primary purpose of which 
is to assist in the development of an intelligent and adaptive genera- 
tion of youths as well as adults. 
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95. Extra-curricular work will take the place of much of the aca- 
demic work. Both content and methods of extra-curricular activi- 
ties will influence greatly the character of school work. 

96. There will be fewer pathways to learning carefully laid out 
for the pupil and a greater effort to develop his self-reliance and 
self-confidence. 

97. We will see fewer problems in the junior high school which 
require one or two semesters of the pupil’s time to complete and 
more which are compatible with the interests and abilities of adoles- 
cent pupils. 

98. There will be less “red-i-cut” furniture assembled and a greater 
rebirth and reembodiment of embryonic inventive genius and a re- 
kindling of a burning desire for industrial wisdom in youth. 

99. We will have less haphazard application of a wartime philos- 
ophy of adult trade education and more of the principles of general 
education exerting an influence on industrial arts education. 

100. There will ‘be fewer industrial arts educators who discard their 
professional magazines each year and more who take pride in build- 
Ing up an adequate and comprehensive professional library. 

101. There will be fewer industrial arts educators who see their 
ideals in material accomplishment and more pupils who catch a 
vision of their ideal in their teacher. 

102. There will be fewer schools in which the boy’s parents pay 
for the things which he makes in the industrial-arts laboratory and 
a greater realization of the necessity for complete support of indus- 
trial-arts education from public funds. 

103. There will be fewer teachers who act as industrial-arts teacher 
during the day and as athletic coach at night and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the extent and complexity of a really -apable industrial-arts 
educator. 

104. There will be fewer window ledges, cupboard tops, and spare- 
bench tops bestrewn with scraps and junk and a greater attention to 
neat and orderly care of the laboratory. 

105. There will be fewer teachers who act as mere policemen and 
clerks to hand out materials and supplies. More teachers will look 
upon the class as a small community of related workers. One of the 

teacher’s chief functions will be to inspire and to point the way to 
Seeman and worth-while values through organized and coopera- 
tive effort. 


WHAT VOCATIONAL TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS EXPECT OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 


(By ArTHuR G. Norris, Missouri School, Fulton, Mo.) 


In a sentence, the purpose of this paper is to define those practices 
susceptible to remedy by the executive head of a school, whereby the 
vocational departments of our schools are being made to suffer. The 
reports upon which this paper is based have been held strictly con- 
fidential and after the completion of this essay were destroyed. In 
cases where I quote I have tried to disguise the construction of the 
reply, but not the import. 

This paper has been written with the thought background that 
constructive criticism based upon the planned analysis of the methods 
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and motives of one’s colleagues is essential for greatest progress. 
Mild statements of fact are too easily thrust aside and forgotten. 
The unusual is remembered and thought about. And thought is 
what is desired. We believe that if some of these problems are given 
consideration a solution will be found. 

If we are to believe the questionnaires received, one of the chief 
offenses of superintendents is the esteem with which they regard 
vocational departments. It is indicated that all too frequently super- 
intendents are clinging to the outmoded idea that vocational depart- 
ments exist solely for the assistance they are able to give other 
departments. The original establishment of vocational departments 
in our schools was dictated largely from economic necessity and from 
the idea that no pupil should be allowed any extended per‘od of 
idleness. 

We know that because of economic necessity the administrator of 
a school is frequently forced to fall back upon the vocational depart- 
ment for certain maintenance work and other school needs but when 
this occupies a dominant share of the shop program the public, 
legislators, and others should not be told that such a shop is solely 
vocational in character. The foreman of such a shop should not be 
called a teacher, although in truth he is frequently the best teacher 
in the school. Hle should not be made to feel directly or indirectly 
that he is expected to teach other than by example in the perform- 
ance of a task. No pretense should be made that his group of work- 
men make up a vocational class, 

There is no denial of the fact that such experience in the main- 
tenance of the school plant is of value, but systematic, orderly, pre- 
planned vocational instruction is of infinitely more value, which 
brings to mind another objection raised by many of my correspond- 
ents, namely, that superintendents make demands upon their voca- 
tional departments which are expected to be complied with imme- 
diately, asking that a task be performed without regard to whether 
it fits into the scheme of vocational instruction, without regard as 
to whether the pupils have advanced sufficiently to attempt such a 
task, without regard to the disruption of any systematic program 
which the vocational teacher may have been lucky enough to have 
prepared, and above all, without regard as to whether the free time 
of the instructor is impinged upon. 

I said at the outset of this paper that when I quoted I would dis- 
guise the phrasing of such quotations. For the purpose of emphasis, 
I intend to violate this proviso. 

Question 6 was: 

Should the superintendent or the vocational teacher determine what sort of 
work should be undertaken in the shop, i. e., should the demands of the super- 
intendent be met without regard to the readiness or ability of pupils to perform 
the particular type of work in question? 


One answer is as follows: 


This is a most unusual question. If instruction is organized, courses of 
study have been outlined and approved by the superintendent, hence a pro- 
cedure is followed the same as in any academic work. If vocational instruction 
is only considered a necessary evil or the tail end of a kite, then I would 
recommend that instruction be organized, or not included in the educational 
phase of the school’s activity. Call it what it really is—maintenance. The 
vocational teacher should have no more choice in subject matter than the 
academic teacher. As a last resort the superintendent’s order is authority. 
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My correspondent has answered the “unusual question” concisely 
and I say, “Amen!” But the question was asked more from the 
standpoint of whether the superintendent’s requisitions should be 
complied with without regard to the ability of pupils to perform 
such tasks. Granted that there is a course of study—a most un- 
usual situation—should the course of study be completely disre- 
garded in complying with outside demands? As I have indicated, 
this seems to be expected in most cases. 

It is quite impossible to expect vocational teachers to teach and 
at the same time respond immediately to the whims of executives 
and heads of other departments. One thing is certain, that we must 
either desist from the claim that we are giving vocational instruction, 
or put it on a purely instructional basis. There is no middle ground. 
In a great many cases, we are living a lie, we are putting up a 
“front”, when we know that what we claim is without foundation. 
We must no longer lead parents and our pupils to believe that we 
are doing something which we are not. It would be far better to 
reorganize our alleged vocational departments in the name of idle- 
time employment, rather than claim to be vocational and store up 
disappointment for our graduates. 

Another thing in this connection was brought to my attention. In 
some cases, equipment and other facilities for teaching a vocation are 
so woefully inadequate that the instructor himself—having pride 
in his craft—suggests that it no longer be listed in the annals as 
a vocation taught and that he be allowed to continue as a workman 
employed for the maintenance of the school. This matter has been 
dealt with in the annals classification discussion in another meeting, 
so I will not discuss it further. 

The story from the other side of the fence is the old economic 
tale of woe—meager support is given because little money is avail- 
able—low salaries are paid because it is possible, if one isn’t too 
sensitive, to conduct a vocational department after a fashion with 
poorly prepared and inexperienced teachers. There is no counter- 
acting argument save that vocational departments are as necessary 
to the education of the deaf child as any of our other endeavors, 
and that low salaries will not attract competent instructors. 

Superintendents are not always to be blamed for the existence of 
such conditions. Frequently finances are not all that they should 
be, and having been trained to believe that the so-called academic 
side of a pupil’s education is the more important, it is quite natural 
that vocational budgets should be sliced first, that cheaper, less 
competent teachers should be retained when high educational attain- 
ments are required of teachers in the academic department. 

This matter of the employment of vocational teachers deserves 
more than passing attention. Let us consider the evidence that voca- 
tional teachers are not generally employed upon the conventional 
basis as teachers but upon the basis of whatever mechanical skills 
they may possess, and in order to earn such salaries as they are paid 
are required to hold classes for 9 months of the school year, and if 
endowed with the proper skills are forced to work during the 3 vaca- 
tion months at “repairs” while the rest of the teaching force is 
excused to follow their own devices as to pleasure, self-improvement, 
or employment in other surroundings, oftentimes on a full 12-month 
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salary. The inevitable lamentable result of this is to force the voca- 
tional teacher into a narrow rut of environment from which he can 
scarcely be expected to obtain the broad outlook upon vocational 
problems expected of him by the superintendent. 

There is even inconsistency in the matter of employment as con- 
cerns the vocational teachers themselves. Those vocational teachers 
whose manual skills are of little assistance in doing the summer 
work around the institution are frequently paid the same salaries as 
those teachers who are required to work the year around. Then, too, 
the vocational teacher who can assist with summer repairs and who 
feels that he owes his pupil something more than his own outlook 
upon things, and who wishes to take vacation time for self-improve- 
ment, is frequently forced to choose between doing what is best for 
the pupil, who, by the way, is our reason for being employed, and his 
summer salary. My correspondents believe that it is possible for the 
superintendent to employ outside help to do these repairs as cheaply 
as to make use of vocational teachers. Certainly it would be economy 
in the end, at least from the standpoint of efficiency and high-grade 
teaching, in the vocational department to force all teachers out during 
the summer months with the understanding that they do something 
to strengthen their teaching during the coming year. In the ulti- 

mate analy sis it is gross injustice to the pupil to permit—or putting 
it a little str onger—to force the vocational teacher to stagnate. 

Personally, I feel that the whole argument resolves itself into 
this simple decision: Is vocational instruction for our pupils worth 
while? If so, it should be vocational instruction; if not, let it be 
what some superintendents would have it be, simply an aid in the 
maintenance of the school plant, with a consequent budgetary reduc- 
tion which so thrills managing boards and raises superintendents i in 
their esteem. If the whole story were told, superintendents would 
be compelled to state to the governing bodies of their schools that 
such budgetary reductions were made possible through the curtail- 
ment of an already handicapped child’s education, and consequently 
a blight left upon the lives of youngsters who look to us for the 
means of existing in a highly competitive world. 

Another of the grievances I have to present is that of taking 
pupils from vocational classes for any and all purposes. It seems 
that there is no duty so trivial but that pupils may be readily excused 
from vocational classes to perform this duty. 

It is easy to understand why this practice has been allowed to 
flourish. It is largely a matter of precedent. Until recently voca- 
tional classes were not considered to be of any great importance 
and therefore when extra time was required, it was easy to say, 
“We'll let the pupil come from the shop.” Then, too, work in the 
vocational departments being more or less informal, it seemed at 
first glance to cause a minimum of confusion to take pupils from 
vocational classes. The truth of the matter is, as has been pointed 
out by my correspondents, that there is no less confusion resulting 
from dismissal of pupils from vocational classes than from any 
other class. If there is any one thing which has done more to 
demoralize vocational instructors and deprive them of any ambition 
it is this bad practice. Putting it mildly, it is discouraging to plan 
work for a group of pupils and find that two or three or perhaps 
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half of the class are to be excused for any one of a hundred trivial 
reasons. 

Vocational work is as susceptible to intelligent planning as any 
other subject we teach, and when vocat’onal teachers regularly have 
their plans knocked into a cocked hat, it is not at all surprising that 
they adopt an attitude of indifference, letting come what may and 
doing the best they can as regards te: aching. With the time allotted 
to vocational subjects alre -ady in most schools, half of that allotted 
to academic subjects, it is ‘readily seen that further deprivation 
works real hardship. 

Let me point out at this time that in the complaints that came to 
my desk concerning this evil, the vocational teachers had the pupil 
uppermost in their minds. It is not for themselves that they ask 
that classes be free from interruption, because it is far easier to let 
each day’s work come as it may than to plan carefully in advance 
It is the pupil who suffers, not the vocational te acher, except that 
sleep comes with difficulty to one who has the interests of his pupils 
at heart. Each one of us harbors struggles within himself against 
this and other evils and about which he can do little. It is like the 
struggle against life—ever seething—ever without controllable result. 

A rather severe indictment of executive practice is that which com- 
plains of the infrequency of the superintendent’s visits to the voca- 
tional department. It is intimated that more frequent contacts 
would help the superintendent discover for himself some of these 
things which hamper efficient vocational instruction. Certainly 
gre eater familiarity with the problems of vocational instruction would 
help a little in their solution. It was rather amusing to discover that 
not a few of our superintendents were apparently more interested in 
the welfare of their service clubs than they were in the operation of 
their school. This was a most unexpected result of my investigation 
and the frequency of its mention compels me to include it here. 

My final indictment concerns the erudition of our executives, and 
perhaps this indictment could be extended to include supervising 
teachers as well. Several correspondents mentioned the fact that 
when asking for certain work to be done in the vocational depart- 
ment, the superintendent gave no credit to the instructor for knowl- 
edge of his craft. The superintendent, because of his position, pre- 
sumes to know each and every trade better than the instructor 
himself and permits no deviation from his demands as regards style 
or design, and as a result many atrocities are produced in our shops. 
The instructor is employed as an expert in his line and at least should 
be consulted as to the reasonableness of requests. 

And finally we come to the last question, which is, “In return for 
some of the dispensations we ask, what, as vocational teachers, could 
we give?” It will make my closing remarks too long to quote every 
answer to the final question, and so, in a few composite answers, I 
will try to tell the story. Again, I have found it hard to disguise 
the replies. 

Some said that greater loyalty to the administration would be a 
result, although I “think there is no question about the loyalty of 
vocational teachers to the superintendent. It may be purely per- 
sonal prejudice. but I believe that vocational teachers are as loyal 
a group as may be found in any school. 
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ne things that would result may be listed briefly as follows: 

. “Vocational teachers would not be so worn down that no variety, 
no new idea, no new material is ever introduced into their teaching.” 

2. “There would be opportunity to give time and thought to a 
well-knitted teaching plan.” 

3. One person says: “Some of us could not give any more than 
we are giving now because we are giving all we have; others might 
give more time to their charges and to improving themselves. Prob- 
ably some who feel the need of it could devote some or all of their 
summer vacation learning what is new in the yoo ations they are 
teaching and in strengthening their weak points.” 

4. “Our t eaching could be ‘broadened to become more than simple 
trades tee ‘alder aes could give much in character training, in cul- 
tural foundation, and assist tremendously in the great problem of 
nnee teaching.” 

“There could be a decided improvement in professional atti- 
wads, a decided improvement in the effort to correlate the work of 
“= trades teaching with the school curriculum.” 

6. “We could not give any more time; there are not enough hours 
in the day nor days enough in the week, but we could give of freer, 
a more enthusiastic effort to our work.” 

“T like my work; I like my school; I like my pupils; I like the 
people I come in contact with in connection with my work, and, in 
spite of our grievances, I try to put my best foot forward, but I feel 
that I could do better work if some of the things we ask for were 
re P 

. “We could materially increase the dividends on the costly in- 
tthe in shop buildings and equipment. We could make of voca- 
tional work the potent factor in citizenship training for the deaf 
that it should be and provide a larger number of pupils with the 
foundation for a livelihood by having t the opportunity to keep abreast 
of the times in vocational teaching ‘and by increased efficiency.” 

9. “Given less repair work, more equipment, and space, I believe 
our pupils would receive 50 percent better training.” 

10. “In my experience vocational teachers are giving all that is 
possible.” Let me add as a personal observation that I believe the 
person who submitted this answer submitted it in good faith. 

11. “More respect, and consequently more loyalty, more devotion 
to our pupils whom we consider the reason for our being on the job, 
more consistent arrangement of our work to suit the real aim of the 
work, and consequently strengthening of the position of the school 
as an educational force. Probably better preparation for the chang- 
ing nature of the demands upon us, and more willingness to spend 
a fair proportion of our reserve funds (if any) upon self- 
improvement devices.” 

12. “We could give perhaps more real interest—more constructive 
interest—to our work, but why not ask the superintendent this ques- 
tion?” And we do! How much better results could you as a super- 
intendent obtain if some of these evils were corrected ? 

As we said at the outset we have tried to excite thought and dis- 
cussion, and to this end we have tried to be very careful in our choice 
of words. Perhaps we have not been so careful as we should have 
been. As Mark Twain so aptly put it, “The difference between the 
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right word and the almost right word is the difference between light- 
ning and the lightning bug.” We hope that what we have said 
carries more illumination than the lightning bug and yet lacks the 


violence of lightning. 
GENERAL SESSION 11:15 A. M.-12:30 P. M. 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Presiding: Dr. J. W. Blattner, president of the conference. 

Address: : Speci al Education for Physically Handicapped Children 
in Relation to State and Federal Agencies, Dr. Elise H. Martens, 
Senior Specialist Education of Exceptional Children, United States 
Department of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Paper: Suggestions From the Use of Standard Tests at Gallaudet 
ae Prof. Ir ving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
IN RELATION TO STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES 


(By Etise H. MARTENS, senior specialist in the education of exceptional children, 
United States Office of Education) 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The term “special education” has been given a variety of inter- 
pretations. To some it has been synonymous with so-called “special 
subjects” of the school curriculum and refers to those activities of the 
school program which are outside the groove of academic subjects, 
including, for example, mus:c, art, manual training, and physical 
education. To others it means all educational activities outside of 
the regular day-school classes, such as adult education, extension 
classes, vocational rehabilitation, and education of handicapped 
groups. <A third interpretation is in keeping with the terminology 
of the White House Conference, according to which the term refers 
to the special educational facilities provided for handicapped and 
gifted children in day schools and residential institutions. A simi- 
lar connotation has been ac ‘epted by certain universities and teachers 
colleges in which separately or ganized bureaus or departments of 
speci ial education have been established to prepare teachers for this 
type of work. 

This last interpretation is used also in most of the State depart- 
ments of education in which the work for exceptional children has 
been organized under a bureau or division of special educat‘on. And 
it is this interpretation which is here being used. We might say 
therefore that for purposes of this discussion ‘ ‘special education” is 
synonymous with “education of exceptional children.” Moreover, 
the term “exceptional children” has been defined as including eight 
major types, namely, the crippled, the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
the blind and the partially seeing, the speech defective, children of 
lowered vitality, the mentally retarded, the gifted, and children pre- 
senting serious behavior problems. No one of these groups can 
rightfully be given precedence over any other in the conception of 
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what special education means. Each one of them is a vital unit in 
the visualization of a complete program. Today, however, we are 
limiting ourselves to a consideration of those groups which constitute 
the “physically handicapped” children of our school population; 
namely, the blind and partially seeing, the crippled, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, children of lowered vitality, and the speech defec- 
tive, with the understanding that the causation of speech defects is 
not yet established as either wholly physical or wholly mental or 
emotional. 

When we speak of State agencies, we refer to those governing 
bodies of the State which operate in the interests of the education and 
welfare of children, particularly the physically handicapped. These 
would include in every case the State department of education, and 
in many cases State departments of health, of social welfare, of pub- 
lic institutions, and similar bodies. State commissions for the blind 
exist in some States, and in numerous instances separate boards of 
trustees are appointed for the administration of residential schools 
for the blind and the deaf. All of these agencies, depending, of 
course, upon their existence in the respective States, enter the picture 
of State activities for physically handicapped children. 

Federal agencies likewise refer to those bureaus or divisions of the 
Federal Government to which have been assigned responsibilities 
connected with the education and welfare of children. Chief among 
these at the present time are the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, and the Public Health Service. The Office of Education is as 
its name implies, concerned with educational problems, the Public 
Health Service with problems of health, and the Children’s Bureau 
was organized to promote the welfare of children in relation to 
industry. It has, however, extended its services considerably to 
include certain aspects of social welfare and health. 


NEEDS OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


In considering the relationship between two items, it is always 
necessary to analyze the existing factors which justify or demand 
that a relationship exist. In this instance it might be asked: What 
do physically handicapped children need that State or Federal 
agencies have to give? In answering that question we shall consider 
first the common elements in the needs which all groups of physically 
handicapped children present, and, second, the specific or distinc- 
tive demands which each group makes in order to realize its own 
greatest good and the greatest welfare of society. 

Common needs—I think we shall all agree that discovery, diag- 
nosis, and understanding of the child’s condition are certainly im- 
portant from the very day of his birth, whatever his handicap may 
be. If his vision is defective, we must know it in order to apply 
available remedial measures as soon as possible, or else to adjust his 
seeing activities to the limitations of his handicap. If he is born 
deaf, we certainly wish to plan a wise program for him from the 
earliest possible moment. If his heart is weak, therapeutic measures 
may help if applied early enough; and if he is crippled in body, we 
need to make allowance for that. However different the technique 
of diagnosis may be for the respective groups, its importance is the 
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same for all. So also curative and remedial treatment should date 
back to the earliest possible time and should encompass every type of 
handicap for which it might prove to be efficacious. ; 

On another side of the picture, we find the need of social adjust- 
ment, conceded to be an essential attribute for al] who would live 
happily in this world. For the handicapped child how vital it be- 
comes to be able to make compensation for his limitations and to 
capitalize upon his assets. Social adjustment demands adequate 
educational guidance both at home and in school, with differentiation 
of education to suit the individual need. Vocational guidance and 
training must enter the picture at the proper time, supplemented by 
placement and follow-up of the vocational career. 

These then are the needs which all handicapped children have in 
common. Let us beware lest we give undue emphasis to any one of 
them to the detriment of the others. The complete picture demands 
that each be placed in its proper relationship to every other. ‘The 
ideal toward which they are all directed is a development which 
shall be well balanced and constructive, emphasizing the things the 
child can do rather than those which he cannot do, and making of 
these the basis for his contribution to community life. 

Specific needs—Any detailed consideration of the specific needs 
peculiar to each group of physically handicapped children would go 
beyond our limits of time and space. Let it suffice to list a few of 
them. The crippled child needs orthopedic care, physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy, transportation, and special equipment. The 
blind child needs to be instructed in tactile methods of learning, 
including the reading of Braille, and in the use of special appli- 
ances. The partially seeing child needs opthalmological service. 
sight-saving equipment and methods, and physical surroundings con- 
ducive to sight conservation. The deaf child is in special need of 
language development, of instruction in the means of communica- 
tion, with lip reading, speech, and voice training recognized as among 
the highest goals of achievement. The hard of hearing need oto- 
logical service, training in lip reading and voice, speech conserva- 
tion, and the use of residual hearing. It is assumed that in order 
to satisfy these distinctive needs, each group must be taught by a 
teacher specially trained for work in that direction. No other course 
is fair to either teacher or child. Fortunately the importance of ade- 
quate teacher training for the proper instruction of handicapped 
children is being increasingly emphasized in our teacher-training 
institutions, as well as by organizations interested in the education of 
exceptional children. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE 


Integration and coordination—KEducation is conceived as the pri- 
mary responsibility of the State, and of the local communities within 
the State. Since this discussion is restricted to a consideration of 
State and Federal agencies, no attention will be given to the organi- 
zation of programs within local communities, important as these are. 

The State department of education or of public instruction is the 
State agency theoretically charged with the public education of all 
the children of all the people. Actually in some States exceptions 
are made, and we find departments of welfare, boards of control, and 
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separate boards of managers responsible for the education of certain 
groups of children enrolled in residential schools. This is no doubt 
due to the fact that physical and sociological factors were consid- 
ered of paramount importance when such assignment of functions 
was made. It is unquestionably true that the problem of the handi- 
capped child has its physical, its medical, its sociological, and its 
psychological phases, as well as its educational aspects. But so also 
has the problem of the normal child, and those who advocate the 
inclusion of special residential schools under general State educa- 
tional supervision point out that adequate educational provision for 
all children involves consideration of health and remedial physical 
or medical measures wherever such are needed; that the primary 
need of the handicapped child is just such a comprehensive educa- 
tional program adjusted to his special needs; that only insofar as 
his handicap requires should he be separated from the normal experi- 
ences of normal children; and that all efforts made in his behalf— 
whether in State residential schools or in city day schools—should 
be centralized under one unified form of control. 

In keeping with this policy in California not only has the gov- 
ernment of the State schools for the deaf and for the blind been 
placed under the State department of education, but, in order to 
insure further coordination of all activities pertaining to the educa- 
tion of deaf and of blind children, the principals of the residential 
schools have also been charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising day-school classes for the respective groups in the cities 
of the State. This is one of the first States in which unified super- 
vision has been realized to such extent and furnishes an example of 
one way in which coordination may take place. Some of you day- 
school teachers might not like that arrangement. On the other 
hand, if a day-school person were placed in charge of the work, 
some of the residential school people would shake their heads. A 
third possibility involves the appointment of someone who is not 
immediately connected with either day schools or residential schools 
to supervise the entire program, and this arrangement has been 
approximated in a few States. 

The essential fact is that if residential institutions for the deaf 
and the blind are schools, then they should be considered an integral 
part of the school system. The auditor’s annual report of the State 
of Ohio (1928) stated with reference to the State school for the 
deaf that “the school at present is a division in the department of 
education, having been 100 years in finding its proper place.” Other 
States have taken similar action, some even extending the authority 
of the Department of Education in certain respects to private resi- 
dential schools within the borders of the State. It is not a question 
of efficiency of administration by a particular body, but rather one 
of integration and coordination of the work done throughout the 
State. One of the State’s first responsibilities toward handicapped 
children is to bring about this integration and coordination of the 
program of education planned in their behalf. This in itself will 
promote efficiency of the whole program. There is no desire io 
eliminate private schools. Some of the most progressive work in 
the country is being done in some of the schools that are operating 
under private control. But characteristically of their progressive 
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attitude, these have already manifested their wish to cooperate 
with State educational forces through their willingness to accept 
pupils at the expense of the State and to comply with certain State 
regulations. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York are among 
the States in which certain administrative or supervisory powers 
are exercised over all residential schools, private and public alike, 
through the State department of education, seemingly without detri- 
ment to the schools in question and certainly with benefit to the unity 
of the State program. 

State bureaw of special education—One of the most effective 
means to bring about integration and coordination within the State 
is through the organization of a bureau of special education in 
the State department of education. In only 13 States does such 
a division exist at present. These are California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, ‘Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. A few 
other States are taking steps toward the organization of a bureau 
of this kind. The functions of these bureaus are in general to 
stimulate local communities to provide special educational facilities 
for handicapped children in accordance with their needs, to formu- 
late standards, to help organize the work, to supervise classroom 
instruction, to allot any State funds made available for this pur- 
pose, to administer the entire program on a State-wide basis, and 
to bring about a cooperative relationship among all agencies in- 
terested in any phase of the welfare of these children. Societies for 
crippled children, associations for the blind, mental hygiene organ- 
izations, and State departments of health constitute only a few 
of the many agencies which either can supplement one another’s 
service in a spirit of mutual cooperation or can duplicate and con- 
flict with one another with exceedingly harmful results. A direc- 
tor of special education in the State department of education can 
help to bring about among these a better understanding of one 
another’s problems without necessarily the knowledge of the details 
of one another’s techniques. It is to be hoped that other States 
will follow the lead of the 13 above mentioned in establishing a 
division in the State department of education for the development 
of this most important service. 

What relationship residential schools have to such programs in 
certain States has already been indicated. It is needless to say that 
they constitute a most vital part of the educational service of the 
State for children who need their care. Whether for blind or deaf 
or crippled or delicate children, residential schools and day schools 
should obviously supplement each other. Under present conditions , 
there should be plenty of work for each to do without detriment to 
the other. 

Adequate State support.—All public residential schools are the 
financial responsibility of the State. Many private residential schools 
receive State money through the payment of tuition for pupils 
assigned to them by the State. In only 16 States do day schools 
and classes for exceptional children receive any special recognition 
through the appropriation of State money to be used for the excess 
cost involved in their education. Smaller classes, specially trained 
teachers, special equipment are all necessary in the day school as in 
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the residential school. Yet many communities, even cities of con- 
siderable size, find themselves unable to finance without additional 
State aid a program of sight-saving classes, or of lip-reading instruc- 
tion, or of special provisions for crippled children. 

The greatest development of education for handicapped children 
can be expected only if the State shares in the extra expense. What 
the best standard for the extent of reimbursement should be is still 
to be determined, but it seems logical to expect that the excess cost 
of educating a handicapped child above that required for educating 
a normal child should be given serious consideration as one of the 
basic factors involved. Wide variations exist in the bases of allot- 
ment and the amounts contributed by the States in which aid is now 
given. Probably no one knows how ‘much it should cost to educate a 
handicapped child in either residential or day school. We only know 
how much it does cost in our respective schools and communities. 

These are pioneer days in which we are working out a problem 
that calls for scientific experimentation and research. There is much 
that needs to be done. Certain fundamental principles may be 
suggested that have been emphasized by students in the field with 
regard to State participation in the program, as follows: 

1. The State should assume a share of the financial responsibility 
of educating handicapped children in public-school day classes as 
well as in the residential schools of the State. 

2. All types of handicapped children are entitled to a share of 
consideration in the reimbursement which the State makes. 

3. The comparative costs of educating the respective groups should 
be an essential consideration in apportioning funds. 

4. Rural areas should be given special encouragement in providing 
for the handicapped children of the community. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The number of physically handicapped children in the country 
needing special education has been estimated by the White House 
conference as reaching into the millions. According to reports sub- 
mitted to the United States Office of Education in 1931 and 1932 
by day schools and residential schools, there were at that time ac- 
tually enrolled in special schools and classes 10,838 blind and par- 
tially seeing children, 19,234 deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 24,- 
020 delicate children, and 16,166 crippled children. The sum of all 
physically handicapped children so assigned scarcely reaches 100,000. 
Manifestly we are only scratching the surface. The reasons may be 
found in lack of understanding of the problem, in indifference to it, 

or in financial inability to meet it. Whatever can be done to cor- 

rect any of these conditions will therefore aid the total cause. Local 
communities look to the State for assistance, States look to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Office of Education took the initial step in giving special con- 
sideration to the education of handicapped children when in 1930 
a position was created designed to make available the full time of 
one person for problems of “special education. The purpose of this 
position and of any positions that may in the future be created to 
augment the staff is to attempt to bring about a deeper realization 
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and understanding of the educational needs of all handicapped 
children throughout the country, and to stimulate individuals, com- 
munities, and States to meet the problem intelligently. 

Coordination—Again coordination of effort comes prominently 
into the picture. The Office of Education must be careful not to 
infringe upon the functions of other Federal agencies, and it hopes 
that other Federal agencies may be just as careful not to duplicate 
what it is trying to do. A cooperative relationship through which 
each may supplement the other is the desirable end. So also the 
Office of Education has desired to bring about coordination of effort 
on the part of all voluntary organizations of _ al sea 7 inter- 
ested in exceptional children. On November 1 and 2, 1934, the 
Acting Commissioner of Education called a es of 15 repre- 
sentatives of various groups to explore the possibilities of closer 
cooperation, on the one hand, between the Office of Education and the 
respective organizations, and on the other hand, among the organiza- 
tions themselves. Two representatives of the associations devoted 
to the education of the deaf and hard of hearing were present at the 
conference. During the 2 days of deliberation four questions were 
considered : 

1. What are the major problems in which the Office of Education 
can be of assistance to representatives of the various groups of excep- 
tional children ? 

2. In what ways can representatives of the various groups of 
exceptional children be of assistance to the Office of Education? 

3. In what ways can representatives of the various groups of 
exceptional children be of assistance to one another? 

4. How can the Office of Education and representatives in the 
field work together toward a better coordinated program for all 
groups of exceptional children ? 

The proceedings of the conference are now in press and will be 
available, we hope, before many months. 

Without exception, the members of the conference were enthusias- 
tic about its possibilities. Repeatedly the request came for more 
meetings of the same type, even at the financial expense of organiza- 
tions or individuals, or in connection with other conventions. One 
member of the conference, representing the International Society for 
Crippled Children, immediately made plans to give one entire ses- 
sion of the annual convention of that organization to a consideration 
of the topic of coordination of effort for exceptional children. The 

plan was carried out in the form of a panel discussion under the 
chairmanship of the Assistant Commissioner of Education. The 
program was received so well that the International Society has 
already requested that a similar one be planned for its meeting next 
year in St. Louis. 

Coordination versus consolidation.—At this point may I make it 
very clear that “coordination”, as we have used the term, is not svyn- 
onymous with “consolidation.” In calling the conference of last fall 
and in planning the program for the International Society for Crip- 
pled Children the Office of Education had no thought of doing any- 
thing other than it said it was doing, namely, to bring together a 
few of the leaders in the various phases of special education that 
they might come to know one another better, to understand one 
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another’s problems better, and to consider the ways and means of 
increasing their united service. A few organizations of State and 
National scope are established on the same principle. I refer to 
such organizations as the International Council for Exceptional 
Children, the Northern California Council for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, the Pennsylvania State Conference for the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, and the Department of Special 
Education of the National Education Association. All of these 
include in their deliberations the consideration of all types of 
children deviating seriously from normal. 

Administrative organization is an entirely different matter, and 
may take any one of a number of different forms, ranging all the 
way from absolute isolation of a given group to consolidation of all 
groups. Which form is adopted in a particular community or State 
depends upon numerous factors. Available local facilities and ad- 
ministrative expediency are worthy of consideration, but the wel- 
fare of the children to be cared for is the all-important element that 
must give direction to the administrative arrangement. How that 
welfare is to be served best can be determined only by continued re- 
search and experimentation, though some of us Hed certain well- 
defined opinions concerning various aspects of the problem. 

I am not here to argue the merits of any particular type of 
organization, but merely to discuss the relationship of whatever 
organization is adopted in the State to the Federal agencies involved. 
However, I have no hesitation in stating quite frankly that I for 
one am not prepared to say with any degree of finality what type 
of organization is ultimately the best, even for those children with 
whom my experience has been most intimate. There is a recognized 
difference of opinion, for example, as to whether gifted children 
will profit most in social adjustment and leadership through the 
organization of separate classes for them or through daily class- 
room contact with just average children. Likewise there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether mentally retarded children should be 
segregated in special schools or whether they should be assigned 
to special classes in the regular elementary school, where they can 
associate to some extent at least with normal children. So with 
physically handicapped children, some place the emphasis upon 
normal associations, others place the emphasis upon segregated 
specialized instruction. Certainly both are desirable, and I cannot 
help wondering if we might not have both, without losing the ad- 
vantages of either. Surely all of us will be eager to welcome new 
light upon the problem, from whatever source it may come. 

Federal participation.—It has never been considered the function 
of the Federal Government to dictate to a State the type of educa- 
tional program which it should establish for its children. It does 
not say to any State: “You must have kindergartens, or junior high 
schools, or junior colleges, or residential schools for the deaf and 
the blind”; or “You must put your deaf and blind children together 
in one school; or you must keep them separate.” As a result prac- 
tices vary, and it is probably best that they should vary, in order 
that we may have a basis for scientific evaluation of their respective 
merits. The Federal Government through the Office of Education 
may inform, may suggest, may stimulate, may advise, but it cannot 
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and does not wish to dictate. It leaves to the States the final determi- 
nation of their own educational destinies. 

There recently came to my attention from several sources a letter 
which was I think addressed to educators of the deaf throughout 
the country, and from which I quote the following: 

Today there is a movement on foot to use as an outlet for Federal funds the 
plan of consolidating and grouping together for educational purposes all handi- 
capped groups under the same roof. The plan is to construct a large building 
in a county and to send all handicapped children—the deaf, the blind, the 
ecrippled—and other groups to this school for learning. Likewise, it is further 
planned to have these handicapped groups be in a building together with 
normal hearing children. 

I am exceedingly interested in this statement and should like very 
much to know more about the movement that is there described. It 
would seem logical that if Federal funds are to be used for such a 
purpose, the Federal agency charged with educational responsibili- 
ties would be consulted with regard to the matter. So far as I know, 
no information has reached the Office of Education concerning it. 

May I hasten to add that the Commissioner of Education has re- 
cently made an effort to secure a Congressional appropriation for 
the education of physically handi icapped — and it may be that 
his action on his part was confused in some way with the objectives 
stated in the letter from which I quoted. I have before me a copy 
of a proposed amendment to the Social Security bill bearing upon 
this matter, which was submitted by a special committee of the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners of Edu- 
vation and was endorsed by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. It makes no reference whatever to “consolidating and 
grouping together for educational purposes all handicapped groups 
under the same roof.” Nor does it recommend the use of “a large 
building in a county” for all handicapped children. It has no ref- 
erence to a building program of any kind. It does not even refer to 
the association of handicapped and normal children. On the con- 
trary, it leaves to the State the formulation of its own plan in ac- 
cordance with its own needs. A number of organizations interested 
in the education of handicapped children have endorsed this proposed 
amendment. Nevertheless the outlook is not encouraging for its 
acceptance at this session of the Congress, and no extended considera- 
tion will be given to it here. 

What education needs most of all is equalization of opportunity. 
Whatever the Federal Government can do to bring this about will 
contribute to the welfare of physically handicapped children. But 
whether Federal financial aid for education ever becomes a reality 
or not, the Federal Government can participate in educational prog- 
ress by providing informational assistance, coordinating service, 
consultative help, and stimulating suggestions. This it attempts to 
do through the small staff available in the Office of Education. 

Summary.—tiIn summary, may I submit the following points for 
your consideration : 

1. Each group of physically handicapped children presents cer- 
tain needs in common with every other group; but each group pre- 
sents also certain specific needs that are quite distinct from those of 
other groups. 
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2. To meet these special needs for all physically handicapped chil- 
dren, with the additional costs that they involve, requires not only 
the use of all available community resources but also the encourage- 
ment and assistance of the State, acting through its department of 
education or public instruction. 

3. The cooperation and coordination of all State agencies con- 
cerned with the education and care of physically handicapped chil- 
dren are essential to the greatest efficiency of the program. 

4. As communities need to be encouraged by the State, so States 
(and communities) need to be encouraged by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the function of which is to inform, to stimulate, and to aid 
in bringing to fruition a complete program for handicapped children. 

5. The United States Office of Education represents the Federal 
Government in this capacity, with the desire to enlighten and to be 
enlightened, to help and to be helped in the great cooperative enter- 
prise of educating each child according to his need. 

6. The greatest achievement of all will come through a united 
front on the part of all State and National forces devoted to the 
cause of handicapped children. Coordination of effort without loss 
of identity is not only possible but essential to the highest welfare 
of the group. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE USE OF STANDARD TESTS AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


(By I. S. Fusretp, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Last fall, September 1934, a class of 37 students entered the 
preparatory class of Gallaudet College. At the close of the college 
year, June 1935, 12 of these students—practically a third of the 
group—had dropped out of the class, owing to inability to continue 
with the work. 

This statement epitomizes a condition that occurs each year. Is it 
necessary to subject a third of the entering class to the trying ex- 
perience of failure? This is a problem which the faculty of the 
college is striving to solve, and with the help of the schools a solution 
may be attained. 

For the past 6 years, shortly after the opening of the eollege term, 
a standardized test, the Stanford achievement test, advanced exam- 
ination, has been given to all students entering the preparatory class. 
A test of this type is used, first, because in content it approximates 
the academic work of our schools for the deaf, and second, because it 
is one of the most widely used and most successful of such tests. 

Let us go back for a moment and examine the results of the test 
taken by the preparatory class of last fall. Of the 37 entering stu- 
dents, the median achievement appeared to be practically the tenth 
grade. The student attaining the highest score could have been re- 
garded as safely within the average college level; the student regis- 
tering the lowest score could have been comfortably placed in the 
lower seventh grade of public-school work. Between these two 
extremes were ranged the 35 other students. The first point to be 
noted, then, is the marked variation in school achievement within so 
small a group as this entering class, a variation that imposes a heavy 
teaching burden upon the instructors of this class. A note of en- 
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couragement, however, should be made at this point. The lowest 
student last ‘fall was the “best” lowest since we began our testing 
program in 1929; that is, the difference between the highest student 
and the poorest student has been much greater in previous entering 
classes. 

For the same group the average age of those above the median was 
19 years and 3 months; of those below the median it was 20 years 
and 8 months; that is, the better prepared students are the younger 
students. A peculiar ‘difference as to sex was also noted. Of those 
above the median 12 were young men and 6 were young women; of 
those below the median the ratio was ex xactly reversed, 6 young men 
and 12 young women; that is, the young men of the group seemed 
better prepared in their school work. Also, the tendency for deaf- 
ness to appear either at birth or in early ch!ldhood was more marked 
for those in the lower half of school achievement as determined by 
the test. 

The weakest results for the group were obtained in the test in 
physiology and hygiene; the best results in the tests were found in 
arithmetic and language usage (grammar). The median results for 
the same class also excelled all previous median levels in paragraph 
meaning, in literature, and in arithmetic; e.g big the usual 
levels were attained in voc ee understanding, grammar, and 
physiology, but the class fell below the previous levels of achieve- 
ment in history and geography. 

But the striking feature of the test was the fact that at the close 
of the year of the 18 students above the median only 2—or one- 
ath deed to drop out, whereas of the 18 students below the median 
10—or more than half—failed in their work. 

In a report on What Standard Tests Have Shown at Gallaudet 
College, at the Trenton meeting of the conference in 1933, the main 
points made were: 

1. The use of a standard test, such as the Stanford ach:evement 
test, has furnished the faculty of the college with a means of pre- 
dicting with a fair degree of assurance possible success or failure for 
entering students when they deal with college work. 

The composite results for more than 150 preparatory-class 
students over a 4-year period indicated a mass median of approxi- 
ma we tenth-grade educational achievement. 

. Practically three-fourths of those above the composite median 
were successfully carrying the work of the college course, while more 
than three-fifths of those below the median were unable to continue 
with their college work. 

4. The particular weaknesses of entering students were marked in 
knowledge of physiology and hygiene, in vocabulary understanding, 
me in grasping the meaning of paragraph reading. ; 

. Each successive class brings to the college preparatory y class a 
group in which the individuals show an exceedingly wide varia- 
tion in educational attainment, from college level at one end to as 
low as the fourth grade at the other. This indicates a marked di- 
vergence in standards for graduation in the several schools for the 
deaf from which our students come. 

6. There is apparently a relationship between school achievement 
level on the one hand and such factors as age of onset of deafness, 
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age on entrance to college, and sex. When deafness appears at birth 
or in early childhood, or when the student is a young woman, or 
when the age on entrance to college is high, the achievement level 
tends to dip low, with an inverse relationship between these same 
personal factors and a high achievement level. 

Since the report at Trenton we have added to the number of those 
to whom the same tests were given, so that we are now able to report 
on a total of 195 students. 

The net result again indicates a general median achievement for 
entering students of very close to the tenth grade. Listing them in 
rank order, we find the following arrangement of median grade 
levels achieved in the different parts of the tests: 


Test Subject: Grade level Score 
Peete COMMOLANOR: «anne oe eck ened above tenth. 111 
i nade ete eisahinhun dma ahnmineiecn ed G0... FES 
DRONES MEARS  CUTATIDUIDE ) onic ein pen ie cceeesecneencnd tenth_. 104 
NN ih techn lt dc A scans do... 104 
oe A a ea eee slightly below tenth__ 101 
PORE TRIRIUNE Snr itr detndcmdvinonnemmanaua conse upper ninth. 100 
I UN iiss cst emda ies es Bia ee alae ennce ee ninth. 96 
I aac aati en cd eae picking eagle ae ie 
PRVIOOIORY GURU DIGIORG.. o8 ncn nn cansscsoncnsae middle eighth. 93 
UPR TORTIE oc ii cecinanccmnnscnennnnnnemeal lower eighth__ 91 

TR eo ig ok ee hee elie aaa slightly below tenth. 100.1 


A significant characteristic of this order of achievement in subject 
matter by our entering students at once becomes apparent, namely, 
a definite tendency toward loss of strength in dealing with subjects 
which depend upon language understanding. 

A summary of individual deviation in school achievement as indi- 
cated by these tests may be of interest to executives of schools for the 
deaf. This information may be best shown in the following arrange- 
ment of grade levels attained in the separate parts of the test by the 
highest and lowest students in each case, set off against the respective 
medians, 





Grade of student 


Test subject 


Highest Median Lowest 
Paragraph meaning....-.......----- College rank.......-... Lower eighth....--. Lower third. 
DE ciccagabimanaisacasineadineste Pine nicateeesnie cicninkwaceum Do. 
ic dintaktotenkndcaien cade naind i ersieisioeseetsh antes cnabians Above tenth. -....- Upper fifth. 
SE ... cisscecnnacatecusatewanal _ __ Sees aa TE bwensddcinecs Below second. 
Eee sansnnceionckil i ckneesdipeeauiientaiea Rien sdennaxed Upper second. 
I ie ccincnunakansimesuicanes a or eo below | Fourth. 

tenth. 

I iit ecictccinncndnnsenpianianed — ree ccs snnananee Upper fourth. 
Physiology-hygiene. -.....-....----]----- __ ee Middle eighth--.... Upper third. 
Arithmetic reasoning.-......-...-..- Almost college rank...| Upper ninth. ....- hird. 
Arithmetic computation... .........)....c80.<ccocesccnnss Above tenth. ...-.- Fifth. 





How well these tests are indicative of the subsequent work in 
college of these entering students is revealed by a brief analysis of 
their standing 2 years after the tests were given. Thus, arranging 
them according to the scores received on the tests, we find for the 195 
individuals that of those in the 
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First quartile, three failed in the preparatory class and one could 
not get beyond the freshman year; in the 

Second quartile, 11 failed in the preparatory class, and 6 could 
not go beyond the freshman year; in the 

Third quartile, 14 failed in the preparatory class, and 11 more fell 
out in the freshman class; and finally in the 

Fourth quartile, 33 failed in the first year, and 8 more in the 
second year. 

Of those who scored in the first quartile, 8 percent failed before 
the close of the freshman year in college; in the second quartile, the 
proportion of failure was 35 percent; for the third quartile the 
proportion of failure was 52 percent; and in the last quartile it was 
85 percent. 

Interpreted in terms of the median level, it is to be noted that the 
amount of failure among those above the line was 21 percent, whereas 
below it, it was 68 percent; that is, the likelihood of failure below 
the median is more than three times as great as it is above the median. 

These simple figures point very clearly to a striking and positive 
relationship between the achievement level attained in these stand- 
ard tests and the chance of continuing through with the work of 
the college curriculum. 

In the opening part of this paper was propounded the question: 
Is it necessary to subject a third of the entering class to the trying 
experience of failure? The schools which send us their graduates 
may themselves help answer this question by the simple expedient 
of employing a standard achievement test to determine objectively 
the school achievement level of prospective candidates for admission 
to college. The use of a practical test of that kind should in advance 
inform the school staff concerning the promise of success or failure 
for prospective college students. 

You are no doubt aware of the present method by which students 
are admitted to Gallaudet College. It is a twofold plan by which 
candidates are: 1. Certified by their schools in certain prescribed 
subjects—English history, American history, and elementary physics; 
and 2. Required to pass in examinations prepared by the college 
faculty in arithmetic, algebra, composition, reading, and grammar. 

Frankly, the above method, long in vogue, may not appear to be 
the most satisfactory procedure. The task of preparing pupils for 
the examinations appears to throw an especially heavy burden upon 
the schools. Frankly, too, the faculty of the college has its mis- 
givings concerning the results obtained by the old method. Under 
it too many “misfits” have been able to enter college, students who are 
unable to carry college work successfully. 

Four years ago, Prof. Powrie V. Doctor of our faculty, after 
a careful study by which results obtained with the Stanford achieve- 
ment test for 1 year were compared with the results obtained by the 
old method of admission by examination and certification, discovered 
that the former was more accurate in forecasting the grade of work 
of the students of the preparatory class. During the past year, Dr. 
Kenneth Braly, a student in the normal department of the college, 
made a further and exhaustive study of the data accumulated on the 
use of standard tests at the college for the period 1929 to 1933. After 
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elaborate statistical treatment of the data, he was very definite in 
his conclusion that the standard achievement test furnished the best 
single device by which to predict likelihood of success or failure in 
the work of the preparatory year.’ 

In the light of all this recent analysis of test results at Gallaudet 
College, the faculty has authorized a statement that it plans a com- 
plete modification of entrance examination requirements, It is quite 
likely the old plan of written examinations sent out by the college 
will be radically altered. The cooperation of the schools will be 
depended upon to a great extent. The college probably will call for 
certification that candidates for admission have pursued successfull 
a required course of study including fixed recitation hours, but oe 
mission to the college will be determined mainly by the results of 
comprehensive standardized achievement tests. 
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SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2:00-3:15 P. M. 
SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


Leader: Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, principal, California school, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Chairman: Mr. Marshall Hester, California school, Berkeley, Calif.. 

Paper: The Value of Punishment in Character Training. Mrs. H. T. Poore, 
superintendent, Tennessee school, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Discussion of Mrs. Poore’s paper. Mr. J. A. Raney, superintendent, Indiana 
school, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2aper: Problems of Discipline—Rewards and Punishment. Mrs. Ruth Birck, 
California school, Berkeley, Calif. 

Address: By-ways to Citizenship. Paper submitted by Mr. Edwin G. Peter- 
son, superintendent, Saskatchewan school, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

Informal discussion of all papers. 


2 Dr. Braly (‘Prediction of Gallaudet College Grades’’—Normal Department Thesis, Gallaudet College, 
1935) found the following relationships with respect to success in college work: 
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Correlations between grade point indices and Stanford achievement tests. .._..-..-- 
College entrance examinations an 
School certificates in prescribed subjects 

Chronological age 
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THE VALUE OF PUNISHMENT IN CHARACTER TRAINING 
(By Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee school, Knoxville, Tenn.) 


Character has been defined as “the traits and habits that make up 
a person’s mental and moral being.” ‘To establish the right traits 
and habits in its pupils is a greater responsibility on the personnel 
of our schools for the deaf than it can possibly be on the public 
school regime. We have better opportunity to succeed, to measure 
our results, and to recognize our failures. We are not in position 
to so readily or justifiably pass the buck to the shoulders of another. 

In a residential school the pupils are with us fully three-fourths 
of the time during the most formative years of their lives. If they 
have an atom of background and we accept our responsibilities for 
character training conscientiously, study and analyze the emotions 
and personalities of our pupils as individuals, use some good, com- 
mon classroom sense and confidently go about our work, disciplinary 
problems will be kept at a minimum. So long as difficulties in 
discipline can be minimized the greater will be the strength of the 
teacher to hold the respect of the class, the higher the general morale 
of the school will be, and the more naturally will character develop- 
ment progress. 

The first responsibility rests upon the superintendent and his 
board in the selection of the personnel and the ideals they adopt for 
the school. If they make no mistakes in their selections they will 
not be confronted with adjusting the youth to the school’s ideal that 
he should not use tobacco during his’ period of physical growth, if 
ever, to the habit of a teacher w ho carries his tobacco to school in his 
overcoat pocket, leaves his coat at an easily accessible place, and 
expects a boy, who has perhaps worked with the weed all of his 
life, to have sufficient strength of character to pass it by. The re- 
sult—the boy “snitches” a chew and must suffer the consequences. 
There would not be the teacher who is so careless as to repeatedly 
leave her pretty ring, her purse, her money, in the ray of a child 
whose strength of character has not developed to the “yield not to 
temptation” stage. One such oversight should be an everlasting 
lesson to any teacher. 

As a matter of fact, disciplinary entanglements revert to the 
teacher in many instances. Constructive behavior, encouragement, 
frankness, familiarizing one’s self with the viewpoints of the pupils 
in the problems that confront them, adopting only such rules that 
one can reasonably expect to be observed, keeping ideals before the 
class, learning the character weaknesses of the individual, devising 
ways and means to protect a child from temptation until he has 
strength of character to withstand it, all have weight in the treat- 
ment of transgressions by preventive measures. 

Personality “considerations can materially lessen difficulties in dis- 
cipline. I know when a certain child is assigned to a certain teacher, 
and I do not believe our school is an exception, that the superin- 
tendent or principal can expect intermittent explosions. Miss So and 
So’s personality simply is not the type to cope with John’s or Mary’s 
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types. What a step forward could be made if schools were largs 
enough and classifications sufficiently broad to permit us to fit teacher 
and child personalities. 

After preventive measures are exhausted we are to tackle our 
problems of discipline, curatively. Dr. Hunt in the Journal of Edu- 
cation states that one of the aims of character training is “developing 
a realization of the fundamental law of penalties for vices, and 
rewards for virtues.” Dr. Washburne, superintendent of the Win- 
netka schools, says, “There is a place, even in the most progressive 
schools, for teacher authority and even for temporarily repressive 
measures, just as there is a place for toothache gum or other pallia- 
tives in medicine.” I quote from an M. D., Dr. Esther L. Richards, 
in an article on “Discipline and Adjustment”: 

It is popularly understood that psychology and psychiatry teach that repress- 
ing instincts, appetites, emotions, may destroy genius, deaden initiative, and 
even produce nervous break-downs and full-fledged mental disorders. It is not 
in the repression but in the mismanagement of the repression that so much 
poor mental health arises. 

Only a few weeks ago, a prominent educator made the statement 
that anyone in the present day who advocates punishment is 100 
years behind the times. An educator in one of the foremost teacher 
training colleges, who has the authorship of a number of books to 
his credit is a firm believer in punishments and discusses the subject 
freely in his classes. He avoids it in his books. Perhaps it is not 
wise to express in print a conviction that may be unpopular. 

Without doubt, the time has passed when the success of the new 
teacher in the community is determined by his ability to thrash the 
school bullies on the opening day of the session. Yet, how vital is 
the beginning. Stay on the job. Use judgment. Mean business. 
Dad and mother bring little Jimmie to school for the first time. You 
foresee a struggle. Leave it to the family triangle. By the time 
Jimmie has whipped the father and mother, he will be tired, they 
will be ready to assign him to you with perhaps an ember of sym- 
pathy for the task ahead of you. Every case is individual. But the 
chances are, if you use a manner that is evidence to Jimmie that you 
have undeniable determination, half the battle will be won the first 
moment he is in your hands. 

Whatever the grade, whatever the class, whoever the child, a 
teacher can expect to be on trial before some pupil at some time. 
When disciplinary problems arise, the administrator or teachers’ 
mind must be more alert to the situation than it need be for any 
subject outlined in the curriculum. Failure must not be. 

If ignored, what effect will the offense have on the morale of the 
school, the class, the offender? What will best correct the situation ? 
Grasp the viewpoint of the offender. If he was impudent, were you 
impudent first? If he called you a gossipy old maid, he may have 
been right. He was impolite. In his own mind, at least, he was 
honest in his expression. Forget the insult to you; only the child’s 
interest is to be considered. Don’t do anything to lose his respect. 
In the child’s mind you are recognized as authority and respect for 
authority is basic to good teaching. Lose that respect and it will be 
difficult to regain. You may not be able to regain it without the 
assistance of the principal or the superintendent, and perhaps not 
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then. One prominent educator has said, “Every boy and gir] likes 
to respect laws that work with definite certainty; likewise they 
like to respect personalities that exercise power and authority with 
discriminating precision and justice.” 

Every situation is unique, every problem is individual. If the 
offense deserves punishment, what method will be most effective? 

Punishment is not limited to corporal inflictions. Garry Cleve- 
land Myers has said, “Any adolescent will tell you he would rather 
be beaten brutally with a club than to be castigated by a teacher’s 
poisonous tongue”, and that, “The rod leaves scars which the eyes can 
see, but which may disappear; the poisonous tongue leaves scars in- 
visible, which may never disappear.” It may be the immediate appli- 
‘ation of a keen little switch that will prevent the repetition of an 
offense. It may require only the deprivation of a privilege. No 
recess cookie may impress the ravenous boy so that he will think 
twice before he will throw the next spit ball. If correction along 
the same line in which a pupil has offended is feasible, it may be most 
effective. An excellent curative for a nose smasher may be a smashed 
nose of his own. Schemes for punishment are legion and punishment 
‘an have a most wholesome and tonic effect. 

Wherein, though, is the value of punishment in character train- 
ing. The universe is made up of laws. How often have we heard 
if a child touches a hot stove he is burned as a natural consequence. 
Through the experience, he learns not to touch the stove again. 
Sufferance from the burn is the natural punishment he receives. 

Every sensible being can be made to recognize the necessity for 
rules, regulations, and laws in a school, in a community, in a State, 
in a nation. Having exhausted all other means of training, if pun- 
ishment is required to bring about respect for law and order it is 
justifiable. If it will cure or correct a despicable trait, it is cer- 
tainly a means for the development of character. Punishment for 
dishonesty may bring about honesty, though the method be repres- 
sion and discouragement; punishment for disloyalty may inculcate 
loyalty; punishment for infractions may create a knowledge of right 
and wrong; punishment for selfishness may infuse generosity in 
character; punishment for repeated tantrums may be the means of 
ingrafting self control; punishment for laziness may develop alert- 
ness and promptness; punishment for disobedience may instill obedi- 
ence, and so on until the treatment of every trait in the development 
of character has been considered. 

Our purpose should be to train for law-abiding, order-loving, con- 
structive, helpful, God-obeying citizenship. Punishment has _ its 
place in this development of character and cannot be ignored. 


DISCUSSION OF MRS. POORE’S PAPER 
(By J. A. RANEy, superintendent Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Mr. Raney. Mr. Chairman, members of the conference, I am very 
happy to have this opportunity of discussing the paper by a coworker 
from Tennessee. 

I agree with the definition as set out in the paper, that character 
in toto is our thoughts and deeds. I also agree with the emphasis 
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placed upon the importance of the board and the superintendent of 
the school. 

Now, I also agree that the environment in which a child is placed 
has a great deal to do with their thoughts and their reactions. 
Therefore the environment should be such as to bring about a re- 
gard for the right, rather than righting a wrong after it has been 
committed. I am not opposed to punishment. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the human race we know that there have been frailties, people 
break over and do things that they should not do. As Dr. Wash- 
burn intimated, “in any progressive system, there is a place for some 
punishment.” In the best school systems of deaf or hearing, there are 
occasions when children do things that they should not do. Pun- 
ishment does not necessarily mean that we must get out the birch rod 
and gad the child, although sometimes perhaps that is necessary, 
with restrictions. But punishment means to take away from a child 
something for a just reason for something that they have violated 
or some wrong they have committed, and whatever the commission is, 
then the punishment should be in proportion, whatever that might be. 

And as was intimated, every case of punishment is an individual 
proposition. One form of punishment might not work with another 
child. And therefore, we must be the judge, we must constantly 
judge as to what the punishment should be. 

I want to say that the teacher is as vital a factor in this scheme 
as is the superintendent and the board. They are the ones who 
are constantly on the job and I am strictly opposed to centralized 
punishment, that is, that we always say to Johnny, “We'll send 
you to the office; we’ll send you to be corrected.” I feel that that is 
an important duty and responsibility of every teacher. They should 
handle their own cases of discipline and to the extent that they 
are able to do so they enhance their efficiency as a worth-while and 
a good teacher. 

And so I am very much opposed to centralized punishment and 
the constant fear being thrown out that the office is a place of dis- 
pensing punishment. As was summated in the closing of the paper, 
I want to be classed as one who believes that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that punishment be dealt out from time to time. In doing so, 
character has been enhanced rather than hindered. 


DISCIPLINE—PU NISHMENT—REWARD—FREEDOM 
(By Mrs. Rut Bircx, California School, Berkeley, Calif.) 


Discipline, as derived by the dictionary, has the following mean- 
ings: (1) Strict and regular mental and moral training; (2) devel- 
opment of character through trouble, adversity, or anxiety; (3) 
obedience or submission to control; (4) to train to obedience or 
efficiency. 

All of the above are very good and quite to the point. However, 
for lack of a better word I am using the word discipline so that you 
will know what I mean. On the other hand, we find that discipline 
is derived from the Latin word, “disciplina”, which means teach- 
ing, instruction, and training. Discipline is related to the word 
“disciplinus”, which means “a learner.” The idea contained in the 
definition of “disciplina” is more in accord with my idea of dis- 
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cipline. All of us are in need of discipline at one time or another. 
Children and adults are disciplined when they have failed to ob- 
serve social regulations, or have displeased and perhaps hurt, though 
unintentionally, and made unhappy their friends. 

In a school such as we have in Berkeley, where the children of 
almost every nationality and from many types of home environment 
come to us for 9 months of the year, naturally, it behooves us to 
have some idea of the kind of discipline we wish to maintain. We 
all know that we cannot resort to the old type of discipline which 
was carried out even 10 to 15 years ago. Many of us do not 
want to. In those days the child had nothing to do but to obey. 
The earlier discipline, you will agree with me, was too rigid. The 
old discipline, in the majority of cases, was not good as it would 
incite the child to fear or arouse a feeling of inferiority. We want 
to be careful and react naturally to changing times, situations, and 
habits. We cannot be too cautious of the methods that would 
hamper the development of healthy discipline and, too, for the sake 
of the child’s personality and his relationship with others, we need 
to study thoroughly and carefully means that would promote devel- 
opment of wholesome discipline. To check rather than to cure 
should be the objective of discipline. 

In our contact with deaf children, we find that the first thing they 
need to learn is self-control. Self-control means nerve-control. 
Children as well as adults have their high-pressure days. If the 
individual has self-control, he will find it easier to acquire good 
habits and to do the things that would make him a social asset. Re- 
member that if we give way to anger, we need not cultivate self- 
control in the children about us. In order to guide wisely the to-be- 
disciplined child, we must know above all things the underlying cause 
for an undesirable act, Let us bear in mind that in correcting a 
fault we must replace a bad habit with a good habit. In other words, 
it is impossible to break an undesirable habit without replacing a 
desirable habit through some wholesome activity. To handle con- 
structively a situation means that we must have an understanding 
of what lies behind the child’s behavior. We should be able to recog- 
nize all faults and undesirable traits in the general make-up of the 
child without any feeling of blame, resentment, revenge, or horror 
at the discovery. After all, we are concerned not so much with the 
finding of the blameworthy individual as with methods of prevention 
and cure. 

Now, as to the type of discipline that helps in emotional control, 
there is one very important fact that 1 would stress and that is that 
the child in question must have absolute confidence in those of us 
who would change his course. There is nothing that means so 
much as absolute confidence and trust in those, who have him under 
their guidance. If a child has confidence, he knows what to expect; 
he knows that he will get a fair deal whatever his wrongdoing; he 
knows that his superior will not be cross with him or irritated at 
what he does unless what he does is in itself wrong. Remember that 
if a promise has been made, it should be kept. One should keep one’s 
promise of a punishment exactly as one keeps one’s promise of a 
treat. Make the child feel that you are his friend. (The feeling there 
must be genuine and sincere. You cannot deceive a child. Keep his 
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confidence.) Teaching him to be more cooperative means more 
freedom for him eventually. Make him feel that he is a very im- 
portant member of his school group and that you need his help. 
There are times when we can help the child to forestall and prevent 
certain situations and in this way get along with fewer punishments. 
This is as important as to train him to be obedient. The child dis- 
ciplined in such a way is given an opportunity to create his own 
patterns of behavior out of contact with his friends or playmates. 
To help all children to reach this goal might be our ideal. We admit 
that this is difficult to realize, but as Spinoza, long ago remarked, 
“All things excellent are as difficult as they are rare.’ 

We are coming to realize that freedom is acquired through dis 
cipline, and that hour by hour living with children determines in a 
large measure the kind of discipline» we wish to achieve. Best free- 
dom comes only when the child has learned to be obedient to all rea- 
sonable commands and to cooperate willingly with those around him. 
Children need the constant guidance of their elders as well as their 
love and it is important, too, to set an example before them. The 
emotional attitude on our part is of greatest importance. Our at- 
titude at all times must be free from any suspicion of revenge or 
frustration. We should keep pace with the child’s growing needs. 
To expect to be obeyed is half the victory. 

Do not under any circumstances violate the confession of a child 
if he has made a confession to you. If, of his own accord, he con- 
fesses his shortcoming to you, do not punish him for the thing he 
has confessed. 

With a very young child—first or second year in school—it is 
hard for him to tell the truth perhaps because of fear of something 
that happened at home; but if he has confidence in you and in your 
judgment, he will not hesitate to tell you the truth. Then do all 
you can to retain his confidence. This is an important step toward 
character building. 

I have known a well-meaning housemother to nag a child continu- 
ously for biting his fingernails. by saying, “Do not bite your finger- 

nails.” It would be much better to examine the child’s fingernails 
and say, “Oh, I am so sorry to have neglected manicuring your 
fingernails”, removing all the rough pieces of skin or any “rough 
edges. In this way his attention will now be called to his fingers and 
it Is surprising that he will take pride in caring for them and com- 
ing back to you again for another manicure. 

‘One day I saw a little girl sitting on the floor as if in an act of 
defacing the wall near the ‘baseboard. Just as I was about to detract 
her attention therefrom to doing an errand for me, I saw at once that 
what she really was doing was removing marks with a pencil rubber 
eraser, which was a difficult thing to do at best, so as quickly my 
attitude was changed to one of praise and appreciation. Such an 
incident teaches one to be slow to blame. 

When Bobbie gets into a temper tantrum, the most powerful 
weapon we have which the child has not is indifference. The child 
probably and very likely wants attention or excitement. If Bobbie 
has been put to bed and has been allowed to cry it out and to stage 
his scene with no attention whatever for 3, 4, 5, or 6 days, he will 
soon tire of this. A little ignoring of Bobbie will have a wonderful 
effect. The ignoring was a punishment in itself. 
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Little Jack has made a very terrifying scene. He does not want 
to take a nap. To control the situation, be sure that you have the 
child’s confidence and then call him very gently to your side. Speak 
to him in the kindest way you know, even with an affectionate arm 
around him, and tell him, ‘ ‘You must be very tired or you would not 
be so cross. If you lie down on your nice, comfortable bed and rest 
and keep quiet for a while, soon you will feel better and can go out 
to play.” Remember to keep your promise or the child will lose 
confidence in you. 

Punishment should be closely associated with naughty or unde- 
sirable activity. A child who has scattered torn-up paper all over 
the floor should be made to pick up all the paper before he plays 
with anything else. This is much more effective than spanking, 
simply because picking up the paper is associated with tearing it 
up and spanking is not. A child who has spilled water all over “the 
floor is made to mop every bit of it and then to put the cloth and mop 
away. This is again a far more effective punishment than is a spank- 
ing. Punish, then let the matter drop. Too much talking weakens 
the force of the punishment. It often happens that punishment is 
not given at the time it is deserved. Punishment to be effective 
should follow each time the child performs an undesirable act, Also, 
be careful not to make punishment too excessive. As Mrs. Gruen- 
berg says, “Punishment is like medicine. It should be reserved only 
for crises. If punishments are administered too frequently, they, 
like medicine, lose their force. The child who is constantly pun- 
ished soon learns to take punishment as a matter of course. In 
some cases he even enjoys it. If what your child does is harmful 
to himself or to others and no immediate substitute can be found, 
punishment can and should be administered at once, but wherever 
possible a substitute activity should be found for the one you wish 
to stop.” We know this is tootrue. Be careful not to make the pun- 
ishment so exciting and intense that the child repeats the offense. 

We should not attach the idea of punishment to things which we 
wish the child to like. For instance, if you wish your child to take 
his nap, then, it is hardly fair to say to him, “You have been a 
naughty boy, so you will have to go to bed”, because it will not be 
long before he thinks of bed as punishment and not as a place in 
which to rest. The same thing is true with a child doing chores 
as punishment. The person who inflicts this method of discipline 
before long will find the child will not be willing to do chores ever 
again because they seem like punishment to him. 

“We know that going to school is a privilege for any child, but the 
child soon dislikes school because he had firmly fixed in his mind 
that the idea of school was a punishment, since he had to stay half 
an hour after school as punishment for talking too much in school. 

One little boy hates to take a bath every time he is made to take 
it because at one time he was punished by being made to take a 
bath for being naughty. 

Why should we be alarmed if we find a child or two who have 
“taking ways” or why are we justified to take his “taking, ways 
as theft? At home, before he comes to us, George is allowed to ie 
a nickel from his mother’s purse. Do we say, “He stole!”? Is he 
not reacting in exactly the same way that his sister Elizabeth is, 
when she makes a raid on the pantry, and has committed a punish- 
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able offense? Parents are apt to regard such things lightly as mis- 
demeanors, not crimes. No child is born with a perfect understand- 
ing of “thine and mine.” It is then up to us to protect the child 
by taking pains perhaps for days and weeks before he can under- 
stand what things about the institution he cannot share. Make 
him understand that this is done to protect him and his possessions, 
really. Find the underlying causes for the child’s taking. (Per- 
haps, as in the case of George and Elizabeth, they were hungry and 
had come in the house from their play.) 

There are times when children discipline each other. I have often 
seen this, and in 5 cases out of 10, they do better than would adults. 
In all such cases, the youngsters should be free to settle their dis- 
putes without too much interference on our part. The playground 
is their school of social training. 

The child has a keen sense of security and he has a right to expect 
this from us. There is no security present if rules are “not given in 
a uniform way, as is necessary in a school the size of ours. He must 
know what to expect. It would never do to punish him on Tuesday 
and then, on Friday, let the whole thing be forgotten. Let our 
method of discipline be uniform insofar as possible. We are fully 
aware that the children do not all react in the same way to the same 
punishment. If this were true, we should not need to be here to 
discuss this paper. It is impossible because no two children ever 
react in the same way. If we lack confidence in ourselves when giv- 
ing directions, the children wi!! soon catch on to it and lose confi- 
dence, too. Take the attitude of expecting to be obeyed and th: at the 
request is reasonable, the child will accede. The authority’s ‘no” 
must mean “no.” If a child is allowed to break rules sometimes a 
obliged to keep them the rest of the time, he is in a constant state of 
confusion and uncertainty. Children will soon begin to test us out 
and find on what days the rules do not work. This is very destruc- 
tive for both the adult and the child. 

We all know how annoyed we would be, if in the middle of an 
interesting conversation which we were carrying on with a friend, 
we were interrupted and suddenly taken away. “The very fact that 
we were interrupted without warning would be enough to make us 
annoyed or even angry. A little child, whose play is interrupted 
without warning, is in the very same position. He is deeply absorbed 
in his play and to be interrupted in such a manner sometimes drives 
him into a temper tantrum. Can we blame him? We should have 
sufficient respect for his occupation, whatever it may be, to give him 
a fair warning. For example: Say to him, “In 10 minutes I will 

‘all you to come in to get washed, so please be ready when I call you.’ 
Be sure to go in ex: .etly 10 minutes and say, “Now it is time to stop 
playing and come in and get washed.” The chances are that there 
will be no resistance at. all. 

With an older child let us bear in mind that no matter how good 
the method of discipline has been, we can violate all the prince iples of 
good training by using such a type as “I told you so” discipline. No 
wonder the child becomes surly and irritable. An adult feels the 
same way if thus treated. 

Before deciding to discipline a child we should make certain that 
the child is adequately nourished, that he is not over-tired, that he 
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has no physical ailments. Often poor posture throws one out of gear 
with all that goes on around him, 

A child should never be held up to ridicule. He will instantly 
become very resentful toward you and in time he will try to throw 
off an authority which made him unhappy and uncomfortable. The 
child is apt to act his worst at a time when you wish him to be 
perfect. We find that deaf children are sensitive to ridicule. If 
we would keep their confidence, let us avoid all such methods of 
exhibiting them in their shameful acts. 

It is absolutely wrong to say to a child, “If you do that I will 
punish you”, and then let him do it unpunished. It is equally as 
destructive to say, “If you do not obey I will tell Mr. Smith”, and 
then not carry out the threat. The child will soon know that you 
do not mean what you say and you will begin to lose ground insofar 
as discipline and obedience are concerned. 

A child must not be expected to repent after he has done wrong. 
If a child voluntarily expresses regret, it is all very well, but he 
should not under any circumstances be forced to admit repentance. 
Children, as well as adults, must be allowed to “save their face.” 
When the punishment is over, let it be over. 

No discussion of discipline would be complete without including 
suggestions of when and how to give rewards. I am a firm be- 
liever in rewards and would rather practice such a system than 
punishment in dealing with children. Rewards go a great deal 
further and bring such gratifying results that very little punish- 
ment is necessary. Of course, a child should not be made to expect 
a reward for everything he does. It would ruin all good purposes. 

Rewards should not be given as bribes to be held for a short time 
only and not made a permanent system of discipline. The child 
learns to pay for behavior that really should be taken as a matter of 
course and found satisfying in itself. The reason for this is because 
so often in a large-sized school, rewards are given one day but not 
the next day, « und the child comes to feel that things are largely 
without reason. For example, yesterday clean hands were worth a 
penny, today one must wash without pay. Last night’s helping 
with the sorting of the laundry was rewarded with candy. Another 
time, there was no reward forthcoming even though the children 
had helped with the laundry in exactly the same manner. So you see, 
it is clear that this loose use of rewards is destructive. In theory, re- 
wards may be a device for teaching, in practice they are too often 
a tool for getting things done. We are prone to think and to plan 
for immediate results regardless of the outcome. I have known a 
housemother to say to E leanor, “If you will clean out your ward- 
robe, I will give you an ice cream cone.” That puts the girl in the 
position of feeling that the job actually requires payment. Also, to 
say to Mary, “If you will be good, I will take you to the movie”, is 
to make her feel that merely being good is a thing to be paid for. 
The same rewards could be given in quite a different way, “You have 
been so good that you have saved time for us, so now I will take you 
to the movie or we will make some candy (as the case may be).” 
Make the child feel that he plays a large part in running the school. 

Popular rewards as are given to children would be as follows: 
Candy, toys, ice cream cones, money, funnies, special privileges such 
as staying up half an hour later than usual, going to the park, or 
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giving an extra story, etc. Not infrequently, the reward may be 
simply an expression of affection or approval, which may be given for 
anything from picking up torn paper, going ‘to school, to bed, and to 
meals on time, telling the truth, eating vegetables, etc. Do not bribe 
him with rewards that have no place in the picture, as, for instance, 
candy for taking a nap, money for being a good boy, a toy for eating 
vegetables because it would create in the child confused thinking. 
Candy has nothing to do with taking a nap; money has no connec- 
tion with being a good boy; nor is a toy in any way related to eating 

vegetables. Be careful not to let these things become associated in 
his mind with situations to which they do “not belong. However, 
affection, recognition, and approval may be given for anything. 
These should not be withheld at the whim of the adult. 

To what extent is the system of offering rewards sound? I would 
answer in the words of Doris Schumacher as follows: 

(1) To get results, here, now, immediately and without protest; 

(2) To help the child increasingly to behave in approved modes 
through having satisfaction attached to such behavior; 

(3) To help him look for the relationship between behavior and its 
inherent satisfactions as the measure for conduct. 

Which of these three is the most satisfying in the life of the in- 
dividual? The last, of course. Which of the three is the most re- 
sorted to? The first. Why? For the immediate purpose of getting 
hands washed, wardrobes cleaned, torn paper picked up, as quickly 
and as happily as possible. But the last has nothing whatever to do 
with making the child connect satisfaction with desirable forms of 
behavior. 

Rewards at their best are excellent devices for helping the child to 
understand inherent relationships and for encouraging him to act on 
them. In the same way, we need to see clearly the difference between 
rewarding a school child for doing his home work. The following 
is set forth by Doris Schumacher: 

Telling him that if he will get his lessons he may go to the movies next 
Saturday ; 

Reminding him to get his lessons; then, if he does not do so, telling him he 
may go to the movies on Saturday if he will; 

Waiting until he has prepared his lessons, then telling him that since he 
has done so he may go to the movies; 

If he wants to go to the movies Saturday, and has finished his lessons, 
permitting him to do so, because his time is free. 

You will see that rewards on these four levels teach the child quite 
different things. The adult forever controls in the first three levels. 
The child if he is a spirited child tends to revolt, the weakling to 
succumb. No development for self-reliance is here. With the fourth 
level, the child learns from the adult’s behavior as well as his own. 
He is free to act. He feels that he is in the same level with the adult, 
which is as should be with older children if we want to get satisfying 
results. 

Rewards that would stimulate the child beyond his capacities even 
to the extent of cheating solely for the purpose of acquiring the 
reward should be rigidly avoided. 

There are four main classes of things that make children enjoy 
their chores or that make their occupation pleasant : 

(1) Sense of achievement (no adult interference except to make 
things easier for the child). 
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(2) Being the center of attention or the cause of excitement. 


; (3) Praise. 
) (4) Some sort of reward, such as giving a story, or going to the 
, park, 


There is as much danger in overpraising as in overblaming the 


“ 


; child. Often the absence of punishment is in itself a reward. 

, In all our dealings with children, punishment or no punishment, 
rewards or no rewards, let us not withhold commendations, en- 
; couragement, and love at times when things go wrong. How often 
have we punished when the child needed love and reassurances. 
' Give the child what he needs the most at the right time. A deaf 


child needs this even more than a hearing child. Such close 
comradeship at trying times is a sure way to his little heart. 
In closing, I am reminded of the words of an author who has 
expressed my thoughts exactly: “The parent or teacher succeeds best 
} who develops a teaching attitude, an interest in helping children 
learn how to live.” We need to learn where to give guidance and 
where to keep hands off in helping each child to “achieve poise and 
maturity. 


BYWAYS TO CITIZENSHIP 


(Paper submitted by Epw1n G. PErerson, superintendent, Saskatchewan School, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan ) 


| Everyone agrees that citizenship, in its broadest sense, is the objec- 
, tive toward which we are striving to direct our pupils. There is 
| some difference of opinion among us, however, as to what really 
constitutes the highest type of citizenship. A discussion of ways and 
means of achieving this end would quickly show what a divergence 
of opinion there is regarding methods. 

The ultimate aim of education, regardless of ways and means, is 
admittedly “the preparation of the “individual for economic inde- 
pendence, social security, and substantial citizenship.” Whether we 
believe that the so-called frills are as important as the three R’s, 
that informal classroom procedure is preferable to stereotyped reci- 
tation, or that examinations and school marks are soon to be rele- 
gated to the dim past, we all recognize the purpose for which schools 
are established. 

As in the days when all roads led to Rome because there was only 
one capital and commercial center, so today, as long as we all are 
striving toward the same goal, all roads lead to citizenship and the 
first step toward citizenship i is education, 

There would be no point in attempting a definition of education, 
since it is a process and can only be described. One of the funda- 
mental operations in the process is the building of character, and 
particularly is this true with pupils who attend residential schools 
for the deaf. The associations and habits built up during the for- 
mative period of the lives of our young people determine to a large 
extent their character and outlook on life. Whether we teach char- 
acter by precept and example, or by straight-laced discipline and 
strict supervision, the important thing is that it has alw ays been 
fundamental in our schools for the deaf. 

The development of character needs no discussion at this point. 
In Dr. Hall’s address at the fiftieth anniversary exercises at the 
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Florida schooi this spring he mentions the high character of the 
deaf graduates of schools and of the rare instances of offenses against 
the law. Hence we may assume without danger of contradiction that 
our teachers on the whole are training our younger pupils along the 

right lines. By precept and ex ample, by means of scouting and 
sthintio activities, and by teaching the importance of character in 
the classrooms we have recognized the value of this teaching and 
have done what we can to emphasize it. 

While the academic and vocational training given in our schools is 
not within the sphere of this discussion, I mention them as they 
round out the three-fold program of citizenship making—the train- 
ing of the mind and the hand. These, with the development of 
character, or the training of the spirit, constitute the highways to 
citizenship. 

Just as a civilized and progressive community needs more than 
highways, so are there needs for byways in education. Only a small 
percent: age of the people in a given area can live on a highway, the 
rest must make use of the sideroads. Carrying the : analogy farther, 
some of us cannot reach the ultimate goal of real citizenship simply 
by an education of the head, the heart, and the hand. There are 
other considerations that enter into successful adjustment whether it 
be economic, social, or personal. 

We must give attention to the urgency of developing personality. 
This is a large order. We often think of personality as the quality 
which makes people want to know us better. Personality is the basis 
of proper social adjustment, and for the handicapped person, a win- 
ning personality is a tremendous asset, Students of education have 
rec ently been giving attention to this phase of individual training 
and “personality charts” and records are now available. The Journal 
of Social Psychology of 1933 contains a report of a splendid work 
along this line conducted by Dr. S. R. Laycock. Briefly it is a report 
of a study of 102 personality and behavior traits. The teacher and 
parents of each pupil were asked to rate the child on a chart, and 
efforts were made to correct any personality maladjustments, Some 
of the traits listed were rudeness, cheating, secretiveness, stubborn- 
ness, ete. There are other personality rating scales which could be 
used to great advantage in the higher grades. 

The second byway, and an important one, is the development 
of good manners. While this may be included with personality, I 
believe special attention should be directed toward definite class- 
room and out-of-school instruction in manners. I refer here not 
so much to table manners and ordinary politeness, which of course 
must not be overlooked, but to such crudities in behavior that are 
often overlooked but which are noticeable everywhere. Many of 
our deaf pupils who leave school find time hanging heavy on their 
hands, particularly those living in towns and cities where work 
is not plentiful. Such things as ‘offensive gum-chewing, too-frequent 

visiting, and staying too long or wearing out one’s "welcome are 
habits that mitigate against the successful social adjustment of any 
individual. Proper conduct at social affairs can easily be taught at 
school parties. In referring to these “manners” I am thinking 
more of the child whose home training and influence may not be 
of the best, and to the pupils who are just average. Some of these 
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may drop out of school early but their need for such training is 
great and our teachers can perform a great service alung this line. 

A third point that should not be overlooked, and that can be 
well worked in with a citizenship course, is the building up of 
definite concepts of right and wrong. Here again, we define clearly 
the difference between honesty and dishonesty, but there are many 
shades of honesty, and we should not be content to turn out pupils 
who think it is wrong to steal 50 cents from a purse, but who think 
it is quite all right to sneak into a mov ie, or to cheat the street-car 
company. We have been using with some success a series of books 
dealing with conduct problems, by Charters, Rice and Beck, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. These little books explain situations 
that may occur, the solutions of which can be worked out in class- 
room discussion. Questions follow each outline and the books are 
graded according to the age of pupils. 

There are many persons who look upon the teaching of these mat- 
ters as among the “frills” of education. Certainly no one would 
suggest that ‘they occupy the entire school time, for most of the 
matters mentioned in this brief discussion can be presented to the 
pupils in connection with regular work, or outside of school entirely. 
We have endeavored to make our school parties occasions for in- 
struction regarding proper behavior at social functions. Our teach- 
ers’ committee has several pupils acting with it, and these things 
are discussed beforehand. Proper ways of asking partners to dance, 
proper ways of serving, and the observation of courtesies are 
explained to the pupils at the proper time. 

Another successful campaign we have been carrying on is for 
teachers and supervisors to keep note of such bad habits as inter- 
rupting two people engaged in conversation, extensive borrowing of 
personal articles, and ‘other habits requiring correction. Our ideas 
are pooled and each staff member is asked to correct the faults when 
they occur. By checking up on these matters which may ordinarily 
be overlooked, we can do much to aid the pupil. We have enjoyed 
splendid cooperation from the children by appealing to their better 
natures to always act like ladies and gentlemen. 

The inclusion of such things as Boy Scout troops, Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts, literary societies, and other organizations in our 
school program is doing much to provide opportunities for such 
instruction. The inculeation of finer traits is more readily accom- 
plished also when pupils have opportunities to mix with boys and 
girls outside of school through athletics and competitions of other 
kinds. Children are instinctively “at their best” when meeting new 
people and new situations and by appealing to them in the “right 
manner we have endeavored to let them see the value of observing 
social amenities. 

In order to study the whole problem scientifically we must go back 
to Kilpatrick’s statement of the fundamental laws of learning. The 
laws of readiness, exercise, and effect are always operating. ~&Prac- 
tice with satisfaction” and “Let annoyance attend the wrong” seem 
to sum it all up. 

Those of us who deal with pupils in residential schools must 
assume the responsibility of turning out pupils who can be easily 
assimilated into society. One of the best ws ays to train pupils to 
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adjust themselves is to give them many opportunities for practice 
under proper direction and supervision. The knowledge of how to 
fit into a social group and be at ease is as important for a deaf child 
to know as for a hearing individual, if not more so. 

Therefore, I make this plea for more consideration for the little 
things that are apt to be overlooked in our busy school routine. 
Such things as the building up of attractive personalities, proper 
social adjustments, and clearly defined attitudes on moral issues 
can be made part of the training we are imparting to those in our 
care. Some may take the high road; some may take the low road; 
some may travel the highway and others follow the byways, but 
all can make their travels along life’s journey to good citizenship 
happier by preparing them adequately for it. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2:00-3:15 P. M. 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, superintendent, North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Address: The Aims and Progress Under State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions. Mr. C. W. Whitten, secretary-treasurer, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Asociations. 

Address: How Defective Children May Be Developed by Health and Physical 
Education (demonstrations with pupils), Mr. George T. Stafford, professor 
of physical education, University of Illinois. 

Girls’ Activities Sponsored by the National Organization, Mrs. Vera Kraft 
Noble, manager, Illinois League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations. 

Motion pictures of physical education and athletics. 


SUPERVISION 


Leader: Mrs. Gladys Davis, principal, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Chairman; Dr. E. A. Gruver, superintendent, Pennsylvania School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Paper: Acoustic Training in Relation to Progressive Education, Mr. Forrest 
E. Finney, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Invited panel: Miss Livingston Patton, Supervising Teacher, Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va.; Mrs. Elizabeth Woodward, Virginia School, Staunton, Va.; 
Miss Helen L. Hammer, Parker Practice School, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. T. V. Archer, 
principal, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 


ACOUSTIC TRAINING IN RELATION TO PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
(By Forrest E. Finney, Virginia School, Staunton, Va.) 


Acoustic training is not a new fad or novel frill in the education 
of the deaf. It has been put into practical application, and as teach- 
ers of the deaf, we are aware of its potentialities as well as its limi- 
tations. On the other hand, acoustic training is distinctly progres- 
sive. Its aims coincide with those of progressive education. It is 
also an elastic medium of instruction, which falls quite naturally into 
the plans and procedures of any progressive education program. 
Acoustic education is also helpful and beneficial in itself, and in 
accomplishment of the aims of a large percentage of the education 
of the deaf. 

One of the primary aims of progressive education, is to give the 
child a background which will more adequately meet the needs of our 
new and changing civilization. The world seeths with change. 
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Fact today is folly tomorrow, and as educators have done many 
times, we ask the question, “What shall we teach?” Progressive 
education answers the question by saying, “Teach children’ not so 
much what to think, as how to think.” “Equip children in such a 
manner that they are able, with ease, to fit into the environment in 
which they find themselves. Likewise, it is the business of acoustic 
training, to build toward greater socialization of the so-called deaf 
child with sound perception. There should be no attempt on the 
part of acoustic training to deprive the deaf child of other avenues 
of education. It is rather another avenue through which we may 
impart the foundation for thought and reason. “Acoustic training 
should be used in conjunction w ith speech and lip-reading, particu- 
larly in the lower grades, not separated from it. In the lower 
grades where speech is taught i in practically all schools for the deaf, 
it is of great benefit to the acquisition of speech. It is a pertinent 
fact that almost invariably, the greater percentage of the leaders 
among the adult deaf are men and women with some sound percep- 
tion, often a large amount, whether they lay claim to it or not. It 
then follows that if we cive meaning to the sounds which many of 
the deaf hear, we greatly enhance their ability to make social adjust- 
ments, and language takes on new meanings for them. At the same 
time they are given sound appreciation, and a hearing vocabulary, 
the natural herit: age and medium of comprehension. 

Progressive education in its execution is essentially a plan for 
learning by doing. In all activity acoustic training should be a part 
of the program. The integration of any project or activity requires 
that all opportunities for learning, be exhausted. If the children in 
a primary class are carrying on an elementary home project, they 
should hear as well as see all nouns, such as kitchen, bedroom, chair, 
table, stove, etc., connected with the project. In the intermediate 
and more advanced classes (speech is the medium of instruction), 
the children should be given all language in connection with the 
activity, through hearing as well as lip- reading. If the hearing loss 
of a child is so great this cannot be done the profitability of such 
training, from an educational point of view, suffers a sharp decline. 
This is not to say that acoustic training has a like decline for speech 
training. 

At the Virginia school, the teachers have access to two amplifying 
instruments. Although these instruments are in constant use 
throughout the entire day, there was a demand for some means of 
stimulation at the moment of construction on the activities. To 
meet this need each teacher was given a speaking tube, to use with 
those children who would benefit. Other children having a greater 
amount of hearing were given the simplex speaking tube, constructed 
by Dr. Goldstein, to be worn the entire day. All language which 
is brought out by the activities in the classrooms is given a com- 
bination of lip reading and hearing, wherever the medium of in- 
struction is speech. In addition to the acoustic training given by 
the classroom teachers, there is an acoustic teacher who organizes 
and correlates the work. This teacher also gives special emphasis 
on acoustic training, with such children as would receive justifiable 
benefit. In doing ‘this, and to aid in the integration of classroom 
activities, it has been found advisable for the acoustic teacher to 
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keep in close touch with the proceedings in the various classrooms, 
and to use this material for acoustic training. This has materially 
facilitated the learning to be derived from the activity work. 

Acoustic training is a very definite benefit to voice culture and 
comprehension of “spoken language. Through greater correlation 
and in integration of learning processes it is the hope and the pos- 
sibility that many of the children with a relatively large amount of 
hearing may some day go out into the world with the use of a hear- 
ing aid in ‘conjunction with lip reading, and lead the life of the 
normally hearing person. If this can be accomplished, certainly 
progressive education’s aim of a more apt socialization will be 
fulfilled. 

* * * % * a * 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. McManaway said that while 
much attention had been given to the activity program, the other 
work had not been neglected. In fact, the program had so stimu- 
lated interest and encouraged the children that one class, according 
to tests, had covered two grades’ reading work in 1 year 

* # tk * % * tt 


IMPORTANCE OF READING 


(By Miss Livineston Patton, supervising teacher, Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va.) 


It has been accepted that reading is the most important subject 
on the school curriculum and especially in the primary department. 
This has been made so by the fact that nearly every other subject 
is either partially or wholly dependent upon the child’s ability to 
interpret the written word correctly. This being true, it is most 
important that reading be stressed from the beginning, that good 
reading habits be established, and desirable “reading skills be 
developed with the development. of the child. 

The Gates primary reading tests have proved excellent for dis- 
covering individual differences in res uding ability, especially in chil- 
dren in the first and second grades. These tests are described in 
the manual Directions for Gates Pri imary Reading Tests and also 
in the Improvement of Reading by Gates. 

These tests include three types. They are: 

Type 1. Word recognition. 

Type 2. Phrase and sentence reading. 

Type 3. Paragraph comprehension. 

These tests include words taken from a child’s environment, words 
which aid him in comprehension of connected sentences, words 
which aid in the reading of representative readers, words which 
aid the child in reading favored children’s literature, and words 
which aid the child to advance in more complex reading. 

The first test deals with the single word. An example of this 
type is a picture with a group of words, one of which fits the 
picture. The picture may be that of a goat. At one side is a group 
of words, as goat, boat, gold, road. The child is instructed to draw 
a line under the right word, to draw a ring around the right word, 
or else is directed to prove his knowledge of the correct word in some 
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specific manner. Notice the similarity of the words. The complexity 
of the exercises increases toward the end of the test. This test 
consists of 48 units of this type. 

The second type or phrase and sentence reading consists of 36 
units. Instead of a group of words with one picture as in type 1, 
we have a group of pictures involving action and accompanied by 
a sentence. The child’s problem is to fit the sentence to the correct. 
picture. 

The third type increases in difficulty by requiring the child to 
grasp the thought in a paragraph as a whole. This type consists 
of — also but the problem is increased by requiring the child 
to carry out certain directions explained in a paragraph. The 
sibeie may be of a hen, a fish, and a rabbit. Beneath the picture 
is written “The rabbit and the hen live on land. The fish lives in 
the water. Draw a line under the one that lives in the water.” 

Children are usually most proficient in type 1, or word recogni- 
tion, and weakest in type 3, or paragraph meaning. It is the para- 
graph that we teachers of the deaf are prone to neglect. We found 
this true in the Virginia School for the Deaf. In January of this 
year nine primary classes consisting of 76 children were tested on 
these three types of tests. Each class proved the weakest in type 

3, but individuals differ. One chiid was good in sentences and poor 
in paragraph while another child was good in paragraph meaning 
and poor in sentences. Weakness in type 3 may be due to severs a] 
causes. It may be due to poor mentality, to lack of training, to 
lack of proper experience, to lack of interest. It was this type that 
we centered our interest upon then and upon which we built our 
remedial measures. 

However important a place reading may occupy in the primary 
child’s life it does not lessen in degree of impo rtance as the child 
advances along the grades. There are various reading skills to be 
mastered at different grade levels, The complexities increase in 
ratio with the child’s promotion in grades. 

For grades from the third to the eighth, inclusive, there is an- 
other set of tests which permits the teachers to discover individual 
reading difficulties. This set consists of four types, namely; 

Type A. Reading to appreciate general significance. 

Type B. Reading to predict the outcome of a certain event. 

Type C. Re ading to understand precise directions. 

Type D. Reading to note details. 

Type A.—Reading to appreciate general significance is planned to 
measure each child’s rate of casual reading, of getting a general im- 
pression of the context of a paragraph without | delving into details. 
The comprehension is measured by simply underlining a word. This 
test is quite similar to the type of reading an adult does when read- 
ing pleasurable materials, such as newspapers, fiction, etc. 

Type B.—Reading to predict the outcome of given events also re- 
quires a mere grasp of generalities but at the same time demands 
certain diagnosis of these facts in order to prophesy which of sev- 
eral possible outcomes will be most likely to take place. This type 
is somewhat harder for the average child than type A, and more 
mistakes are made. 
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Type C.—Reading to understand precise directions measures care- 
ful and precise reading. The directions are not difficult. The aver- 
age third-grade child can understand them and carry them out, but 
he must work with care. While this test measures ability to read 
exactly and the ability to select accurate related facts, it also re- 
quires him to disregard the more interesting facts in order to carry 
out the required directions. 

Type D.—Reading to note details measures the ability to compre- 
herd several details in a given paragraph simultaneously. Pupils 
who require time to reread each paragraph several times—perhaps 
one time for each detail—should at this time be taught to expand his 
absorption capacity. 

In the Virginia School for the Deaf 7 upper classes, consisting 
of 46 children, were given this team of tests. All classes were con- 
sistently best in type D, reading to note details. Next in order were 
types A and ©, respectively. Type D, reading to note details, is 
the type emphasized in most schools for the deaf. 

We found wide differences in the accuracy with which children 
read. These tests measure accuracy or how well the child interprets 
the meaning of what he reads. If he reads 6 paragraphs, does he 
show accuracy in response or does he read 20 and have only 3 right? 

In accuracy, as in comprehension, the children showed their chief 
weakness in type C—that type requiring exactness and connected 
thinking. On the other tests the accuracy scores were quite pleas- 
ing. We also found that the children read either quite slowly but 
ace curately or else too fast and inaccurately. Speed and accuracy 
were not related. Accurac y should be closely watched and improved 
in ratio with improvement in comprehension. 

These tests were given not for a comparison of schools but for 
the comparison of individuals with individuals as a diagnosis of 
the reading abilities of the individuals. 

Since teachers in different schools vary in their opinions concern- 
ing accuracy and speed, it has been found wise to establish a uni- 
versal standard or set of norms for the transposition of raw scores 
into age,and grade scores. A set of norms providing for standard- 
ized scores is supplied with each set of tests. 

After the tests have been given, the teacher should make a careful 
survey of the results and build her remedial measures on these. The 
score made by the number of exercises tried and correctly inter- 
preted is always of great diagnostic value to the teachers. Descrip- 
tion of remedial measures will be found in the Manual Directions 
for Gates Primary Reading Tests and also in Gates Improvement 
of Reading. Some of those listed are stories and poems, with sup- 
plementary exercises based upon the type of reading which the chil- 
dren have tested weakest in; the use of newspapers and magazines; 
riddles; the use of illustrations—drawing an illustration from given 
directions, marking parts of an illustration ; questions to be answered 
by selecting one of several given answers; true and false state- 
ments; true and nonsense statements; and sentence completion. In 
the manual is mentioned prepared material for remedial work. The 
material should provide for increase in growth and should also 
disclose to the pupil his defects so that he might correct them. 
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I have here a bibliography of the — that have been placed in 
the Virginia School for the Deaf this year. These books were care- 
fully selected on the basis of the wal of the tests given in the 
school in January and are books founded on the Gates Word List. 
The bibliography y also contains a list of the books bought for the 
teachers’ benefit to be used as guides for them in their teaching and 
study of reading, books containing factual material that corre- 
lates with the activity program, and. ee books that cor- 
relate with the material in textbooks. I shall be glad to have any- 
one interested inspect this bibliography. 


EARLIEST STEPS IN DEVELOPING THE PROGRESSIVE METHOD 
(By Mrs. ELizABErH Woopwarp, Virginia School, Staunton, Va.) 


The following activity was written and carried to completion by a 
first-grade teacher with about nine average children of 8 and 9 
years ; of age, third year in school. The outline used closely follows 
suggestion ; in the Virginia tentative course of study. The unit lasted 
about 5 months, and interest ran high throughout. 

On the basis of the principle that child activity is based on child 
interest, the class teacher inventoried the interests of each child in the 
class. The individual names of the children have not been used. 
Instead, each letter refers to a certain child in the class. 

These interests, recorded as observed, read as follows: 

A—Sewing, straightening up, foods. 

B—No outstanding interest. 

C—Sewing, dolls, toy dishes, furniture. 

D—Drawing, sewing. 

E—Farm animals, farming occupations. 

F—Construction work. 

G—Care of pets, sewing, home life. 

H—Construction work, airplanes, farming occupations. 

I—Home life, pretty dishes, clothes, jewelry, and others which I shall not 
enumerate now. 

The following chart was made because the teacher wanted to see 
what attitudes needed correction and what good ones she could _use 
to advantage in making her activity successful. It is headed “Gen- 
eral cumulative inventory.” 

Attitudes (as a class): Lack of responsibility, hyperactive, restless, disor- 
ganized, needed constant supervision, lovable, excitable, interested in many 
things, desired to learn, curious, and enjoyed working and accomplishing. 

Next the teacher made a chart, so that she would know exactly 
from what level to start teaching. 

Habits (at first of year): 

Reading (silent).—Personal experience charts of three or four sentences. 

Arithmetic.—Addition combinations to five. 

Lipreading.—About a hundred words. 

Speech.—About sixty words. 

Language.—Outline for 6-year old first year in school. 

Writing.—Manuscript and some longhand, 

Art.—Work with large crayons and large paint brushes on large pieces of 
paper. 








sewing. 
Rhythm.—Voice work and speech at piano. Bodily rhythms, toy orchestra. 
69056—36——_9 
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After checking up to see what the children actually knew, the 
teacher checked with her course of study to find out what instruc- 
tional materials were suitable for this level of attainment. 

The needs were: 


Reading—General needs.— (1) to change personal experiences into meaningful 
reading, (2) to enrich and extend experience through reading. 

Specific needs.—(1) Word recognition, (2) phrase recognition, (8) under- 
standing sentences, (4) following directions, and (5) association of rhyme or 
story with illustration. 

Arithmetic.—Counting from 1 to 100 spoken and written; addition and sub- 
traction combinations, 1 to 10, spoken and written; the ability to understand, 
through contact with things and groups of things, the meaning of number; 
to understand, through life situations, real and imagined, addition as the 
process of putting together, and subtraction as ‘the process of taking away. 

Lipreading.—As many nouns, verbs, adjectives, pronouns, and prepositions 
as would come up during the activities. 

Speech.—Necessary and suitable words. 

Language.—Personal experiences; chart stories of seven or eight sentences 
in silent reading; letters, both class and individual; elliptical sentences ; ques- 
tions on chart stories in silent reading; and personal questions; Journal stories 
of two or three sentences spoken. 

Writing —To formulate stories of two or three sentences, using manuscript 
and longhand. 

Art.—To reproduce in crayola or paint, on large paper, their own ideas of 
home life. 

Rhythm.—Whatever the children might want to express concerning the home 
such as cooking, washing dishes, sweeping, etc. 

Speech.—Of simple words, as foods, clothing, and occupations; short sen- 
tences and expressions. 


The following chart draws the attention of the teacher to teaching 
material in her immediate environment which she can use: 


ENVIRONMENTAL DATA FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 


Types of homes.—Permanent, tenant, apartments, cottages, hotels. 

Public buildings.—Courthouse, churches, schools, post office. 

Conmmunity services—Fire department, banks, nurses, depot, post office, 
clinics, police department. 

Public officials —City manager, city mayor, judge, policemen, prosecuting at- 
torney, council members. 

Historical materials—Fort Lewis, first settlers’ grave, National Cemetery, 
Woodrow Wilson Home, Natural Bridge, Monticello (slave cabins), Washing- 
ton and Lee University (Lee Chapel), colonial homes, markers, Steele’s Tavern— 
McCormick’s home Spottswood Trail, ete. 

Natural materials.—Caves, stone quarries, limestone formations, gravel pit. 

Wild flowers.—Jack-in-the-pulpit, blood root, violet, dogwood, columbine, 
birdsfoot, spring beauty, Solomon’s seal, Queen-Annes-lace. 

Birds.—Goldfinch, wren, cardinal, blue-jay, chickdee, martin, bluebird, tit- 
mouse, swans, kingfisher. 

Trees.—Dogwood, redlinel, sassafras, tulip, linden, maple, magnolia, ete, 

Animals.—Groundhog, opossum, chipmunk, squirrel, bear (in park), ete. 

Insects.—Aut, wasp, moths, butterflies, June bug, caterpillar, ete, 


And other things which I shall take your time to enumerate now. 





Bushes.—Hawthorne, forsythia, wild azalea, japonica, ete. 

Soil.—Clay, sand, loam. 

Vines.—Honeysuckle, woodbine, ivy, nightshade, Virginia creeper, trumpet. 

Mountains.—Blue Ridge, Alleghany. 

Valieys.—Deerfield, Shenandoah, Rock Fish. 

A list was also made of the industries: Furniture factory, coat 
factory, silk mills, rayon plant, woolen mills, apple and peach in- 
dustries, lumber, lime plants, ice plant, bakery. 

Occupations: Farmers, merchants, milkmen, mailmen, carpenters, 
etc. 
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Community organizations: Music clubs, boy scouts, girl scouts, girl 
reserves, 4-H club, Daughters of the American Revolution, U nited 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club. 

Recreational facilities: Parks, movies, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Christian Association that were in the 
locality and available for field trips. 

It was noted that the attitude of the community as a whole was 
one of interest in education. 

If possible, tle children through their activity are supposed to 
improve their surrounding. Tis necessitates the following chart: 

Of the needs of the school » ' community, the chart read: 

Added gymnasium facilities 


Supplementary reading books. 
Concrete court for skating. 


These improvements, however, were not met through public 
participation. 

After all data concerning the class has been organized, the next 
step is to make the lesson plan. This will not be rigidly followed 
but modified from time to time as necessity dictates. 

Plan sheets for unit of work are made up of— 


Title of unit—How does our family provide itself with food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Approach : 

Things interesting to children that may lead to unit. 

Small children are interested in what they have at home, in what they eat, 
what they wear, and what they play. with. 

Houses, furnishings, pictures, lunches, milk, fruits, gardens, animals, farmers, 
store-keepers, milkmen, carpenters, pets. In fact, children are interested in 
almost everything. 

Proposed initiation Discussing homes and home life, instigated by pictures 
of homes. A visit to the superintendent’s and class teachers’s home. 

Dominating purpose of the children.—Children’s desire to tell aid explain 
about their own homes and home interests. Children’s desire to pliy and to 
imitate. 


Activities which will be appropriate in carrying on the unit are 
then listed. Notice how these activities are based on the interests 
of the children, will use the good attitudes and provide for oppor- 
tunity to correct the undesirable attitudes df the children, will fur- 
nish material for instructional needs, check with material in environ- 
ment to be used, but do not meet needs of the school listed above. 

Activities that may be used: 


I. (1) Building a playhouse; (2) Papering and painting the house; (3) 
Furnishing the house (furniture, rugs, curtains, etc.); (4) Modeling dishes 
and flower boxes; (5) Collecting pictures and making books; (6) Painting 
pictures of homes, people, animals; (7) Illustrating charts. 

II. (1) Building a barn; (2) Collecting or making anima!s. 

III. (1) Planting tomato seeds; (2) Foods. 

IV. (1) Making charts showing foods for each meal: (2) Talking about 
and selecting appropriate foods for each meal; (3) Modeling foods from clay 
and painting them. 


Necessary teaching aids: 


Subject matter that may be used: 

Pictures of homes, foods, clothing, etc., in magazines. 
The Three Little Pigs—A child’s story book. 

The Three Bears—A child's story book. 

The Easy Book—Ayer, a preprimer. 

My Book—Hardy, a preprimer. 
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Materials that may be used: 


Waste pieces of wood, boxes, clothes pins, wrapping paper, scraps of mate- 
rial, yarn, modeling clay, wall paper, paste, paint, foods from the kitchen, seeds 
from the gardener, etc. 

The teacher states her aims as the meaning and function of 
family life and the cooperation necessary by each member for the 
best good of the whole. 

These aims restated on child’s level are summed up in short 
sentences such as: 


Mother works. Father works. 

She sews. He plows. 

She cooks. He milks the cows. 
She washes, He plants seeds. 
She irons. I help him. 

She cleans up. I love father. 

I help her. Father is good. 

I love mother. I like to work. 
Mother is good. We are happy. 


I like home. 


On an earlier chart the teacher listed the needs which she wished 
to meet. This chart lists her actual accomplishment in child 
learning. 

SUBJECT MATTER 


Silent reading: General and specific needs met. This was shown 
when the Detroit Word Recognition Tests were given in May. 

Charts of personal experiences, 30 charts, 125 sentences. Three 
booklets include reading charts and heading checks, with which you 
all are familiar. 

Preprimers (3) : 

1. My Book—Hardy. 

2. Easy Book—Ayer. 

3. Toots in school—Baker. 

Arithmetic: All needs met except subtraction combinations. 

Lip reading (200 words) : 


1. Rooms in the house, a door, a window, ete. 

2. Furniture and furnishings (a rug, sheets, pillows, etc.). 
3. Clothing. 

4. Foods (fruits, vegetables). 


5. Breakfast, dinner, supper. 
6. Tools used in construction (a saw, a hammer, nails, ete.). 


Speech (30 words) : 


1. Sister, brother, mother, father, a cat, a dog. 

2. Names of some of the articles of furniture and furnishings. 

3. Names of some articles of clothing. 

4. Names of foods. 

5. Expressions needed in everyday conversation and those needed at 
table. (May I have ————?) 


Language which the child can use in speech: 


A—Chart Stories. 

1. Verbs (10). 

2. Adjectives (8). 

3. Prepositions (3). 

4. Pronouns (9): I. you, he, she, we, they, us, me, they. 

5. Question forms: Who? What? What color? How many? 

6. Class letters. Six sentences. 

7. Elliptical sentences. (Subject, verb, adjective, pronouns, object omit- 
ted.) 
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Writing: Good penmanship was motivated, because booklets, lan- 
guage, and reading checks, are neat when children know they will 
be kept as a record of their progress. 

Art and handwork: Charts, covers, and booklets illustrated by 
children. 

In creative art periods, children reproduced their own ideas of 
houses, furniture, and family life. 

Foods modeled from clay and colored. 

Rhythm: Hammering, painting, sawing wood, washing and iron- 
ing clothes, sweeping, sewing, kneading bread, in time to music. 

Galloping horses, milking cows, feeding chic “ag and numbers of 
other things done around ‘the home and on the farms interpreted 
to music. 


THE CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


A puppet show of the Three Bears. Children made the theater, 
by turning a small table upside down on a larger one. They made 
the scenery, the costumes for dolls, and oper ated the strings, ete. 

Two of the classes received invitations to see the play. “All other 
primary classes requested that the play be presented for them also, 
so it was shown several times. 

The teacher accomplished what she set out to cover insofar as 
children’s attitudes were concerned. 

These emotionalized attitudes were listed as follows: 


1. A keen interest in the family and home life. 

2. An appreciation of the services rendered by father and mother in 

providing food, shelter, clothing, toys, money, etc. 

38. The appreciation of the services rendered by the State in providing 
food, shelter, toys, and books. 

4. Some knowledge of the fundamental facts about the home, the rooms, 
their uses, the proper care of them, etc.; how to conduct one’s self 
at table; the proper way to ask for food, ete. 

. How to work together in a group cheerfully and helpfully. 

6. Better attitude toward habits of neatness, courtesy, “turn about” and 
fair play in working together. 

. A knowledge of the duties of the members of the family and a sense 
of responsibility as members of the family instilled in children. 

. The development of interest in certain fundamental skills required to 
perform the learning activities involved in the following subject 
matter: 

Reading 
Arithmetic 
Lipreading 
Speech 
Language 
Writing 
Art 
Rhythm 
Handwork 

9. The ability to organize thinking, to keep calm and quiet, yet keenly 
active, 

10. The ability to work alone, harmoniously and industriously, with only 

part-time teacher supervision. 


-~I 


oO 


An activity has not been a success unless it leads the way into 
or activity. This unit on the doll house gave two leads. One 
vas playing tea party. The teacher took adv antage of this interest 
as she saw that it would furnish an opportunity for teaching the 
names of foods, manners at table, relationship between health and 
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food, etc., in a pleasurable fashion. The other lead pointed to an 
opening for a unit on baby animals. It came about in this way. 
Before building a barn one day the children went to visit the school 
barn to see how it looked, and there they happened to see the new 
calves, pigs, colts, and sheep. They were very much excited, and 
decided they wanted to know about young animals. Again the 
teacher saw possibilities, and the result was an activity which lasted 
about a month. 

At this point, another lead was received into a different highway. 
That was to keep a pet in the classroom. The result was a purchase 
of two white mice. The children prepared reading charts, acquiring 
speech, lipreading, and language about their pets. They were busy 
and happy, not only learning their three R’s in a pleasurable fashion 
but also gaining a know ledge of how to get along in a democratic 
group ina harmonious w ay. 


HOW MAY WE FOLLOW AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM? 
(By HeEtEN L. HAMMeEr, Parker Practice School, Chicago, Ill.) 


Because of lack of time this discussion must, of necessity, be brief 
and will not adequately cover the subject. The aims and objectives 
of progressive education are best materialized by using a well- 
planned and well-balanced activity program. Such a program can 
be used to advantage with deaf children. Of course, modifications 
and adaptations must be made. The teacher must have very definite 
objectives in mind when planning to teach a unit by such a method 
and on its completion she should be able to measure her results. 

My experience with young deaf children has convinced me that 
the best results are obtained by the interpretation into language of 
several simple activities or experiences which allow repetition of 
language forms and principles (oral and written) and speech, lip 
reading, and reading development which is within their ability. By 
keeping the language development very simple at first, repeating 
language forms, and always bearing in mind that speech, lip reading, 
and reading ability should strive to keep pace, it is possible to 
acquire the same abilities and skills that are obtained by using a 
more formal method. Simple units and experiences allow the child 
to contribute to their development in acquiring skills in handling 
materials and in self-expression. Motivated drills help to acquire 
speech, lip reading, and reading skills. The children’s interest 
never lags, nd their acquisition of knowledge in a more natural 
way helps to give them a more spontaneous use and understanding 
of language, speech, lip reading, and reading. 

From very simple beginnings in language experience reading 
charts, language development can be gradually increased to work 
into more complex forms so that several months later units in com- 
munity life (beginnings in social studies), elementary science, art 
projects, ete., can be worked out. There are no hard and fast rules 
set up and an infinite variety of ways and means is afforded for 
using experience reading charts to teach language, speech, lip read- 
ing, ‘reading, writion: the formation of number concepts, art, hand- 
work, and of relating the entire curriculum. An activity program 
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creates in the young deaf child a desire to talk about, read about, 
write about, and think about the things that he has helped to make 
or taken part in. They concern him and are of the utmost im- 
portance to him. 

Reading experience charts form the basis of the work presented 
in early preprimer work leading into reading in books. Questions 
and answers, true false tests, multiple- answer tests, sentence-com- 
pletion tests, and other modern methods of testing comprehension, 
ability, and development should be used orally ‘and written for 
measurement of results. 

Because progressive education centers entirely around the develop- 
ment of the child, it holds his interest and encourages his efforts 
and responses. The schoolroom is a pleasant laboratory in which 
he is learning how to interpret his environment, to make social 
adjustments, to train his powers of concentration, observation and 
selection, to build character, to set up wholesome attitudes, to estab- 
lish good habits, and to acquire skills in interpretation and creative 
self-expression. 

An activity program offers the child freedom to develop naturally, 
to be spontaneous, alert, active, and alive. It affords him the 
opportunity of inventing, organizing, and contributing original 
ideas, assembling materi: als, and of carrying out enterprises. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 
(By T. V. ARCHER, principal, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill.) 


Partly from force of circumstances, partly from choice, the Illinois 
school has embarked upon a system of classification somewhat differ- 
ent from that used in other schools for the deaf. This plan has been 
in use in public schools, but so far as we know it has not been applied 
to schools for the deaf 

For some years the ¢ conviction had been growing with us that the 
teacher load, especially in the upper classes of schools for the deaf, 
might be increased without loss of efficiency. A greatly incre ased 
enrollment and the insistent demand for a revaluation of educational 
methods and results furnished us the incentive to put our plan into 
operation. For 2 or 3 years we had been experimenting with objec- 
tive tests in an effort to determine what, if any, of these tests might 
be used with deaf pupils. We reached the conclusion that the new 
Stanford achievement tests were the best for our purpose. 

Accordingly in the spring of the year 1933, form V of this test 
was given to all of the pupils in and shone the second grade. <A close 
study of these scores strengthened our belief that it “might be used 
as a partial basis at least for a classification of pupils. In the spring 
of the year 1934 form Z of the same test was given to the same grades, 
The scores of this test were placed on the same profiles as those of 
the preceding one, thus showing at a glance what improvement, if 
any, each pupil had made during the year. With this information 
a separate schedule for each pupil was worked out, placing him, as 
nearly as the conditions under which we work would permit, in the 
grade where the tests showed he belonged. This placement in many 
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instances was only approximate, as the set-up of our school, in its 
crowded condition, would not permit anything more exact. 

We had approximately 350 pupils to classify. A study of the whole 
group showed that about 50 of them were hopelessly below grade, 
over age, and ee. of low mentality. These were placed in 
what we call ungraded classes with instructions to the teachers to 
stress language, “reading, and arithmetic. For the other 300 we 
found that we had 15 teachers available, an average of 20 to a class. 
In order to provide for our vocational work it was necessary to divide 
these 300 into two groups. The four highest grades, that is, the 6, 
7, 8, and 9, constitute our advanced department and are under the 
instruction of five teachers. The other grades, namely, the 3, 4, and 
5, are under 10 teachers and are our intermediate department. Each 
pupil in each of these groups is required to carry five subjects. The 
school day is divided into six periods of 45 minutes each, allowing 
one period more than is required for the five subjects. This is our 
remedial or opportunity period. The pupils who are especially weak 
in any subject are sent to the teacher of that subject for extra work. 

A second part of our plan is that pupils will be promoted upon a 
credit basis. This has not, as yet, been fully applied but works like 
this: One credit in each subject is allowed for each semester’s work 
successfully completed. Applied to our advanced department, a 
total of 40 credits are required for graduation. When a pupil shows 
tenth-grade ability in any subject, measured by a standard objective 
test, he may drop that subject and devote his time to other studies. 
We also allow certain credits for vocational work, thus enabling that 
class of pupils who are hopelessly deficient in one, or possibly two, 
academic studies to receive credit sufficient for graduation. 

For our classification this fall we shall have the following infor- 
mation: 

1. The result of the objective tests of April 1934 and of 1935. 

2. The amount of progress or retrogression in each subject. 

3. The grade placement for the school year just closed. 

4. The teachers’ estimate of the pupils’ work. 

Based upon all of this information, and within the limits that our 
school set-up will allow, we expect to grade again on this individual 
classification. 

We recognize that the experience of 1 year is wholly inadequate 
for forming a reliable judgment. However, it indicates that we 
were not wrong in our original thinking that the upper classes may 
be increased in size without seriously inter fering with their advance- 
ment. 

In presenting this plan of classification we are not saying that it 
is the best one for all schools, or that it will solve all the difficulties 
inherent in the problem. We do say that from our limited expe- 
rience we believe it to be more scientific and to result in better classi- 
fication than the old method of relying wholly on subjective tests and 
the judgment of individual te: achers. So confident are we of this 
that we expect to continue the general plan as here outlined, modi- 
fying it as the conditions under which we work and the requirements 
of our pupils may demand. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 3:15 TO 4:30 P. M. 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Presiding: Dr. J. W. Blattner, president of the conference. 

Report of committee on certification : 

A.—Training centers for teachers of the deaf. 

B.—Certification of teachers of the deaf. 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman, Maryland school, Frederick, Md. 

Report on the American annals of the deaf, by the editor, Prof. Irving S. 
Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the executive committee, Dr. Percival Hall, chairman, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Adoption of bylaws. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION 


(By Dr. Ienatius Byorer, chairman, certification committee, Maryland School, 
Frederick, Md.) 


A. TRAINING CENTERS FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


In connection with a brief report covering the activities of the 
certification committee on training centers for teachers of the deaf 
which is functioning under the direction of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, I have been asked to pre- 
pare a paper. Presumably this implies a brief statement relative to 
the origin of the plan together with observations made as a result 
of the activities of the committee to whom the work has been 
entrusted. 

The certification plan was not a novel idea which originated in 
the minds of a few at the Winnipeg convention in 1931. As’ far back 
as 1924 at a meeting of the conference of executives held at St. 
Augustine, Fla., the subject of applying concerted action toward 
establishing qualifications for teachers of the deaf was given con- 
sideration and a committee was appointed to make a careful study 
and to report at the next conference the result of ‘hese findings. 
The committee consisted of Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Dr. Percival Hall, 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, and Dr. J. W. Jones. 
It would be difficult to name a more representative group comprising 
as it did prominent members from each of the major organizations 
interested in the education of the deaf. 

At the Frederick, Md., conference in 1926, the report of this com- 
mittee was presented and unanimously adopted. The standard of 
requirements as presented had been compiled with infinite care and 
will stand as a guide for many years to come. 

At the next meeting of the conference held at Knoxville, Tenn., the 
question of qualifications for teacher training centers was again 
prominently placed before the group and a “committee, consisting 
of Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. O. M. Pittenger, Dr. 
E. A. Gruver, and Mr. H. M. McManaway, was appointed to de- 
termine what the various training centers were doing along the lines 
of adhering to the standards as laid down at the Frederick 
conference. 

At the Faribault convention in 1929, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dr. Hall, reported on existing conditions at training centers, 
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also stating that a majority of the heads of schools where teacher 
training was being conducted had expressed a willingness to comply 
with the requirements as laid down at the Frederick conference. 

It is obvious that without an organization vested with authority 
to inspect training centers and confer certificates upon teachers ade- 
quately trained, little or no lasting benefit could result from the 
mere proposing of a set of standards. 

It seemed apparent from the very beginning that the organization 
best suited to conduct this type of activity was the conference of 
executives, but as this organization had stoutly adhered to a tra- 
dition whereby all of its activities should be voluntary, no charter 
had ever been sought, vesting the right to receive funds and to dis- 
tribute same. This weakness when considered in the light of a certi- 
fication plan was at once made the target for constructive criticism. 

A committee was appointed “to study the question of organization 
of the conference and present something definite at the next regular 
meeting.” The committee consisted of Dr. W. L. W alker, Dr. Harris 
Taylor, and Mr. H. M. McManaway. 

At the regular meeting of the conference in Colorado Springs in 
1930, the chairman, Dr. Walker, reported that advances had been 
made toward affiliating the conference with the superintendent’s 
branch of the National Education Association. Nothing definite 
resulted, and a committee, retaining Dr. Walker and Mr. McMan- 
away, with Mr. Victor O. Skyberg as third member, was asked to 
continue its work. 

It was my privilege to serve the conference as its secretary from 
1920-24, and I was convinced at that time that a legal rating for the 
organization was of paramount importance, and this was even more 
strongly impressed upon me when acting as host to the conference 
in 1926. Accordingly, when upon the death of Dr. Walker I was 
invited to succeed him as chairman of the organization committee, 
May 1931, my immediate concern was to proceed along the lines 
of presenting, at the first opportunity, a concrete plan whereby the 
organization could receive due recognition. 

At the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in Winni- 
peg, June 1931, Dr. J. Schuyler Long delivered an able address in 
which he appealed for immediate action in the matter of certification, 
declaring that “the certification of teachers is very much to be de- 
sired, is acknowledged without debate”, and that “with the successful 
oper ation of such a plan will come many advantages. Besides bring- 
ing a higher grade of men and women into the profession, it will 
bar the entrance of incompetents and the assimilation of misfits 
already in. It will give teachers themselves greater pride and satis- 
faction in their work, and it will encourage teachers to seek profes- 
sional growth.” Dr. Long concluded his paper with a motion that 
the conference be urged to immediately adopt some form of certifi- 
cation. 

Dr. Long’s paper was ably discussed by Mrs. Bess Michaels Riggs. 
Here emphasis was again placed on the futility of further delay, 
to quote: 

It is high time, I repeat, that our opinions concerning this matter of certifica- 


tion be crystallized to such a point that the matter may be definitely delegated 
to a board of certification for future action. 
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Mrs. Riggs had carefully prepared her discussion and had forti- 
fied herself with comments expressing the opinions of a number of 
superintendents. May we further quote Mrs. Riggs: 


Desiring to discuss Dr. Long's paper impartially, I wrote to a number of 
superintendents, who, I felt reasonably sure, were interested enough in this 
subject to have definite ideas as to what should be done. From their replies, 
which ranged from terse statements to lengthy arguments, I can say with 
assurance that Dr. Long’s resolutions embody what the superintendents in 

veneral think is the proper plan of certification: First, a certification under 
the jurisdiction of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf; second, a certification providing for all groups of teachers engaged in 
the education of the deaf. 

After a full and free discussion the convention by unanimous vote 
requested that the Conference of Executives proceed immediately 
to formulate plans whereby a committee on certification could fune- 
tion adequately. 

At the regularly called meeting of the conference the first matter 
considered was to take steps toward securing a charter for the or- 
ganization so that it might have a legal right to assume such responsi- 
bilities as might be entrusted to it. By unanimous vote a committee 
was authorized to proceed with the securing of a charter. 

Then arose the question of a constitution. A draft of such docu- 
ment, previously drawn up, was submitted. After due deliberation 
and considerable disc ussion, resulting in several alterations, the con- 
stitution was read and adopted, item : by item. Thus was brought to 
a satisfactory solution a controversy which had been permitted to 
drag along for a decade. 

Being now in a position to consider the request made by the con- 
vention that the matter of certifying teachers by the conference be 
assumed, a motion to that effect was made and carried without a 
dissenting vote. 

The committee which had been working on a plan of standardizing 
teacher-training requirements was asked to assume the new duties 
imposed by certification. This committee consisted of Dr. Thomas 
S. McAloney, chairman; Mr. T. C. Forester, Mr. A. E. Pope, Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Miss Mabel E. Adams, Mr. Herbert E. Day, and 
Mr. Frank M. Driggs. Mrs. Bess Michaels Riggs later succeeded 
Mr. Day on the committee. 

A charter from the District of Columbia was first sought, but 
because a sufficient number of the members did not reside in the 
District, to meet requirements, this plan had to be abandoned, and 
early in the summer a charter was granted under the laws of the 
State of Maryland. 

The following training centers have been certified to date: 

yallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lexington School, New York City. 

New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton. 

Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh. 

North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton. 


West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney. 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 
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Milwaukee Teachers’ College. 

Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis. 

South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls. 

Mount Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia. 

oe Practice School, Chicago. 

California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 

The two last named have been visited since the joint convention 
at Trenton, Mr. A. E. Pope having made a personal inspection of 
the Parker Practice School and Mr, Frank M. Driggs having de- 
voted several days to a careful study of the newly established train- 
ing center at Berkeley, Calif. The committee feels that a whole- 
some influence has resulted from these visits by members. 

It is but a few _— since teachers were receiving diplomas fol- 
nb a 6-weeks’ training course. No reflection is cast upon the 

teachers, for in all probability they were lead to believe that all 
requirements had been met and not until they had entered upon 
their duties did they discover their error. 

Let me quote a letter received from such teacher who held ¢ 
6-week certificate issued by one of our large schools: 

AvuGausT 22, 1926. 
IGNATUS. BJORLEE, 
Secretary, Association Deaf Teachers. 

Dear Srr: I am a graduate of the 1926 training class for teachers at the 
———— State School for the Deaf, and I wish to secure a posi- 
tion as teacher. 

I will consider a position anywhere in the United States and will be grateful 
to you if you will kindly list my name. I will appreciate any assistance you 
give in getting a position. 

Very truly yours, 








With such evidence before us who can dispute the need for some 
type of regulation? The very publicity given to those entrusted 
with the carrying out of present policies should prevent superintend- 
ents and aspiring teachers from repeating such practices. I am 
confident that this has already been accomplished. 

Several schools that formerly trained teachers have discontinued 
the practice upon learning first hand the requirements observed by 
various training centers and outlined by the committee. 

In every instance those in charge of training normals have con- 
ceded that the requirements are just. When their standards were 
too low, they have cheerfully agreed to meet the demands. 

Following is a tabulation showing the number of teachers trained 
in each of the various schools or training centers during the past 
5 years. To ascertain these figures 73 questionnaires were sent out 
to all schools where it was felt that there was any likelihood of 
teacher training being conducted. With but three exceptions these 
questionnaires were returned and by inquiry made at the convention 
it was reasonably certain that the schools not reporting have 
trained no teachers during the period. 
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1930-31 | 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 | 1934-35 | Total 

sceceaenacnemines |- —|———__| ‘ SS 
CU ANGE. 5s cio seannciieddabaddaasd | 11 | 9 1] 12 | 11 54 
Milwaukee Teachers College. ----.-- 7 | 11 | 12 | 10 10 | 50 
og eee | 0 | 7 12 | 19 | 7 | 45 

Western Pennsylvania- ---- neal ll 12 8 5 | 5 |} 41 
Western Pennsylvania (part time) _.--_-- 6 1 2 1 | 3 | 13 
Gallaudet C ollege aE ee ae | 8 | 8 8 | 6 6 | 36 
Dostt: Carona... ...2.25-5..5....-22 7 | 6 | 8 | 8 5 34 
a Laieecaeaocaaeel 5 | 6 8 | 6 | 7 | 32 
Michigan. - era it sos SS aha ea ntat | 5 6 6 | 5 | s 30 
I ha ae oe as aoe 3 | 2 3 | 3 | ya 13 
Rong bakotes. <6. -.6! c=. ceosnec sce 2 ‘ 1 | 5 | 1 | 11 

reat hae st 11 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 11 
New York Day School No. 47__.--------- | 2 | 2 | 2 2 | 2 10 
Le Couteulx St. Marys-.--- 2 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 10 
Mississippi een 2) 2 | 5 0} 1 | 10 
Saskatchewan...-........--- 0 | 0 0 5 |} 4 9 
TO D0 oss ice nas accasmancs | 0! 2 | 2 1 | 3 | 8 
Ontario, Belleville. .............-..... | 0 | 2 3 3 | 0 | 8 
(fs). eee eal 3 | 5 | 0 0 | 0 | 8 
Parker Practice School --_-...-.------- coal 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 7 7 
A cs | 0 | 0 |} 0 | 0 | 6 6 
DUGtnsciecweensakesdabdceeansscews | 2 1 | 2 | 1 0} 6 
GU as sae ee Saal, tease tg 5 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 5 
I edo ee asta 0 | 0 2 2 | 0 | 4 
MMMM A tse ae 2 0 0 1 | 1 | 4 
IN ae eens tee ee 1 | 1 1 | 0 | 0 | 3 
ke rea 2 | 1 0 0 0 3 
MINING 32) cobb ew ke cdl : 0} 0 2 0 0 2 
MN Sa ce aero ae cence espace Pe 2 | 0 0 0 | 0 | 2 
PO Se eee A 2 0 0 0 | 0 2 
Nova Scotia School... ..........-.-.----- 0 | 0 0 1 0 1 
OA a ag hw Beet nin 101 | 88 100 98 | 91 | 478 

| | | | 

















On the questionnaire recently submitted concerning the certifica- 
tion of teachers, space was reserved for remarks, and the following 
are some of the responses that may be of interest, showing as they 
do the general trend: 

Supt. O. A. Betts, Malone, N. Y.: Better a few select training 
centers. 

Supt. A. C. Manning, Pittsburgh: Greater care in selecting nor- 
mals. Training courses should be more thorough. 

Supt. C. J. Settles, Florida: High time training schools raised 
standards. 

Supt. L. M. Elstad, Minnesota: Training schools should be lo- 
cated geographically. Limit number of such centers. Best teachers 
in training should be sent out, not absorbed. 

Supt. A. E. Krause, West Virginia: Have discontinued training. 
Only specially equipped schools should train teachers. 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Northampton: Demand for graduates 
from our department greater than the supply. 

Supt. E. S. Tillinghast, South Dakota: Will admit only two next 
ye. Too many normals being trained. 

Supt. E. A. Stevenson, California: All trainees should have had 
regular training to teach ‘hearing children first. 

Supt. T. C. Forrester, Rochester, N. Y.: No teacher fitted with 
only 1 year’s training. 

Supt: P. C. Potts, Idaho: Great surplus of teachers at present. 
Most training schools should at least temporarily discontinue their 
training course. 
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Milwaukee State Teachers College: Four-year course. Two first 
years straight collegiate. Third and fourth years devoted to normal 
work. Fourth year » being devoted to special training for deaf work. 

Louisiana School: Teachers should be trained in approved schools 
only. 

Supt. H. M. McManaway, Virginia: Teacher training discontinued. 
Small school without special facilities cannot properly conduct a 
training course. 

Supt. R. D. Morrow, Arizona: We have discontinued teacher 
training. Small school with teachers carrying heavy load and super- 
intendent supervising work is no place to attempt teacher training. 

Supt. Hanna Miller, St. Joseph’s, N. Y.: All normals have had 
previous training and experience as teachers. 

Supt. E. G. Peterson, Saskatchewan: We train teachers from 
necessity, not choice. The Province does not permit of our employ- 
ing teachers from the States. Training course extended over a 
period of 4 years. During the first 3 ve ars those taking the course 
are considered “teachers in training”, the fourth year they are 
“teachers on probation.” 

The work of the committee has been most pleasant. We feel that 
the certification plan has passed successfully through its earliest 
stage and that it will grow and be of benefit just in proportion as it 
shall receive the hearty cooperation of all superintendents or heads 
of schools for the deaf. 


B—CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


The history of the certification of teachers under the conference 
of executives plan is so closely linked with the history of certifying 
teacher training centers that a brief statement containing some of 
the problems which have confronted the committee should be suffi- 
cient and may answer a few questions that have been raised from 
time to time. 

A somewhat embarrassing situation arose immediately upon the 
adoption of the conference plan due to the fact that there appeared 
to be a conflict between the recently established certification plan as 
sponsored by the Association for the Promotion of Teaching Speech 
to the Deaf, and that supported by the conference of executives. Any 
organization has a right to set up a certification plan among its own 
members and it is equally true that any organization which imposes 
a membership restriction upon those who are to receive certificates 
cannot claim exclusive right to certify. Such arrangement would 

take on the appearance of a coercive measure, forcing teachers to 
become members of a certain organization if they desired a certifica- 
tion rating. 

The most ardent supporters of the association plan declared that 
it was their object to certify exclusively oral academic teachers. 
“The plan was conceived as a form of service which the Association 
might render to its own members.” Obviously this would eliminate 
a certain number of academic teachers in many of our schools, to- 
gether with all of the vocational training teachers. According to the 
conference plan all teachers of the deaf are eligible to certification 
providing they can meet requirements. 
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The establishment of a universal certification plan would appear to 
be the prerogative of the conference of executives. In the final 
analysis the executive heads of schools are the men and women who 
have the final word in the matter of employing teachers and it would 
appear but logical that they should set the standards. 

Fortunately the amalgamation of the two plans has been perfected 
and a most amicable agreement reached. An authorized statement 
covering the uniting of forces appeared in recent issues of the Amer- 
ican Annals and in the Volta Review, and has since been reprinted 
in a number of the school exchanges. For the sake of the records, 
I am including the statement as a part of this paper. 

A meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., March 
2, 1935, to consider the question of certification of teachers of the 
deaf. 

The following persons were present: 

For the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf: Dr. Percival Hall, chairman, executive committee; Dr. Igna- 
tius Bjorlee, chairman, committee on certification; Prof. Irving S. 
Fusfeld, secretary, executive committee. 

For the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf: Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, president; Dr. Harris Taylor, 
chairman, executive committee. 

For the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: Supt. 
Victor O. Skyberg, secretary. 

Dr. Hall was chosen as chairman of the meeting and Professor 
Fusfeld acted as secretary. 

The following action was agreed upon: 

1. Resolved, that the conference of executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, as the organized body representing the executive au- 
thority, is properly the agency to deal with the matter of certifica- 
tion of teachers of the deaf. 

2. All applications for certification pending with the conference 
of executives of American Schools for the Deaf or with the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will 
be considered separately by the respective organizations until acted 
upon finally. 

3. After March 2, 1935, all new applications for certification by 
teachers of the deaf are to be made only to the conference of execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. 

4. Teachers who have been registered for certification under the as- 
sociation, but whose registration has lapsed, may be registered for 
certification by the conference on the payment of the same fee as 
formerly required by the association for a renewal, namely $3. 

5. A teacher who holds an active certificate from the association 
(that is, a certificate which has not expired) shall pay a single fee 
not to exceed $2 upon application for certification by the conference. 

6. For permanent certification by the conference the transfer from 
a lower to a higher class shall be made without further cost to the 
applicant. 

7. All records of the association with respect to applications for 
certification with that body are to be offered as a loan to the con- 
ference, to be maintained as a separate file, and to be made available 
to the association upon request. 
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.8. Any question or misunderstanding arising from this transfer 
or adjustment is to be referred for final decision to a joint committee 
comprising the chairman of the executive committee of the con- 
ference (Dr. Hall), the chairman of the executive committee of the 
association (Dr. Taylor), and the chairman of the committee on cer- 
= ation of the ee (Dr. Bjorlee). 

The Secretary was instructed to prepare a statement of the 
saan described ie and subsequent changes, to be published simul- 
taneously and in identical form in the American Annals of the Deaf, 
Volta Review, or other official publications of the profession. 

To date there have been 500 applications for certification. Every 
detail of each certification blank submitted has been thoroughly 
gone over and verified by Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, secretary of the 
committee. In every instance where the qualifications seem to 
deviate from the obvious requirements, the paper is submitted to a 
subcommittee consisting of the chairman, Mr. A. E. Pope, and Mr. 
T. C. Forrester. You will be interested to know that approximately 
100 teachers have already applied for a higher grade of certificate 
than that originally issued to them. This is an indication that the 
plan is doing what was expected of it, namely, stimulate additional 
interest to gain higher recognition. The minimum requirements are 
such that no teacher should be considered competent who is not quali- 
fied to secure a class C certificate. Several schools now require of 
all their teachers that they hold certificates. 

In the matter of standards required, the committee feels that there 
is room for growth and development. Changes can be made from 
time to time as conditions warrant. There are a large number of 
very able teachers in our profession today who entered the work at 
a time when college education and normal training for teachers was 
exceedingly difficult to obtain. Among this group are numbered 
some of the very ablest of our teachers, and provision has been made 
to give recognition to such teachers. This the committee feels is 
but - just and proper. 

There is little incentive for college trained men and women to enter 
our profession at the salary sc hedules which the depression has forced 
upon some of our schools. A superintendent who has the means at 
his disposal can regulate his own standards by requiring of a teacher 
that she shall meet the B or the A requirement. In the meantime 
one State has given legal recognition to the conference standards. 
Another, while not strictly adopting the certification standards, has 
declared them to be much higher than those hitherto recognized in 
that particular State. 

It scarcely seems necessary to bar other than college graduates 
from recognition. All of the larger training centers have voluntarily 
raised the entrance requirement ‘to 4 years “of college work, or they 
strive to embrace the equivalent in their own training courses. I 
believe this situation is taking care of itself, so why erect bars that 
shall exclude in exceptional cases? Take musical training as an il- 
lustration. Because of the private-tutor type of instruction, a large 
number of our greatest musicians lack college degrees. Teachers so 
trained should not be barred from recognition for doing superior 
rhythm work in our schools, 
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Teachers cited for special recognition because of “distinguished 
professional service” may in the judgment of the committee be so 
certified but they must have “at least 15 years of successful teaching, 


10 of which must have been completed prior to 1931.” Types of dis- 
tinguished service cited for consideration in granting of a class A 
certificate are “executive position, supervising teacher, normal-school 


ieieeaien: demonstration work at conventions or summer schools, 
papers delivered at professional meetings, articles written for pro- 
fessional journals, offices held in professional organizations, special 
research activity.” 

This type of certification cannot be administered automatically 
by a clerk in an office. Each case as it presents itself must be weighed 
and decided upon its merits and this type of service is now avail- 
able through the aid of educators who have devoted many years to 
active work as instructors and several of whom have later served as 
executives of schools for the deaf. 

We feel gratified with the results to date. In every instance where 
the plan has received the cooperation of the superintendent it has 
met with success, and the committee earnestly bespeaks from you the 
type of cooperation which is necessary in order that any new move- 
ment may be seized upon and utilized for the best interests of the 
profession generally. 


THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
(By Prof. Irvine S. Fusrerp, editor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


The American Annals of the Deaf, official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, is conducted under direc- 
tion of the executive committee as a journal embracing all questions 
of record relating to the education and welfare of the deaf. It is 
now in its 87th year, its current volume being numbered 80. Its 
aim continues to be as it has been since its founding in 1848, to 
present all matters within its field in a truthful, impartial, unbiased 
manner. In that spirit it bespeaks the cooperation of the profession. 

As the official organ of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf the Annals, because of depletion of funds of that organi- 
zation, has not for years received any financial aid from that source. 
As the official organ of the conference, the Annals is maintained by 
support directly from the schools for the deaf under an arrangement 
agreed upon at. successive meetings of the conference. The main- 
tenance plan by which the Annals is able to continue its work calls 
for a quota allotment by which each school contributes support in 
proportion to its pupil enrollment, namely at the rate of 25 cents 
per pupil, and receives in turn one copy of the Annals for each $2 
thus contributed. This has proved the most practical method of 
support, since the Annals has no endowment or trust fund behind it 
and with no wide advertising or subscribing clientele to depend upon. 

It can readily be seen that the strength of the Annals depends 
upon the strength of its support. We are » glad to say that despite the 
hard times of recent years, the schools in the main have stood loyally 
by the Annals. 
69056—36——10 
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Some few schools, we regret to say, despite all efforts on our part, 
have consistently withheld their support. A few schools, also, have 
in the past year or two withdrawn a large part of their support, 
schools that for decades have always stood by us. We trust this 
condition proves only a temporary one, for again we say our ability 
to carry on depends upon the support we receive. 

We may cite this instance. During the past year one school made 
a special plea for more generous consideration in appropriations 
by its State legislature. This was one of the schools that had with- 
drawn a major part of its support of the Annals. Yet in the ples 
to its le-islature for its own needs the school quoted extensively 
from the data collected by the Annals for the January number. 
It is obvious then that the data furnished the profession by the 
Annals has a very practical value. 

The Annals is published five times a year, or bimonthly during the 
school term. Its January issue each year is devoted largely to the 
latest and most authentic statistical data relating to schools for the 
deaf in the United States and Canada. At present it is printed 
by the George Banta Publishing Co., in Menasha, Wis., who we 
believe, produce the journal on a high standard of printcraft. 

For a number of years each issue has gone through a printing 
of 1,700 copies. Of these, 1,300 copies go to schools for the deaf 
under the plan of subscription previously described; approximately 
125 are taken by individual subscribers outside the profession, some 
60 copies go to foreign subscribers, and the exchange and free list 
comprises some 25 copies. 

The editor of the Annals, as treasurer of the conference, is en- 
trusted with the care of the funds of both the Annals and the confer- 
ence. The funds of the Annals are derived from school quota sup- 
port, from individual subscriptions, from the sale of back numbers, 
from advertisements, and from interest earned on invested securities. 
The funds of the conference are derived from school membership 
dues, and from fees for certification. At the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, all accounts of the treasurer are submitted to a certified 
public accountant for formal audit and report to the chairman of 
the executive committee. 

The salary of the editor-treasurer is $1,000 per annum, with an al- 
lowance of $100 for the employment of clerical service. 

All funds of the Annals and conference are on deposit with the 
Northeast Branch of the American Security & Trust Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the name of the American Annals of the Deaf, Irving 
S. Fusfeld, treasurer. The balance now to the credit of this fund, 
June 14, 1935, is $1,804.83. Additional assets of the Annals and the 
conference are contained in a number of high-grade security invest- 
ments, of par value $4,000, earning an annual interest. of approxi- 
mately $200. The purchase of these securities is decided upon jointly 
by the chairman of the executive committee and the editor-treasurer 
whenever the funds on hand warrant investment. These bonds are 
kept in a safety deposit box at the Northeast Branch of the Ameri- 

an Security & Trust Co., in the name of the American Annals 


of the Deaf. 
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rt, AUDIT OF THE ANNALS ACCOUNTS 

” The annual audit of the accounts of the American Annals of the 

rt, Deaf, for the period June 25, 1934, to June 30, 1935, inclusive, is here- 

as with submitted. 

ty WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1935. 
Mr. Irvine 8. FusFELD, Washington, D. C. 

le DeAR Sir: In accordance with your instructions I have audited the books 

ns and records of the American Annals of the Deaf for the period from June 25, 

h- 1934, to June 30, 1935, both inclusive, and the result of the audit is shown in 


the attached exhibits A and B. 








a¢é 
ee The accounts have been accurately kept and all receipts have been deposited 
ly in bank and the disbursements therefrom have been made by checks supported 
ig by proper vouchers. 
1e 1 have checked the securities shown in schedule B, which are kept in a safe- 
deposit box at the North East Branch of the American Security & Trust Co., 
and have verified the bank balance shown in exhibit A. 
1e Respectfully submitted. 
1e J. A. P. FARNHAM, Auditor. 
1e EXHIBIT A 
d American Annals of the Deaf, from June 25, 1934, to June 30, 1935 
i RECEIPTS 
™ reese: Fite 2h. tee oo ee ee ee eee $1, 935. 72 
g ————. 
if SUMO NA SNCS EOE: CUT IEOD COI ONN UA hs 2, 613. 11 
Sulwettintions frém-indiviteals:..._.-......_................-...... 332. 94 
e Sale of back numbers and single copies______________--_----------- 39. 62 
SRAM CRORE 8s 2 oo Te ee ee 114. 00 
st Interest on seeurities and warrants... cose snc 212. 26 
TCUUeR RUNINND UR a a ee ae 47. 26 
i eee er Rr ac ee ee 10. 00 
2 HROGe pont Of Wareantts <. 25 2265. oo ec oecaee at eomee 102. 00 
Fees Tor conterence. mombershinw.. 2. ese 69. 98 
i ees. tei COntenlON oe sa ee ea 272. 85 
35 3, 814. 02 
S. SSS 
p PN aE ag aaa eae cca wn a rr 5, 749. 74 
Ms EXPENDITURES 
d MAI GR ES ARY < CURR io i tat oh a eee lanier aE tages Ee eS $2, 311. 13 
f Sones eT ON UREN rec hed ek a ee a 1, 000. 00 
CINE TERUICt (RRIQNOM sass oe ee ae Sane e eeecmmomaereSs 143. 00 
) Cr Se nn ee ea ee aoe 82. 70 
s Miscellaneous (stationery, postage, etc.) ~......._-__---__--__----_- 30. 80 
Expenses, editor, Jacksonville convention___---------__--------_--- 102. 33 
e TI a a i a ee 25. 00 
i PORCINE TIRE COMINGS 5 icin o ces ae taeeee ae es 15. 90 
5 PRON sR op a Slat SE A er ee ie are ee oe 3. OO 
> } Gre? (ORE ils 5 xia tn cdamcetcanncatckeanedume asters eee 3. 30 
ly Maia Gia Lia Ter Pa cet og eee ee ee . 84 
e | ——— 
gs Conference : 
Pen OU ee eee ee aes aS 2. 17 
c Purchase 50 copies Proceedings International Congress, Trenton_ 100. 00 
y Wie iiiiah PROCES 2 ee 6. 69 
r Cee ENON TON CUMIN Oe ce as 6. 90 
a Hxpenses, committee on certification........_.........~..-.+.=_= 24. 50 
: Stationery —__- a i Sapa aa ae ing a ep a ce a ee 8. 75 
5 149. 01 
3, 867. 01 
Unpaid warrants on: hand, 1904-00... go ccs awns 162. 00 
j Balance on deposit In bank, June 30, 1900..........<2.......--~... 1, 720. 7: 


RUNS sos hoe eae on one eneciawia een aes eee 5, 749. 74 
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CXHIBIT B 
ASSETS 


Schedule of securities as at June 30, 1935 





Par value Cost 





1 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. first and refunding 414 percent mortgage bond, series 

ig See en I 1 RN sa i nkaneed pokesndedoeeibec=enmaemoecmanann of $1, 000 $976. 50 
1 Potomac Electric Power Co. general and refunding mortgage gold bond, 6 per- | 

EE Ta. Tee HE I. 8s Be peck ec ccbsdawsesencsbancaseaccwowns 1, 000 1, 086. 33 
1 Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 51% percent bond, series M19981, due June 1, 

aii vg cicki eens ara wie a ke ee oe ecaae 1,000 1,018. 75 
l Washington Gas Light Co. 6 percent gold mortgage bond, D904__..-._....--.-- 500 525. 42 


1 Washington Railway & Electric Co. 4 percent consolidated mortgage gold bond, 


i oer oso kee dd aaah ae pueeesophnaews leila ub nietes Binet atten 
Unpaid warrants. --...------ Reaehhenetoaeenetheeewnc—-KeeedeauencesSnshas dive sacle oni 
Subscriptions due and unpaid 














Office equipment 


This equipment consists of four tables (old), two chairs (old), two book 
cabinets (old), one addressograph and equipment, cost $85, one filing cabinet 
(new), cost $15.90, two bound sets of the Annals, from volume 1 to 64, inclu- 
sive, 14,450 (approx.) of single copies of the Annals from volume 1 to date, 
sundry office stationery, and miscellaneous books and papers. 

The single copies and bound volumes of the Annals are of considerable value, 
but it is difficult to estimate their cash value as at any particular date; there 
fore no attempt has heen made to do so in this report. 

Accrued interest on securities shown above has been eliminated from purchase 
cost. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CONFERENCE 
(By Dr, PmrcivaL HALL, chairman, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


A regular meeting of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf was held at West Trenton, N. J., in June 1933 
in connection with the International Congress on the Education of 
the Deaf. The meetings were rather poorly attended, though some 
excellent papers were prepared and presented at that time. Among 
the subjects discussed were: Tests and Testing; A Health Program 
in Our Schools, The School Curriculum, and Vocational Curriculum 
and Vocational Guidance. At the business meeting reports of offi- 
cers and committees were presented, including the proposed set of 
bylaws for the organization. These, however, were finally not 
adopted, but action on them was postponed until the next meeting. 
It is hoped that this important matter will be carried through at 
the present special meeting. It was voted by the executive com- 
mittee to take part in the joint meeting at Jacksonville, and a brief 
program has been arranged to touch upon some of the most impor- 
tant topics involving the management of our schools today. It is 
to be remembered, however, that this is merely a special meeting, 
and it is hoped to arrange during the next school year the regular 
triennial meeting of the conference, possibly at some school for the 
deaf with sufficient time devoted to our own program to go thor- 
oughly into other interesting problems. 
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During the past 2 years the committee on certification of training 
centers has functioned well. It has examined training centers in 
California and in Chicago, and has checked up on phases of the work 
in training centers already certified. A report of the activities of 
the committee in this part of its work, as well as in the certification 
of teachers, has been presented at this meeting. A very important 
development in regard to teacher certification has come about through 
the voluntary abandonment of such work by the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, thus leaving 
the entire matter of certification to the conference, as has always 
seemed to us proper. The heads of schools are urged to see that 
their teachers are properly certified under our plan. 

During the past session of Congress, it was urged upon certain 
committees in the House and Senate that a large sum of money 
should be appropriated in the so-called social security bill to promote 
the education of handicapped children. It was proposed that money 
should be allocated to the various States and governmental organi- 
zations to aid in the education of deaf children, but the restriction 
of a maximum of 25 percent was placed upon the sum which couid 
be granted to residential institutions. As 77 percent of the children 
educated in public schools for the deaf are now housed in residential 
institutions, the chairman of vour executive committee, acting for 
our body, protested on this limitation. The question of whether 
such aid is desirable and how appropriations should be allocated 
if authorized will probably be discussed at this meeting. 

A survey of the employment situation of deaf persons in 28 of 
our States was carried on by the United States Office of Education 
through special relief funds. A collection of statistics was com- 
pleted more than a year ago. Money was not allowed for a study 
of the statistics collected, but portions of them have been studied 
during the past year by members of the normal department of Gal- 
laudet C ollege and results of these studies are being published in the 
American Annals of the Deaf as rapidly as possible. There is much 
valuable statistical matter in the hands of the Office of Education 
along this line which might be of considerable value to our schools 
if it is made available in the near future. 

The American Annals of the Deaf has continued to receive good 
support from our schools under the editorship of Prof. Irving 5. 
Fusfeld. Changes in the format have been made which I believe 
have added considerably to the attractiveness of our official organ. 
Professor Fusfeld will report at this meeting on various changes in 
statistical forms which he has to suggest or which have been sug- 
gested by others. It is hoped that such changes will add materially 
to the value of the statistical tables in the January Annals and at 
the same time simplify them. All school heads are urged to sup- 
port the Annals fully as our official organ. 

As a new member of the executive committee to fill out term of 
Dr. O. M. Pittenger, Supt. O. L. McIntire, of Iowa, has been chosen 
by the other members of the executive committee, and Supt. Leonard 
M. Elstad, of Minnesota, to take the place of Mr. Thomas Rodwell, 
who has resigned as secretary of the conference. 

At this meeting arrangements should be made or put in motion for 
a definite meeting place for the regular meeting of the conference 
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during the next school year. As suggested in the last meeting, 
special committees on such subjects as Curriculum, School Records, 
School Accounts, and School Policy might well be appinted to 
assist In preparing the program. The following joint committee 
on research, which will include the subject of testing, has already 
been appointed in accordance with the suggestion at the West Tren- 
ton meeting and with the agreement of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf: Supt. Alvin E. Pope, chairman; Supt. Vic- 
tor O. Skyberg, secretary; Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. Harris Taylor, 
Mr. D. T. Cloud. 


The treasurer’s report shows a reasonable balance on hand. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BYLAWS 
(By Dr. IenATrius BsorLee, chairman, Maryland School, Frederick, Md.) 


As chairman of the committee on bylaws, I wish to submit for 
your consideration the following which I trust may receive the en- 
dorsement of this body. The bylaws in form are identical to those 
presented at Trenton, N. J., June 1933, save for one or two clarifying 
clauses. 

BYLAWS 


1. MEMBERSHIP 


A. Membership in the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, Inc., shall be considered from the standpoint of the school rather than the 
individual. A school shall be eligible to representation during the period for 
which dues have been paid. g 

An executive automatically relinquishes his conference membership as rep- 
resentative for a school, upon the termination of his official duties. 

B. At each regular meeting the secretary shall cause to be posted in a 
conspicuous place, a list bearing the names of all executives qualified to partici- 
pate as active members in the meetings. 

C. Votes by proxy shall not be valid. 

D. The acting head may represent a school in the event of a vacancy in the 
position. 

2. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


A. Only members in good standing shall be eligible to election or appoint- 
ment on committees or to hold office. Vacancies shall be declared in the event 
that an irregularity in this respect shall be noted. 

B. Nominations for the various offices shall be made from the floor at the 
designated period set for the election of officers. In the event of there being 
more than one nominee, the member receiving a majority of the votes shall 
be declared elected. In case no majority is recorded on the first ballot, a 
second ballot shall be provided on which only the names of the two having 
the largest number of votes shall appear. In case of a tie vote for first or 
second place on the ballot, the names of all candidates involved in such tie 
shall be included. Subsequent ballots are to be governed by similar regulation 
if necessary. 

C. The power of general management of the Conference between meetings, 
evanted to the executive committee in the constitution, shall include the ac- 
ceptance of bequests, the initiation of research, and other professional activities 
in which the welfare of the deaf is involved. 

D. The executive committee may at any meeting recommend additional 
schools whose executive heads shall be eligible for active membership. 

E. The secretary of the conference at each meeting shall prepare a list of 
eligible associate members and another list of honorary members to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the conference at that meeting. 

F. The secretary of the conference shall as soon as possible after the choice 
of the executive committee take a poll of its membership to determine the 
choice of chairman. 
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3. RECORDING OF MINUTES 


The secretary in conjunction with the editor of the official organ of the con- 
ference shall be responsible for securing minutes of the various sessions and 
shall arrange for an adequate report of such proceedings to be printed in the 
above-named official organ. 

4. FUNDS 


Funds shall be invested by the treasurer with the consent and approval of 
the chairman of the executive committee and the president of the conference. 
Transfers of investments Shall also be made by the treasurer with the approval 
of the chairman of the executive committee and the president. 


5. AUDIT 


The chairman of the executive committee shall provide for an annual audit 
of the treasurer’s account. Such audit shall be made by a certified public 
accountant who shall present his findings to said chairman. 


6. OFFICIAL SEAL 


The seal of the organization shall be permanently retained in the offices of 
the secretary-treasurer of the executive committee of the conference. 


7. PROCEDURE OF MEETINGS 


The executive committee shall prepare the program for each session of the 
conference. Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern all proceedings not herein 
provided for. 

8. AMENDMENTS TO BYLAWS 


The bylaws may be amended in accordance with regulations governing 
amendments to the constitution. 


9. BytAws BECOME EFFECTIVE 


These bylaws shall become effective immediately upon their adoption. 
IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Chairman. 
H. M. McMAaNnaway. 
Vicror O. SKYBERG. 
BESSIE MICHAELS RIGGS. 
DANIEL T, CLOUD. 


Upon motion the bylaws were adopted. 
SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING ART 


Leader: Dr. E. A. Gruver, Superintendent, Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Presiding: Mr. Arthur G. Norris, Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Final action on the Annals classification. 

tound table discussion, topic: Practical Training for Underprivileged Pupils. 

Paper: Mr. H. J. Mensemer, Superintendent, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Paper: Mr. Norman G. Scarvie, lowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Discussion— 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR THE UNDERPRIVILEGED PUPIL 
(By H. J. MENZEMER, superintendent, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans.) 


The word underprivileged has-been used so loosely that perhaps 
it would be well to state first of all what I understand by it in the 
present case. 
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Certainly I do not understand that it means the child of college 
material—though one is sometimes today inclined to view him as 
such—nor do I class the mentally deficient pupil under this heading. 
It is the boy or girl with about a normal mind but who, for some 
reason, financial, or because he or she was born short of a mathe- 
matical or language sense, is unable to go farther than the State 
school. This child should be prepared in some way to earn a living 
soon after he leaves school; otherwise he will very early become a 
loafer—the very thing we wish to avoid. 

Different times and different localities demand changes in our 
— selections. For instance a few years ago the deaf carpenter 

ras in demand. This year we are building a new dormitory and 
siasiabbaititen building and not a deaf man can get a job. I have 
not been able definitely | to run down the reason; but it lies somewhere 
between the contractor, the labor union, and the insurance company. 
It is not because of poor workmanship. 

So we must look for new trades when the others fatten out. In 
our own case we are stressing cabinetmaking for our carpenter boys. 
A glance at some of our pictures in the exhibit will show you some 
results. 

Printing and shoemaking seem to be poor trades in the East, but 
a boy well trained in these trades can usually do well in our part 
of the country, particularly in the smaller towns. 

In the West we must make our training pretty complete, for there 
is little chance for an apprenticeship. “In the East where this is 
possible a basic knowledge of the trade will enable the pupil to enter 
his chosen field as an apprentice ; but with us he must be ready to 
accept a job when he leaves our school. 

The girls, who have never had quite an even break, might easily 
master house decorating and beauty culture. We have started a 
course in beauty culture and it is working out very satisfactorily. 

This is a time of substantial construction, Training in concrete 
work would be valuable as a trade and would be of value to the 
school. Cement blocks could always be used around a place as large 
as a State school, to advantange. 

Electrical work seems very reasonable. In Montana, where I was 
located formerly, if a motor burned out we had to send it to Salt 
Lake City for rewinding—this, in spite of the fact that Montana 
is almost the home of water-power-generated electricity. A shop to 
take care of such work would not entail a great amount of money, 
and a deaf boy might easily make ae at it. Auto repairing can 
also be done very well by the deaf. Hearing does not mean a great 
deal in this work when one has accustomed himself to slight vibra- 
tions. 

However, the most logical work for these pupils, perhaps, is farm- 
ing, with its allied industries. Here, the need for hearing and speech 
is at a minimum as far as the actual running of a farm, a dairy, or a 
greenhouse, goes. To start on a farm requires some money or 
some backing, but these can usually be secured by a boy, deaf or 
hearing, if he has had the right training. The banker, who is partic- 
ularly cautious these days, ‘does not hesitate to back a man in any 
line, if he has been thoroughly trained and has adapted himself to 
that training. But he must have made that knowledge actually his. 
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That is where our obligation comes in. Given a boy with a normal 
mind or even one somewhat below normal, with good equipment and 
a good trained teacher, we would be able, in e years, to turn out 
a pupil who can go ahead successfully in the work. For after all, 
much of the work is routine which even a slow pupil can absorb. 
He may never become a flashy, brilliant ‘“agriculturist,” running a 
model farm, but he can manage to make a living for himself and his 
family and lay up something for his old age. 

Out in Kansas we are trying this out. The school has owned, for 
years, 192 acres of pretty fertile land. It has been rented for at 
least 15 years and, naturally, the soil as well as the fences are 
badly run down; but we took it over something over a year ago and 
are building it up. The farm had no buildings, so we took lumber 
from our razed building and built a modern dairy barn, hog house, 
and horse stable. We dug a well—after we had drilled and struck 
a fine gas well that furnishes all fuel for steam, etc. Also we have 
about 25 thoroughbred Holstein cows and during the past year we 
have produced all of our milk, at less cost than we would have had 
to pay on the open market. 

About 15 boys elected to take up this work and have done the 
job under the supervision of a graduate of the State agricultural 
college, who has a deaf daughter, and, hence, who has a certain 
amount of the psychology of the deaf, and who can at least “spell.” 

We hope to make dairymen and farmers out of at least a part of 
the group. None of them are exceptionally bright, but nearly all 
have shown a keen interest in the work, and in 4 or 5 years they 
should have mastered the basic principles of milking, the care of 
milk, feeding, soil values, crop rotation, planting, and harvesting. 
Adjoining our campus is a greenhouse which is for sale and which 
we hope to acquire soon. Then we will add the cultivation of 
flowers. 

This summer nine boys elected to remain at least a part of the 
summer and are ready to help with the harvesting. When we have 
become established we plan to keep the older “pupils—boys and 
girls—most of the summer, giving a vacation at Christmas. They 
will work part time in school, part time on the ranch—the boys in 
the field, the girls with dairy products, poultry, and canning. 

Before our farm boys are ready to take up their life work, we 
will endeavor to interest some wealthy person in getting an option 
on or buying a large tract of land where values are not “prohibitive 
and as fast as one of our boys wants to enter the agricultural field, 
to sell him a small tract—say 80 acres—on a long- time contract. 
This is not to be a matter of charity; it would be a chance for a 
man to invest his money in something that would bring in a steady 
return. 

One of the objections to farm life has been the loneliness of it. 
Under such a plan, in a few years there would be a little community, 
with a community center where the neighbors could meet on all 
sorts of occasions. Under such conditions these neighbors should 
be able to help each other, have a community threshing outfit, and 
make a fine home for themselves, with congenial work. 

All of the trades listed, with the possible exception of the girls’ 
work, could be done by the underprivileged child, providing you 
use my definition of the word. 
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PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR UNDERPRIVILEGED PUPILS 
(By Norman G. Scarvie, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa) 


If by the term “underpriviliged pupils” we are to mean the 70 
percent of our boys and girls who graduate out the back door, we 
have a large group to consider. What are we doing for them? It 
is true that we are giving them a chance at standard academic sub- 
jects; it is also true that we are tr aining them vocationally as best 
we can. In spite of this the future is very hazy to many of our 
boys and girls. 

Let us do something definite to bring this future life squarely 
before the eyes of our youths, so that they can face the world with 
confidence. Let us give them a course in the problems of the aver- 
age deaf citizen. Call this subject “Problems of adult life”, or 
something similar. 

To prepare this course, go to life and from life borrow the prob- 
lems which every deaf citizen must solve. In doing so we will find 
a long list of things which we have been taking for granted in our 
pupils, because too often we are guilty of thinking about these mat- 
ters as our mature eyes see them, instead of approaching them on 
the experience level of young minds. Also, we have been teaching 
some of these things in too se: attered a way to be effective. 

In the pr oposed « course, “Problems of adult life”, present the facts 
as cold as they are. Let the pupils realize the seriousness of the 
adult life before them. Make them wake up and look farther than 
their noses. This ability to visualize themselves as adult citizens 
is lacking in so many of our boys and girls. We must help them 
to see more clearly with their mind’s eye. 

To invite discussion, I wish to name a few of the details which 
such a course would include. 

Under “Human relations”, for instance, would be problems in 
manners, morals, neighborliness, friendship, family life, social obli- 
gations in general, etc. “Business practices” would include a 
knowledge of how to write letters, checks, receipts, money orders, 
contracts, leases , ete. “Use of leisure” would give an opportunity 
to present ways of using spare time for self-improvement, recrea- 
tion, travel, hobbies, etc. “Household mechanics” would show the 
proper use and care of appliances and fixtures, and their repair, 
and so on. The number of possible subjects is very large. 

The course would be based on the daily life of an average citizen 
with everyday events studied and complete records kept “through- 
out a whole make-believe year of adult life. The teacher would have 
to be a person, who, in spite of his maturity, has the knack of see- 
ing the world through the eyes of youth. A deaf person might be 
desirable because he has been through the citizen-adjustment “phase 
peculiar to the deaf, but any other person familiar with the kind 
of world the deaf must enter would qualify as instructor. 

Our real task is to reduce the number of underprivileged pupils. 
One way to do this is by laying a double track to the graduation 
portals, to replace the hide-bound tradition by which pupils either 
graduate by the three R’s method or are complacently allowed to 
pass out the back door as unobtrusively as possible, blighted by the 
sting of defeat. Give our pupils two chances at making good. Let 
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them choose between two courses, each leading to a certificate, one 
the traditional academic course, the other a modern technical course, 
strictly modern in every respect. This provision should reduce the 
number of underprivileged pupils by a big percent and permit more 
of our boys and girls to conclude their work and go through life 
with the comforting joy of a successful school career in their hearts. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader and Chairman: Miss Clara E. Newlee, Head Teacher, Parker Prac- 
tice School, Chicago, Ill. 

Paper: An Activity Program for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Miss 
Ellen M. Olson, Kindergarten and Primary Department, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, II]. 

Paper: Adapting an Activity Program to Preschool Deaf Children, Mrs. 
Gladys Davis, principal, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Paper: Organization and Development of a Daily Program for a Preschool 
Class, Miss Edna Gurley, Bell School, Chicago, IIl. 


ADAPTING AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM TO PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILDREN 
(By Guapys Davis, principal, Virginia School, Staunton, Va.) 


It is impossible to tell at this time exactly what is wise procedure 
in nursery-school education for deaf children because, as we all 
know, education of preschool deaf children is still in the experi- 
mental stage. So, all that can be done at present is to describe 
actual experiences with preschool children based on accepted prin- 
ciples of education with hearing children in the nursery school. 

The first consideration must be that of objectives, and I believe 
that the primary objectives in the education of young deaf children 
must be exactly the same as those for hearing children, that is: 
parental education, social adjustment, and physic ‘al development : 
Then, in the following named sequence, should be added the specific 
objectives peculiar to the special education of the deaf child: the 
acquisition of silent reading, lipreading, number concept, color con- 
cept, and speech. 

I am not going to take time to discuss the first three objectives, 
those of parental education, social adjustment, and physical growth. 
In passing, I would like to say that, to me, parental education is, 
by far, the most important; social adjustment is second, and physical 
development third. And because I believe that the emphasis should 
be placed on parental education, I feel that the best place for young 
children to be educated, is, if possible, in a nursery school of hearing 
children which has access to an oral day school and a teacher of the 
deaf. This will insure the emphasis in nursery school procedure 
being placed on parental education. 

At one time, while teac thing a group of 3- and 4-year-olds, I taught 
them a great deal of silent reading, but I was never satisfied that it 
was the ‘right thing to do because hearing children are not taught to 
read until they are 6 years old mentally. My 4-year-old children 
read with comprehension stories of four and five sentences, and had 
a reading vocabulary of about four hundred words. And, although 
they thoroughly enjoyed the experience, I was uneasy because I felt 
that I might be harming them. 
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About a month ago I wrote Dr. Arthur I. Gates, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, about this. Dr. Gates, you remember, with Huber, wrote 
the Word-Play set of readers and also he carried on the very suc- 
cessful experiment at Lexington Avenue school in the teaching of 
silent reading to deaf children. This is the answer which I received : 

My Dear Mks. Davis: I think it is not only entirely proper, but very de- 
sirable indeed, to enable the deaf-mute child to learn to read as early as pos- 
sible. As I have previously said in a printed article, if I had a deaf-mute 
child I should try to teach him to read words just as rapidly and at the 
same time as I try to teach a normal child to understand spoken words. It 
happens to be more convenient to teach the normal child to read spoken words, 
but in the case of the deaf-mute child, it is I think not much more difficult 
and certainly very desirable to teach him to read the printed word. I do not 
believe there are any real objections to doing this at an early age. I taught 
my own child to read rather well with a vocabulary of 100 words before he 
was 2 years old. This was done in the spirit of play, and while it was, of 
course, unnecessary and was not continued, it did tend to prove an interesting 
point. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR I. GATES. 

Now, on the basis of my own experience in which I found out that 
young children 3 and 4 years of age can read with pleasure, and on 
the basis of this statement from Dr. Gates, I shall continue to give 
young deaf children just as much silent reading as they can take. 
The important feature to keep in mind is that the experience must 
be a natural happy one, and that the children should be given no 
more reading than they can pleasurably take. 

The child should read only manuscript writing because of its sim- 
plicity, for which feature it is considered best practice with the 
hearing child who is beginnng reading. A no. 5 round nib ball pen 
should be used in pr inting the res ading | stories. The letters should be 
about 3 inches high. This will prevent eyestrain, probably the chief 
objection to teaching the child under 6 years of age to read. 

The amount of reading a 3-year-old, 4-year- -old, or 5- year-old can 
ebsorb cannot be stated for that would depend entirely on his per- 
sonality, maturity, and mentality. The only rule of thumb we can 
go by is to say that he should be taught as much as possible, keeping 
the experience pleasurable. 

The same would be true of the lipreading and speech vocabularies. 
Let the child learn as much as he can. I don’t think there is any 
doubt about it that the silent-reading vocabulary should be the 
largest, the lipreading next in size, and the speech the smallest. 

The preschool child should not write at all. There are other neces- 
sities in education such as the teaching of reading, lipreading, and 
speech which demand more adult contact with him than is felt ad- 
visable in modern-day practice, so writing should be dispensed with 
entirely until he is 6 years of age and then I would have him use 
manuscript because of its similarity to print. The underlying prin- 
ciple to consider is that there is so much to teach the young child, deaf 
or hearing, that as few difficulties as possible should be plac ved in his 
way and ‘longhand writing would be an added difficulty which can 
and should be avoided for a few years. 

I would teach the nursery-school child counting. A normal child 
of 3 should count objects to 2; of 4, to 9; and of 5, to 21. This would, 
of necessity, be in silent reading. First the teacher would count 
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11- endlessly for the child, chairs, children, building blocks, and other 
te materials in the environment. Later, the child and teacher can 
c- match cards on which are printed the numbers, with groups of objects. 
of Again, there is no rule of thumb concerning the size of the groups. 
a it is entirely dependent on the maturity and mentality of the child. 
a The child should learn to distinguish groups of as many objects as 
IS- possible. As to color, hearing children are known to be able to dis- 
ite tingu sh the difference bet ween red, yellow, blue, and green at 5 years 
- of age, but they aren’t particularly interested. Nev ertheless, without 
mm stressing color work, I would expect a normal 5-year-old to be able 
it to distinguish these four colors and any others he could. 

ot In tes aching language to the preschool child, I would set as my 
ht ; objective the : acquisition of the following silent-reading vocabulary 
he 

of the equivalent of the speech vocabulary “of the hearing child; at 1 
ng year of age, a vocabulary of three words; at 2 years of age, 273: and 


3 years of age, 890; at 4 years of age, 1,540; at 5 years s of age, 2,072; 
and at 6 years, 2,500. When the child was 3 and 4, I would teach 
nouns in large amounts. I would teach about half as many verbs as 


at nouns. Adjectives and adverbs would be taught in small amounts 
mn und just a few words of the other parts of speech. 
ve The National Kindergarten Union in Washington has published 
e. a vocabulary list of the most common 2,500 words used by the child 
st of 5 years of age. This is a valuable guide for the teacher of the 
10 deaf to follow. It is the duty of the teacher of the nursery-school 
child to get the meaning of these words to the child in silent reading 
n- as fast as she can. They should be presented mainly in simple 
1€ sentences. 
n I believe that the quickest and surest way to get language meaning 
0€ to a child, deaf or hearing, is through an activity program. Most 
of children come to school with a meager store of concepts. The best 
way to overcome this deficiency is to set the stage so that they can 
in contact interesting things which will encourage the enlarging of lan- 
e guage concept. Take a walk and see a policeman. On arriving back 
Mn at school, let the children draw pictures of him, and play policeman. 
ig Give them silent reading lessons such as: “We saw a policeman.” 
“He had on a blue coat.” “He blew a whistle.” “He put out his 
S. arms.” <A 4-year-old can easily take a story of this length. 
Ly The manual which accompanies the Hardy Series of readers con- 
1€ tains a good simple method which can be profitably followed in 
teaching reading. 
s- Enrich the child’s background so he will have something to think 
id about and talk about. Take him to see boats, street cars, the zoo, the 
a park, a painter, a grocery store, etc., then go back to school, re- 
h construct the experience. and teach the language concerning it. Keep 
se checking off the words the child knows on the ‘T. K. U. list and weave 
ae into your activities the remaining words to be taught. 
uf Following is a procedure, in brief, which can be followed in 
1S carrying out an activity program. First, take the children to the 
in zoo. Let them watch the animals. Go back to school and build a 
zoo in the room. Make the cages large enough for the children to 
Id get in. Tack a picture and a printed or manuscripted name card of 
d, each animal on the cages. When you get ready to play zoo, let the 
nt children go in the cages and act like the animals. A yellow cloth 
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thrown over the back with black stripe on would suffice for the tiger. 
Fringed crepe paper could be tied around the face to represent the 
mane of the lion, etc. Let some children be animals and others the 
visitors to the zoo. This dramatic play is very pleasing to young 
children. It is educationally correct, for it strengthens their impres- 
sion of the animals through keeping alive the le sarning acquired at 
the cages in the zoo. 

In rhythm, let the children sway to music in imitation to the 
movements of the animals. 

In number, if there were four lions in a cage, two wolves, five 
monkeys, put that same number of children in the different cages 
for the purpose of strengthening number concept. Count the cages, 
the bars of the cages, etc. 

Reproduce the colors of the animals in the materials used to put 
on the child to represent the animal. A black bear, a white bear, and 
a brown bear will give color concept. 

In silent. ree ding, a single story can be written about each animal, 
as: “The heron stood on one leg.” “The giraffe had a long neck.” 
“The bears ate some meat.” Make a movie of this. Let the children 
draw the pictures on a roll of brown paper. Print one sentence below 
each picture. The children will draw up their ehairs and watch 
this movie and at the same time partake in a silent reading lesson 
day after day with great delight. Give lip reading from the pre- 
pared sentence strips according to the Hardy method. Show me the 
sentence that says, “The bears ate some meat.” Where is the sentence 
that says “The heron stood on one leg?” Show me the word “leg.” 
Show me your leg. 

One can see innumerable opportunities for speech as “I saw a 
bear,” “The bear ate”, etc. 

At one time, I worked out this activity with 3- and 4-year-olds. 
The learning of the 3-year-olds was simpler than that of the 4-year- 
olds. The activity lasted for 3 months, with the same dramatic play, 
day after day. 

Of course, in the meanwhile, the children were getting other 
impressions for dramatic play. They had seen an iceman, milk- 
man, and a postman. They were strengthening their understanding 
of them by acting out their duties every day. "There was some read- 
ing, such as: “I am a postman. I have letters.” “I am an iceman. 
I carry ice.” 

This briefly describes an activity, but what is our justification for 
it? Well, Johnson in Children in the Nursery School, makes the 
statement over and over again that environment influences language 
and mental development, and that materials, situations, and adults 
are most conducive to language and speech growth. As Foster says, 
“The school must provide an atmésphere which will stimulate 
language growth. There must be freedom to learn, interesting 
chings to learn about, and appreciative adults to share the learning 
with.” 

Early childhood is the period of most rapid growth. By the 
age of 6, normal children have acquired all the speech patterns used 
by adults. They have a vocabulary of 2,500 words, and use simple, 
complex, compound, and compound-complex sentences. We can’t 
hope for this in speech, but we can do a lot more than we are now 
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through allowi ing the children to learn by doing—the basic principle 
of an ‘activity program. 

So far, I have been urging an activity program in schools for th 
deaf because it facilitates language development, but what about 
speech? Johnson, Owen, Foster, and others active in nurs sery schools 
all state that children most frequently use their vocal equipment 
when engaged in physical activity, that they constantly repeat words 
and syllables just for the pleasure of talking, with no thought of 
talking to anybody. They engage in monolog a large share ‘of the 
time. 

I have given the deaf preschool children combinations to repeat 
and encouraged them to do it. Baw, baw, while rolling a ball; 
u—ow, while swinging up and down, 0oo—oo while rolling a train 
over the floor. Boom, boom, while be: iting a drum. I began by 
deliberately teaching the children something to say while engaged 
in play, and found “that in time they came to me asking for new 
sounds to use when a new activity was to be indulged in. These 
children were 3 and 4 year olds. 

Johnson says that it is natural for children to use the same 
expression or combination of elements over and over again. They 
love the idea of repetition. You can readily see how a teacher of 
the deaf could capitalize on this idea, using it to good advantage as 
described above. 

Another reason for speech reaction in young children is definitely 
the result of a wish to exercise their motor muscles plus their interest 
drives. The children must enjoy the play in which they are engaged 
or they will not vocalize. Also speech is a reaction to stimuli in the 
immediate environment. So, therefore, the environment must be 
rich in things to do if one wishes to encourage speech. An activity 
program will provide the proper atmosphere for the acquiring of 
language and speech. 

Adults figure largely in the teaching of speech to deaf children. 
There is of - necessity more adult direction in a school for preschool 
deaf children than is advisable, but right now I don’t see how that 

‘an be helped. If children are worked with individually, for the 
most part, and if their classes are short, not over 5, 10, or 15 minutes 
in length, depending on their age and maturity, and if the teacher 
plays ‘the role of interested audience, the children will respond 
favorably and without harm to their personality. 

To go back to the zoo activity, teach the children sounds which 
‘an be used to imitate the roar of the lion, the trumpeting of the 
elephant, etc. You will find that the children will often during the 
morning crawl into the cages and use these sounds. 

So, in speech work with preschool age children, remember that 
the environment must allow for plenty of activity, and teachers, 
materials, and environment are the main stimuli to speech. 

Splendid lip reading in the nursery school can be obtained be- 
cause the children desire to have everything around them named. 
They will point to pictures in a book, and then look at the teacher 
while she speaks the names. They will point to the same thing over 
and over again, asking for the name of it. They will point out the 
children and watch the teacher while she speaks their names. They 


doing in getting over these concepts of language in silent reading 
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will point to the cards on the cages and look at the teacher for the 
names of the animals. At first, the teacher does most of the work, 
for what seems to be ages, but her efforts will in time bear fruit and 
the game can be changed. The teacher will speak the names and the 
children do the pointing out. I have played this game with 3- and 
4-year-olds and their interest never left them. At this time, it is 
impossible to delve any more deeply into the intricacies of the activ- 
ity program. It is most logical in a school for the deaf from pre- 
school age through high school, for it makes possible the teaching of 
language and speech a natural, pleasurable process. 

So to review the main points : 

1. Parental education, social adjustment, and physical development 
should be the main objectives in education of the deaf as in education 
of the hearing. 

2. Teach silent reading as soon and as much as possible, but keep 
the process pleasurable. 

3. The word list compiled by the N. K. U., which contains the 2,500 
words most commonly used by 5-year-olds, will be a valuable aid to 
the teacher in choosing vocabulary to be taught. 

4. Nouns and verbs are used mostly by preschool children, num- 
ber and color seldom, other parts of speech much less frequently. 
An exception is the pronoun “I”, which is used by preschool children 
more than any other word, and this because they like to talk about 
themselves. 

5. The silent-reading vocabulary should be the longest, the lip- 
reading next in size, the speech smallest, and the writing vocabulary 
a be nil. 

6. When writing is taught deaf children, it should be manuscript. 

7. It is logical to follow an activity program in the language teach- 
ing because— 

I. It furnishes a rich background of interesting experience about 
which the children will be stimulated to read, lipread, and speak. 

II. It furnishes material for dramatic play, a means used for fix- 
ing concept through repetition of the experiences. 

III. Adults who interest children and cooperate with them in the 
serious work of their playing are conducive to their language and 
speech growth. 

IV. Suitable materials, such as the zoo described above, encourage 
a desire for language and speech. 

V. Children most frequently use their vocal organs when engaged 
in physical activity, so teach the children suitable expressions which 
they may use at that time. 

VI. While playing, children enjoy repeating the same expression 
interminably. 

VII. This repetition depends on their interest in what they are 
doing. 

VIII. Interesting picture books stimulate language and lip read- 
ing on the part of the children. 

IX. Class periods must be short and vivid—never work after the 
children show fatigue. 

X. Pleasure must accompany all learning. 

XI. Children prefer to talk about themselves, their possessions, 
and about what they are doing. 
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XII. The young child’s desire to show off and be the center of 
attraction can be legitimately capitalized in audience work in silent 
reading, lip reading, and speech in a class period. 

XIII. For the most part the work in the nursery school will be 
individual. 

In closing I would like to make this one last remark: The pro- 
cedure described here is not the result of scientific investigat/on but, 
rather, it is the result of a trial-and-error method used when, as a 
classroom teacher, I found myself one opening-of-school day in 
September the proud possessor of four children of preschool age. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF A DAILY PROGRAM FOR A 
PRESCHOOL CLASS 


(By Epna GuRLEx, Bell School, Chicago, Ill.) 


It seems to be the consensus of opinion that many misfits of adult 
life today are traceable to the lack of a wholesome environment and 
proper guidance during the early years of childhood. These prob- 
lems are » especially acute for the hard of hearing and deaf children of 
preschool age, cut off more or less completely from the ordinary 
methods of acquisition, they enter school retared and thus their hand- 
icaps are accentuated. 

The ideal method of preparing a child of preschool age for school 
entrance would be home service for parents and child by a trained 
teacher of the deaf. 

Such a teacher would have a great responsibility. She goes into 
the home an utter stranger, having to combat lack of faith in what 
can be done and to inspire confidence. She must be tactful and wise 
and able to advise and guide. Above all she must have an under- 
standing heart, ready to meet whatever problems may develop in 
the home. But picture the thrill of pleasure at being able to give 
help and encouragement to those who so much need it in their 
problems. 

Parents of deaf children are naturally heartbroken, unhappy, and 
rebellious but with such service would come an assurance that their 
deaf child is not a hopeless one, and with the understanding of the 
parent would come to the child comfort, satisfaction, and confidence 
that his mother understands and can help him. 

He should be taught to dress and undress, wash and attend to his 
ordinary bodily needs without assistance, with accompanying lan- 
guage repeated, repeated, repeated. To respect the rights of others, 
not favored over normal children. Normal children are intolerant 
of anything they do not understand and their little deaf playmate 
often feels fear. But if the normal children understand that he 
thinks and feels as other children do, natural play can be established 
with great benefit to the deaf. Also this home service should consist 
of sense perception exercises adapted to the child’s condition by 
making them seem like play and games and lip reading lessons to 
start the family and child on their ‘road to speech. 

Words of a visionary, you may think or say, but why not? Such 
work is being done, as in the instance of the Sarah Fuller home in 
Roxbury, Mass., with success beyond hopes and expectations. And 
if we hitch our ‘wagon to a star, at least we have our highway well- 
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marked and the steady gleam from our goal brightens the darkest 
corners. Then, when we reach the star, what courage we have to 
forge on to a farther and brighter one. 

But now, the situation which confronts probably all of us, the 
problems of the preschool deaf child and the well-rounded compre- 
hensive program to endeavor to help him become more like his 
hearing brother and fill his own place in the world. 

This has much to do with teachers of the deaf. It is always the 
teacher’s business to know that psychology that relates to teaching 
as it is ordinarily conceived and to practice that which has to do 
with the wise guidance and development of personality and charac- 
ter. But the deaf are definitely handicapped in the business of 
making normal adjustments to their environment. Without lan- 
guage, the most fruitful source of ideas and social adjustments, 
they are so isolated that personal defects arise as a matter of course. 
Definite feelings of inferiority develop in their contact with the 
hearing and their reactions and adjustments to these, need teachers 
with keener understanding of the workings of the mind as it func- 
tions in learning that they may be able to overcome quickly these 
handicaps, to the end that achievement may somewhat approximate 
ability. And these teachers of the deaf need to become masters in 
that phase of psychology which has to do with the development and 
maintenance of well-rounded personalities and sound mental health 
to enable children to occupy positions in life to which their native 
abilities entitle them. 

So much for the fundamental, scientific requirements of the 
teacher. For the “frosting”, shall we say, I know we call it 

“personality” and many think that “teachers are born, not note? : 

I recall constantly something my first principal, a born educator, 
repeatedly said to us, “Do not forget, ladies, the child will always 
remember your smile, your dress, your "understanding of his problem 
but seldom, if ever, will he recall that you taught him that 2 and 2 are 
4, that New York is the largest city in the United States.” And 
do you not feel, with Grover, that the teacher who cannot see the 
sunshine through the clouds and hear the birds singing in the rain, 
is not fit company for little children? 

Well, here are the children for our preschool room in a public 
day school. They range from 31% years to 6 in age, from varied 
homes, poor foreign, comfortable, ‘cultured, and perhaps a few “gold 
coast.” Psy chologists agree that the first 5 years of the child’s life 
are the most impressionable, that his mind is more pliable, develops 
more rapidly than at any other period, that he is forming qualities 
which remain and develop as he grows to youth and adult life. He 
has had no preentrance training, “barring the bodily necessities, ex- 
cept in rare cases where the parents have recognized the situation 
and have treated them as normally as possible. 

In any case, he has been acquiring perceptions and motor coordina- 
tion, attitudes toward things and persons, prejudices, inclinations, 
habitual preferences, inhibitions. He has been incorporating modes 
of behavior which do not of course constitute a mature personality 
but are psychologically the core of personality. 

The teacher takes them all as they are, helps them to adjust 
themselves to their environment and gives them a better understand- 
ing of what is going on in the world about them and an appreciation 
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of what is done for them. In this way she 1s helping them to or- 
ganize their world and orient themselves in it. She is helping them 
to interpret their experiences and providing opportunity for extend- 
ing their experiences. 

Our curriculum should be a plastic one, adjusted first to the in- 
dividual child’s needs, interests, capacities, and tendencies and, sec- 
ond, to the group, offering opportunities for the development of 
the "relationships of life. The daily program should be adapted 
to circumstances, season, and maturity of the child and his needs. 
But I think the program every day should have these headlines: 

“Voice-building exercises—Lip reading.” (If I do not repeat these 
two subjects often enough, will you ple: ase think them, as an accom- 
paniment to all I say?) 

Play and activities. 
Language work. 
Sense training. 
Constructive work. 
Rhythm. 
Art. 
Color. 
Number. 
Group work. 
Cleanliness. 
Manners (our old-fashioned word). 
Rest. 

Our first headline: 


VOICE BUILDING 


In the very beginning we do not work for formal speech but for 
pleasing, unstrained voices. We allow and encourage the spontane- 
ous utterance of words from imitation. The deaf child will use 
speech naturally when he feels that it has meaning to those about 
him. But by the end of the year the child has practically all of the 
elements, babbles, and has started building words. 

Second: 


LIP READING 


I should almost sing it, paraphrasing “The Union forever” to 
“Lip reading forever.” Lip reading of everything with which they 
come in contac td ll adjectives, verbs, prepositional phrases, 
pronouns, prepositions. 

In this work we use first the printed card with all. For board 
work in Chicago we use manuscript writing, and with the class in 
which we started we found that script presented no difficulties the 
next year. 

The hearing child does not learn to know the meaning of the 
= the first, second, or third time it is presented to him or in his 

earing. Nor does he ‘remember it permanently the first time, when 
he comes to understand its meaning. Exactly the same thing holds 
true of the deaf child learning to ‘interpret the movements that ac- 
company speech as the hearing child to interpret the sounds. But 
the deaf child has the more difficult task, spoken language has been 
made to fit the ear and unfortunately the appearance of positions, 
widely differing in sounds are often closely similar, but it is demon- 
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strated that given long enough practice in observing minute differ- 
ences he will acquire skill in “hearing by sight.” ‘We have found 
that if we constantly present the printed form with the lip reading 
the deaf child recognizes them (almost) as readily as the hearing 
and more, he is hearing or lip reading and reading. 


Third: 


PLAY AND ACTIVITIES 


Life is activity—whether work or play is not determined by the 
nature of the activity but by the attitude of the person toward it. 
Play is what we do because we want to do it. The same “job” is 
play to one and work to another. Dewey says, “If the child plays 
much, he will learn much.” He learns through play. His enthu- 
siasms and dreams are interpreted. He invents and creates, imi- . 
tates, investigates, and collects. Who has not had a museum from 
a boys pocket and girls too? This encourages interest, observation, 
information, knowledge. 

We have tried to supply all the needs of children along this line. 
We have a playhouse completely furnished, with fence surrounding 
the yard. Also, build playhouse with blocks, chairs, crates, and 
boxes. Incidentally it gives us a wealth of home vocabulary, objects 
supplemented by pictures. When shown, without fail, some child 
will produce or show the object in the house; also we have sand box, 
bike, wagons, wheelbarrow, swing, all motor vehicles, animals, 
dress-up accessories, dolls, blocks, tools—a list too long to enumerate 
in full. In Dyne’s Influence of Training and Experience, he states, 
“The child can see in any person, object, social group, or situation 
only what his personal experience brings him the power of seeing 
and we must provide the opportunity of extending these experiences 
and enlarging and developing that power of seeing. With this 
equipment and their use of it come our activities, which we interpret 
into language.” 

Fourth: 


CALENDAR WORK 


Yesterday — Today — Tomorrow — Weather-conscious — Rain— 
Snow—Sunshine—Temperature-conscious—W arm—Cold. 
Fifth: 


SENSE TRAINING 


Our deaf child lacking the greatest single factor in mental de- 
velopment, the awakening power of language, needs special training 
of tactile, motor sensory, sensory and visual senses to enable him to 
acquire understanding, language, and speech through a different 
—— than the hearing child. 

ixth: 


CONSTRUCTIVE HAND WORK 


Paper tearing, paper cutting, pasting, coloring, hammering, sew- 
ing, weaving. The joy of creating. Power of creating something 
useful. “Make what you like”. (Examples.) Following directions 
at times. Accurate work by uncritical comparison: “John’s chair 
will stand. Can you fix yours, Bobbie? That is fine.” 

Seventh: 
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The feel of the music: Stop, fast, loud, start, slow, soft, staccato. 
Beats 2, 3, 4, with accompanying motions; clap hands, drum, tap, 
step, march, horn, Also the plano invaluable in voice work. 

Eighth: 


ART 


We use the slate and large sheets of paper with calcimine colors 


for the child’s self-expression. 
Ninth: 


COLOR 


Color-consciousness is awakened. 
Tenth and eleventh: 


NUMBER—GROUP WORK 


The group courtesies. Social adjustments brought about by games, 


parties, and free play. 
Twelfth: 


CLEANLINESS 


Washing hands and face and doing it well. Comb hair, brushing 
teeth, cleaning nails. Teaching them to notice their personal appear- 
ance and correct it. The bath at home; cleanliness and orderliness 
of room, by putting away materials and ‘toys. 

Thirteenth : 


MANNERS 


Gentle manners. As distances are so great in Chicago, we have 
our babies all day and so the opportunity of table manners, the 
correct way to hold their forks and spoon, use of napkins, prompt- 
ness, please, thank you and courtesies, give and take. 


Fourteenth: 
REST (COTS, PILLOWS, BLANKETS) 


Because of the long day, we have— 

The room darkened. 

The necessaries gotten by the children and put away. 
Fifteenth : 


FIELD TRIPS 


For example: Neighborhood flower store, gas station, oil station, 
and park. 

I close with the words of Tiny Tim: “God bless us, every one”, as 
we endeavor to help our little deaf children to interpret life and 
live more fully, understandingly, and happily from day to day. 

I thank you. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Leader: Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, principal, Western Pennsylvania School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chairman: Miss Hilda Tillinghast, principal, Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Paper: Some of the Special Difficulties for the Deaf Child in the Primer 
and Work Book of the Gates-Huber Series, Miss Hannah Oehler, supervising 
teacher, Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dise ussion : Use of Wing Symbols in Development of Language, Miss Sarah 
B. Lewis, supervising teacher, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Discussion: A Report of Summer Recreational Activities of Pupils in the 
Illinois School, Mr. Clyde Johnson, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Discussion. 


SOME OF THE SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES FOR THE DEAF CHILD IN THE 
PRIMER AND WORK BOOK OF THE GATES-HUBER SERIES 


(By HANNAH OEFHLER, Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Mrs. Rachel Davies, our principal, has given us the following 
basis for the classification of our reading program, and [I shall try 
to summarize it in the time allotted to me. This basis classifies 
our reading work under two headings: I. Acquisition of vocal read- 
ing skills, II. Real reading. In type 1 we place simple matching or 
recognition, that is, the association of certain groups of symbols or 
words to certain objects, colors, quantities, actions, etc. In type 1 
we also include practice in this recc ognition or association. In type 
2 we place all reading for infor mation and pleasure. The criterion 
for type 2 would be, whatever material the children would not 
know except from the reading of it, that is, they read to find out 
something. In type 1, we place our language principle charts and 
the 36 vocabulary charts which were built up and are used mainly 
for the acquisition of vocabulary. These charts lead to language 
for use by the child. Our experience charts are placed in type 1 
when we consider them as practice in reading an experience already 
known. They are in type 2 under the heading “Pleasure” when we 
consider that the children relive in imagination, through reading 
the experiences which they have once enjoyed. The simple reading 
material in the primary news items are in type 2 under the heading 
“Pleasure”, for the children enjoy seeing their names in print, enjoy 
reading vocabulary that is familiar to them, and enjoy learning 
about their playmates’ homes, pets, and belongings. Guessing 
stories or riddles are also reading for pleasure. The weekly readers 
and the teachers’ news items are for information as well as pleasure. 

Work books are generally considered under type 1 for practice 
in recognition as well as practice in the use of vocabulary. To re- 
peat, looking at the work objectively, we conclude that there are 
two kinds of reading, one designated to cultivate skill in reading, 
and the other reading for information or the acquisition of new 
knowledge. 

Right here I wish to deviate a moment and mention the applica- 
tion of this problem to the deaf child. Gates believes that it is not 
the number of words that a child can read in a given period of time 
that is important, but the reading of a lesser number combined as 
variously as possible, that is, in more or less complex thought units. 
He says on page 21 in the first-grade manual for the Work-Play 
Books: 

One cause of difficulty in the reading of the first year is the introducing, 
in the basal course, of too heavy a vocabulary burden. If new words come 
too rapidly, the child is overwhelmed. He only half learns them. He confuses 


many words with others which are more or less similar. He fails to develop, 
as rapidly as he might, insight into word-form characteristics and a phonetic 
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sense. The difficulties with words distract his attention from the meaning. 
The result is that the primary satisfaction and prefit from reading are partly 
lost. There are govud reasons for believing that many of the primers and first 
readers now in wide use are too difficult and lead too often to the formation 
of undesirable reading habits because they contain too large a vocabulary. 


And on page 24 he continues: 


The fact is that the work-play course, when the werk books are used, pro- 
vides approximately two and half times as much reading matter for a given 
number of different words as does the average modern reading course. The 
course, in other words, makes a greater assured provision for an abundance 
of free, easy reading, uninterrupted by new word difficulties, than does the 
average course. 

The deaf child’s problem is not quite the same as that of the 
hearing child. He does not have a usable vocabulary when he 
enters school, and therefore must acquire it as fast as possible in 
order to have tools to work with. However, the application of this 
vocabulary is important, and so the work of type 1 and 11 should 
be correlated, of course, and neither one neglected for the other. 
Type 1 has been mistaken for pure reading, but it is only the acqui- 
sition of vacabulary and skills which should be applied in real read- 
ing in type 11. As soon as meaning has been attached to vocabulary 
snd also to phrases in all language principles, they should be ap- 
plied or used in sentences. It is this application of the language 
principles which is most important to develop in the child the habit 
of thinking and of comprehending in sentences or large thought 
units, and not in words. 

We feel that more reading for es is necessary. Chil- 
dren’s reading is of no benefit until they are able to gain information 
from it. Observi ing the teacher refer to the dictionary or to a book 
when telling a story, etc., showing that she gets information from 
books is not enough. They must do the actual obtaining themselves 
before they derive benefit. More of this reading for comprehension 
is needed. Our little deaf children have not had enough practice in 

‘eading for knowledge to learn that the book tells something. This 
is real “reading. Some real re s-ading for information should be done 
every day. Preprimers, primers, and work books help in affording 
the children this opportunity. We use the Gates-Huber W ork-Play 
Primers and Work Books as our basic readers and use others as 
well. In this series of readers Gates departs from former methods 
in two respects. First, he does not work on isolated words, nor on 
phonics, but thinks it is possible for children to gain vocabulary 
through context and from pictures. Second, he thinks children 
should read in as large thought units, as possible, and not in separate 
words. He does not define words, but puts them in sentences or 
phrases and expects the child to understand the meaning from the 
context, aided by well-chosen pictures. When individual work in 
the work book fails, we give a class lesson to show the children how 
to cope with the difficulty. With few exceptions, practice is given 
on each difficulty in order to overcome it and to give understanding 
so that the child may make applications whenever they occur again. 
Mere passing comprehension or explanation is not enough. The child 
needs pré uctice on each diffic ulty. I have selected a few difficulties 
in order to illustrate this point. On page 25 of the work book the 
question word “Which —?” occurs for the first time. 
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Show sample: The reader is required in each question to pick out 
the picture of one thing from among pictures of different things. 
The teacher prepares for it by the use of these cards. 

Use blue and oaktag cards: This simple use of “Which —?” was 
thus taken care of, but the same question word occurs again on page 
27 with a greater ‘difficulty. 

Show second sample: This time the reader is asked to pick out 
one boy from several boys, and each boy is performing a different 
action. The children were not able to handle this. Preliminary 
work was then given using questions about the children in the 
class, as, (we wrote questions on slate requiring children to point or 
answer orally )— 

“Which girl is wearing a blue dress?” 

“Which boy is fat?” Then the children were given practice as a 
class lesson, in pointing out things in pictures. 

Use pictures and questions about pictures: When given the work 
books again, the children had no difficulty in handling this use of 
the question word “Which —?” 

Another major difficulty which could not merely be explained for 
passing comprehension is the relative clause at the end of the sen- 
tence, which first occurs on page 65 in the work book. 

Show sample. 

Practice in response is necessary: Give three simple commands. 
Ask which children performed these actions, to emphasize the names. 
Then have children write them up in slates. Then you write com- 
mands on slate, having actions performed to and upon these children. 

Show cards. 

Show tests. 

There are a few other difficulties which may be treated in one 
of two ways. They may be explained merely for passing compre- 
hension to satisfy the children and to take care of the one instance 
or occurrence in the workbook until the children are old enough to 
understand them and to take care of the language problem them- 
selves, or the difficulty may have to be left for a later time. One 
of these difficulties is the use of the comparative and superlative 
degrees of the adjective “big” which occurs on pages 78, 83, and 
88 in the workbook. We do not wish at this stage to spend time 
to fix the significance of the “er” and “est.” It can be handled more 
adequately later. Another such difficulty is the use of the passive 
voice on page 87 in the workbook. 

Pr ‘esupposing that the child knows the meaning of the verb 
“ can” , questions may be asked, using the active voice, as— 

“Can you open a box?” 
“Can you drive an auto?” ete. 

Then questions, using the passive voice, as— 

“Can a box be opened 2” 

“Can a knife be opened ?” 

“Can a knife be eaten?” 

In the beginning as each question is asked, the teacher may point 
and show where the object of the verb is. 

Illustrate : 

Question: “Can a box be opened?” 

Teacher says: “Can you open a box?” 
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Other difficulties may be taken care of incidentally by occasional 
teaching ahead of the time of their occurrence in the workbook. 
Every time an opportunity presents itself for the appropriate use 
of a difficulty, the teacher may use it expecting passing comprehen- 
sion only, and by the time the difficulty is reached in the workbook 
the children will be familiar with it. On page 79 a time clause 
occurs at the beginning of a sentence in which the present tense of 
the verb is used to mean future time, as— 

“When school is out, go for the cows.” 

The teacher may use sentences such as— 

“When Mrs. Davies comes, show her our flower.” 

“When the bell rings, you may clean the brushes.” 

The above are only some of the ways in which we try to make 
independent readers ‘of our deaf pupils, and how we apply Gates’ 
= principles in the teaching of reading: 

To enable the pupil to eet meaning of words from context or 
peiures, and not to rely on mere definitions. 
To enable him to read in more or less complex thought units; 
a most important of all, 
To form the habit of reading to “get” something. 


THE USE OF THE WING SYMBOLS 


(By Saran E. Lewis, supervising teacher, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.) 


The “wing symbols” were devised by Mr. George E. Wing more 
than 50 years ago while teaching in the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf. They have been in constant use in that school ever since, and 
the general excellence of the language of the Minnesota pupils is a 
living testimony to the value of the ‘symbols as a language-teaching 
aid. Some of the teachers of the Minnesota school have used them 
for a much longer period than I and are better able to discuss their 
use. I only hope to add a little to the chorus singing their praises, 
for this paper reflects not my opinions alone, but those o every 

teacher of the South Dakota school. 

The Wing symbols were first used in the South Dakota school 5 
years ago. ‘Only the beginning and first-grade classes were required 
to use them that year. These two teachers were experienced primary 
teachers, but neither had ever used the symbols or seen them used, 
so the results they got in subsequent years were better than that first 
year. However, from the very first of the year, it was evident to 
every experienced teacher in the school that these two classes were 
doing more and better language than had ever been accomplished 
before with these two grades i in this school. One by one the teachers 
of other classes asked to be allowed to use the symbols in their work, 
and their requests were gladly granted. For a year there was some 
confusion, but, even so, “the ‘language work as a whole was better 
than it had been in previous years. ‘From that period until now the 
improvement has been steady. 

The Wing symbols look to the uninitiated like hieroglyphics and 
seem rather confusing. Remember, though, that the pupils learn 
them one at a time, as the new constructions are presented. They 
consist of letters and numbers representing parts of speech, or their 
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use, or both, which are placed over the word, phrase or clause in 
the sentence. They do not require a set of spac es or columns, and 
therefore take up no more room on the blackboard or on paper ‘than 
the sentence itself. Another argument in their favor is that a sen- 
tence can be correctly symbolized as it stands in a paragraph. It 
does not have to be lifted out of its natural setting in order to be 
analyzed or corrected. Still another argument is that the symbols 
are very flexible. We all know that an adverb, for instance, can 
occur anywhere in a sentence, depending on the "word or gi roup of 
words it qualifies. It is very "simple to make this fact clear to the 
pupils with the symbols. In fact, many things which used to puzzle 
my pupils when I taught and used another sy stem simply do not arise 
to puzzle the classes that use symbols. 

We can teach many more constructions in the beginning classes 
than I have ever seen done by any other method of language teach- 
ing. For instance, our outline of work for the beginning class calls 
for the following constructions: Subject, adjective, transitive verb, 
intransitive verb. (the past tense is the one most frequently used, 
but the present, future, and present progressive tenses are used inci- 
dentally when needed), direct object, indirect object, adverb, or 
adverbial phrase, possessive case of nouns and pronouns, noun com- 
plement, adjective complement, prepositional phrase, and conjunc- 
tion. The infinitive, participle, and objects of the infinitive and 
participle are used incidentally when needed. We have given our 
pupils a written vocabularly of four or five hundred words, most 
of which have been taught in speech as well. This has been done 
ever since we started the symbols, year after year, in a small school 
where all the beginning pupils have to be in one class whether they 
are A or C pupils. Most of these pupils are 6 or 7 on entering. Of 
course the pupils who would be rated as C pupils do not know them 
so well, but we rarely have more than two pupils repeating the work, 
and our A pupils could accomplish more than this if they were not 
retarded by having the slower pupils in the same class. 

By the end of ‘the first grade, there are very _ constructions 
which have not come up at some "time during the year. We do not 
hesitate to give the pupils in any grade above the Sadlaiceais class 
the construction which best expresses their meaning, regardless of 
whether or not the class is ready for the drill work which will fix 
that construction in the children’s minds. In this way, and through 
reading, we are acquiring a flexibility of language we did not have 
before we used the symbols. 

Because the beginners have made more progress than formerly, 
the first grade can make more progress than the first grade used 
to make, ‘and so on through all the classes. When the pupils who 
have acquired their language through the grades with the aid of 
the Wing Symbols reach the upper grades where formal grammar 
is taught, they find the study of that difficult subject much simplified. 
Our upper- -grade teachers say that the teaching of grammar is really 
a pleasant period now, and it used to be a regular night mare because 
most of the pupils disliked it so. We use the symbols constantly 
in teaching grammar to these pupils, and also in correcting language 
constructions in all subjects. 

When I mentioned to my teachers that I would read a paper at the 
convention, many of them said, “Do tell about the symbols. I won- 
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der why more schools don’t use them. They would, if they could 
realize how fine they are.” Several years ago my first superintend- 
ent, Mr. Goodwin, who is also my very good friend, asked me what 
method we used. I told him that we used the symbols. He said, 
“Why, I thought they went out with the ark!” They may have 
come in with the ark, but they haven’t gone out at all, because those 
of us who have used them have found them so valuable that we 
won’t let them die. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH AND SPEECH READING 


Leader: Miss Bessie N. Leonard, principal, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Primary group leader: Mrs. W. McClure, Missouri school, Fulton, Mo. 

Speakers: Miss Lucie Lewin, Clarke school, Northampton, Mass.; Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Rice, Missouri school, Fulton, Mo. 

Discussion. 
6:30 p. m.—Banquet, Illinois School for the Deaf: 


The convention banquet was held on Wednesday evening with Dr. Harris 
Taylor, retiring head of the Lexington School, New York, as guest of 
honor. 

An address was delivered by Hon. A. L. Bowen, director of the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Following the banquet, two playlets were presented by the pupils of the 
Illinois school. “Three Pills in a Bottle’ was given in signs under the 
direction of Mr. David Mudgett, member of the staff. 

“A Four O’Clock Tryst” was given orally under the direction of Mrs. 
Mary S. Standley and Miss Helen Dial, of the teaching staff. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 8:15-11:15 A. M. 


8:15-9:00 a. m.: 

Preschool activities, Miss May C. Templeman, teacher, Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 

Rhythm band, Miss Eva Williams, teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf. 

Intermediate work, Miss Evelyn Lynes, teacher, Missouri School for the 
Deaf. 

9:00-9:45 a. m.: 

Preschool activities, Miss Dorothy Graef, teacher, Illinois School for the 
Deaf. 

Presentation and development of language through story work, using toys 
and other objects, Miss Marcella Collins, teacher, Lexington School for 
the Deaf. 

Primary work, Mrs. W. McClure, teacher, Missouri School for the Deaf. 

Experience arithmetic in the primary grades, Mrs. Ota Blankenship, 
teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf. 

9: 45-10:30 a. m.: 

eee activities, Miss Esther C. Howes, teacher, Parker Practice Day 
School. 

Advanced speech reading, Miss Dorothy M. Morris, teacher, Clarke School 
for the Deaf. 

— geography, Miss Alyce Thomas, teacher, Illinois School for the 
Deaf. 

Rhythm and acoustics with an acoustic class, Mrs. Lillian D. Smalley, 
teacher, Central Institute for the Deaf. 

10: 380-11:15 a. m.: 

Teletactor, Miss Alice Plouer, teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf. 

Selecting definitions from the dictionary, Mr. Harry L. Welty, supervis- 
ing teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf. 
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Silent reading with third-year pupils, Miss Josephine Bennett, teacher, 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 

Rhythm, a class of totally deaf children, Mrs. Edwin D. Brockmeyer, 
teacher, Central Institute for the Deaf. 

Consonant R: (1) How developed; (2) Charts for R; (3) Consonant W— 
When used as position and when a vocalized consonant; (4) Charts for 
W, Mr. Alan Yale Crouter, teacher, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 8:15-11:15 A. M. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND ART 


Leader: Dr. E. A. Gruver, superintendent, Pennsylvania school, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Presiding: Mr. Tom L. Anderson, Iowa school, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The General Shop—Its Purpose, Organization, and Management; Prof. 
Albert F. Siepert, dean, department of education, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Discussion: As a Solution of our Prevocational Problems; Mr. Harry B. 
Brown, principal, vocational department, Pennsylvania school, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paper: Practical Training for Underprivileged Pupils; Mr. Chester Dobson, 
Wtah school, Ogden, Utah. 


THE GENERAL SHOP—PURPOSE, ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT 


(By Awsert F. Srerert, Dean of Education Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill.) 


I. PURPOSE 


To understand the general shop appears to call for some study of 
the underlying education philosophy. The history of instruction in 
handwork indicates that beginnings along this line in the United 
States came from European countries. A good deal of emphasis 
was placed upon an analysis of the various trades as they existed in 
Russia about 80 years ago. This analysis gave us the basic elements 
involved in such fields as joinery, turning, patternmaking, forging, 
and machine shop. From this analysis as a starting point, there were 
developed courses in hand work giving particular attention to the 
fundamental tool operations and the basic methods of construction. 
Some of us, at least, are familiar with the results in terms of the 
“exercise” and “joints” which made up so much of early shop work 
instruction. While this approach has been abandoned to a large 
degree, the shops devoted to a single type of activity which have 
remained with us. We have tended to feel that the so-called unit 
shop is best adapted to the development of skills and an understand- 
ing of the methods of procedure in the various types of industrial 
work taught in the schools. 

Some 30 years ago or more, John Dewey struck a new note in the 
field of education, by emphasizing the need of having the school 
nore closely related to life. His suggestions were adopted in theory, 
but in practice the schools have lagged far behind. Slowly, how- 
ever, there has developed a conscious need for something which 
would unify or integrate the pupils’ experiences. This notion has 
made its expression in various subjects. We have courses in general 
science, general mathematics, and others known by various names on 
the academic level. In colleges we have brought in survey courses. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find the general shop appearing 
on the scene with the idea of making a contribution to the same 
general theory. 
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Probably a more evident purpose in the minds of school principals 
and superintendents in favoring the general shop lies in the fact that 
in the smaller communities where woodwork has been the customary 
type of instruction, there is an ambition to give the students a some- 
what richer opportunity. For financial reasons it is not possible to 
install shops of all these different types such as metalworking, elec- 
tricity, auto mechanics, printing, etc. A second difficulty arises that 
even if such shops could be arranged for, there would not be a suffi- 
cient number of pupils to keep them occupied or to keep the necessary 
teachers sufficiently busy. To such school administrators the general 
shop appeals as a device by means of which they may achieve the 
training values of the larger cities with several types of shops, and 
at the same time economize as to cost of equipment. The chief diffi- 
culty has been, of course, to find a teacher competent to instruct 
classes when so many different kinds of work are going on at the 
same time. 

To summarize then, we may say that the primary purpose of the 
general shop is to give to the pupil an overview of the various types: 
of construction activities and to integrate his experiences so that he 
may understand and appreciate more fully than is possible when in- 
struction is based upon the old idea of analysis and exercise projects. 
The second purpose to be attained is that the smaller communities 
may through the adoption of this type of shop come nearer providing 
pupils with a broader acquaintance than could be the case under the 


unit shop plan. 
II. ORGANIZATION 


As implied above, the question of organization of the general shop 
lias frequently been the reason for its failure. It is quite obvious 
that when a teacher is given a class cf 30 or 40 pupils, he has some- 
what of a problem in making provisions for individual differences 
in abilities and interests even when the equipment, the materials, and 
the purposes are as nearly identical as they may be in a unit shop. 
The situation becomes far more complex in the general shop because 
of the diversity of tools, materials, and purposes. 

In general, we may group shops of this character under at least 
three general heads. 

1. Let us assume that we have a situation in which the number of 
pupils requires the employment of two instructors, which would 
normally mean two shops. Under such circumstances we are quite 
apt to find one of these shops devoted to general woodworking and 
the second to general metalworking. The basic idea is that the ac- 
tivities carried on do have a certain more or less evident relation- 
ship. The general woodworking shop may have equipment to give 
instruction in the use of hand woodworking tools which will lead 
into the making of the simple furniture. There may also be some 
machine equipment including provisions for wood turning, pattern 
making, and cabinetmaking. These activities in turn will bring 
about the need for wood finishing, upholstery, and similar instruc- 
tion. The shop for metalwork may include projects in bending, filing 
metal in round or rectangular form. There may also be sheet metal 
and possibly some attention to working in copper or brass. It is not 
infrequent to find facilities for forging and sometimes for simple 
foundry work, and finally machine-shop equipment of the more 
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simple type. Occasionally metalworking shops will also provide 
facilities to give some attention to auto mechanics and to electricity. 

2. The composite, or general, shop offering a variety of unrelated 
activities. Such shops range from those with limited facilities in a 
few fields to those quite complex. The projects may be of such a 
nature that there is a connection between one or more lines of work, 
or they may be wholly unrelated. As an illustration, it was custo- 
mary in the junior high schools of Cleveland, Ohio, to introduce the 
student to shop work by having him spend some time in a general 
shop. The equipment consisted of four units, each one having suffi- 
cient equipment to care for eight pupils. The regular class size was 
in the neighborhood of 32 boys. These pupils would spend a given 
amount of time on the unit to which they were first assigned and 
then exchange places with another group at the expiration of the 
allotted time. The four types of work carried on in the shop were 
woodworking, metalworking, electricity, and home repair. The 
problem of the teacher was essentially that of organizing the class 
in such a way that at stated intervals each of these four groups 
would shift to take the place of some other until at the end of the 
entire year each boy had gone through the four units. In a number 
of instances the projects were partially completed in each unit and 
then carried on to the next group. Only one illustration can be 
given of this. At the time of my visit one project was the construc- 
tion of a simple crystal radio receiving set. The base was made of 
wood as an activity in the woodworking group. The metal parts 
were constructed while in the metal group, and the winding of the 
coil in the electrical unit. Other projects were sometimes completed 
in two of the units or in just one, as the case might be. 

In contrast to this we have the general shops in the intermediate 
schools of Detroit where the normal class size is 35, where the activi- 
ties are not limited to 4, but cover 6 or more lines, and where 
students are not assigned by groups. The exchange from one type 
of activity to another may take place at any given time in the school 
year. 

Possibly the most elaborate scheme of this kind is that worked 
out by Dr. Warner at Ohio State University under the title “The 
Laboratory of Industries.” In this case Dr. Warner found himself 
some years ago confronted with the problem of offering shop instruc- 
tion in the university high school and to prospective teachers with- 
out adequate laboratory facilities. The State university, as is the 
custom in most institutions, had a regulation prohibiting departments 
from duplicating equipment and courses. The College of Engineer- 
ing had already in operation unit shops for instruction in bench 
work, turning, patternmaking, forging, foundry, and machine shop. 
It was, therefore, obvious that the College of Education could not 
duplicate equipment of this sort and at the same time it did not par- 
ticularly desire to send its prospective teachers into the engineering 
college shops. The outcome was a general shop called the Labora- 
tory of Industries. 

When the new university high school was built, this shop was 
planned and equipped. The floor area is 48 by 77 feet, plus some 
additional space for office, toolroom, and similar services. At one 
end of the shop Dr. Warner has set up two small rooms separated 
from the remainder of the space by a steel and plate-glass partition. 
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One of these areas so set apart is designated the “planning room.” 
The idea is that here the student will have opportunity to consult 
books, catalogs, etc., and make his plans or designs, or perhaps better 
yet, here he will find the equivalent of the planning and designing 
varried on in industry. The other room is devoted to printing. It is 
equipped with an imposing stone, type cabinets, proof press, paper 
cutter, stitcher, and a job press. The space between these two rooms 
is given over to the machine shop area. Here we find such machines 
as lathes, miller, shaper, etc. 

Immediately adjoining these three above-mentioned instruction 
areas is the automotive which happens to be connected with the out 
of doors by a ramp driveway. ‘The equipment itself consists of a 
motor block, tool bench, etc., with the apparent expectation of bring- 
ing in cars from time to time for Jaboratory material. 

Beyond this space the room is divided into two areas, one of which 
Is given over to woodworking. We find a few machines, some 
benches, and facilities for wood finishing. 

The other similar area is given over to ceramics as Ohio gives con- 
siderable prominence to the various industries based upon clay as a 
material. 

Go still farther down the room and we find on the righthand side 
facilities for a small foundry. Adjoining this is a sheet-metal area 
and beyond that the final space devoted to projects in electricity. 
The toolroom is also so arranged as to provide for darkening it 
sufficiently to do blueprinting and photographic development. It is 
expected that in a shop of this size and with the equipment briefly 
described above, a class of 48 pupils can be cared for at one time. 

3. A third type of general shop sometimes called home mechanics, 
sometimes farm mechanics, is a shop in which the purpose is appar- 
ently rather largely that of repairing various articles and machines 
found about the home and the farm. This is in contrast to the 
preceding general shops where the emphasis is rather largely upon 
the construction of new projects out of new materials. 


B. COURSE OF STUDY 


1. Projects—An examination of the work organized for these 
three types of shops indicates that there is least departure from 
older practices in the shops organized for related activities. Com- 
plete projects of some size may be undertaken and considerable em- 
phasis placed upon the development of skill in tool technique. The 
general wood shop, for example, gives the pupil a larger opportunity 
because of the more varied equipment and wider range processes. 

2. The comprehensive shop tends toward smaller jobs requiring 
less time for completion and having little or no connection with jobs 
that have preceded or that are to follow. Here it is essential to have 
a carefully developed list of jobs, etc., to be accomplished so that 
there is no time wasted in determining what has been done or what 
next may be taken up. ; 

3. The home mechanics shop organization calls for an analysis of 
the more common types of repair to be made about the home. Ilus- 
trations of these and directions for procedure are, of course, to be 
prepared in advance. Usually after the pupil has had some expe- 
rience along this line, he will be encouraged to bring in such repair 
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jobs from home as can be handled. Each pupil must be given a 
learning situation suited to his particular need. Such instructional 
aids must be supplemented by class organization and pupil manage- 
ment which develop initiative and responsibility to cooperate in 
achieving the goal of instruction. 

Modern industrial life is complex. Few of us adults understand 
and appreciate it. To teachers is given the responsibility of con- 
tributing what we may to the young people under our care so that 
they may take their place and responsibility in the same complex 
system. The general shop can serve to assist in this educative 
process if we as teachers become aware of its problems, weakness, 
and values. We must have men who are better organizers, better 
managers, better teachers in the general shop if we are to achieve the 
ultimate benefits hoped for. 


III. MANAGEMENT 


Management may mean various things to my listeners. Let us 
consider the topic from two points of view; (1) tools and supplies, 
and (2) pupils. 

The problem of tool management varies according to the many 
factors found in any given local situation. In general there appears 
to be a tendency to favor the toolroom plan. Pupils in turn care for 
the toolroom, keeping each article in its place, issuing tools on re- 
quest to members of the class, keeping records of tools issued, re- 
turned, broken, or lost. This experience is deemed as valuable as 
actual work in the shop because the toolroom attendant must learn 
names of tools, toolroom system, care, and repair. Some instructors 
prefer individual tool kits, tool cabinets, or wallboards from which 
a boy may borrow what he needs merely leaving some identification 
as a brass check, tag, or his name on an appropriate blank. 

Supplies frequently become a troublesome problem. Correct eco- 
nomical use of supplies purchased by public funds is not an easy 
lesson to teach. Procedures vary from the instructor who keeps 
everything under lock and key. Items are issued only upon written 
request and in carefully measured and counted quantities. The oppo- 
site extreme is “open stock” to which any pupil helps himself when 
he needs anything. The first method is not practical because size of 
classes and variety of materials would keep the instructor busy as 
a stock clerk, while the second encourages waste and improper usage 
due to the probable lack of close supervision. 

Careful management indicates the value of previous preparation 
so that sizes of stock, quantities of material issued come nearest 
meeting actual needs. A student in charge of supplies and tools 
can be of very much assistance to the teacher by relieving him of 
detailed activities with material, thus giving more time for actual 
instruction and supervision. 

Another factor is the development of an adequate system of 
records. Various card forms are now used and new ones are con- 
stantly being devised. The essential factor would seem to be to 
begin with a system which does not prove a burden because of its 
complexity and yet one which does show the supplies purchased, 
used, and on hand, as well as costs. 
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The management of pupils, I conceive of as something more than 
mere discipline. The general shop in almost any of its forms de- 
mands a cooperative organization of the pupils of each class. The 
instructor becomes the “general superintendent” with students act- 
ing as assistants. Dr. Warner suggests two of these, (a) assistant 
superintendent in charge of line foremen who in turn have direct 
charge of the pupils in each of the various activities carried on in 
the shop; (6) assistant superintendent in charge of staff foremen 
who act in an advisory capacity to all groups. 

The vital thing in all of this is to remember that teaching is still 
an essential factor if learning is to take place. Class teaching 
through demonstration will need to give way to other methods and 
devices. Each pupil must be given a learning situation suited to his 
particular need. Few, if any, teachers can provide such situations 
for present-day classes in the variety of tool processes and projects 
of the general shop, except as there is the most careful development 
of such instructional aids as individual instruction sheets, textbooks, 
illustrative materials, which enable a pupil to secure essential direc- 
tions and guidance for himself when he needs it. Such instructional 
aids must be supplemented by class organization and pupil manage- 
ment which develop initiative and responsibility to cooperate in 
achieving the goal of instruction. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 


(By CHESTER Dosson, Utah School, Ogden, Utah) 


Everyone recognizes that the proper form of training for the 
boys who cannot make the grade and who will graduate out of the 
back door has always been a problem in every whee: Some schools 
group the underprivileged into a special class and put it in the dark- 
est corner of the building, where visitors may not find it. Some put 
them in the same class with the faster and brighter ones and let them 
do as they please, Some try to teach them a few things, such as 
broommaking, basket weaving, and possibly sloyd. 

The training of the underprivileged boys in broommaking and 
basket weaving was once thought to have solved the problem of 
making the large group of boys, who are rather slow and who are 
not getting much more than the crumbs which fall from the table set 
for the eminently fit, an actual asset to the State. In fact, it is still 
being done in many of the schools, but I feel that it is practically out 
of question, for the simple reason that the blind, as a rule, are much 
better fitted for this kind of work than the deaf. 

What those unfortunate children really need, in order that they 
may go into the world with trained hands, is some knowledge in 
the following lines of work: 

1. Housecleaning or janitor work: (a) Sweeping the floor in a 
correct way; (6) scrubbing and mopping the floor; (c) oiling and 
waxing the floor; (¢) cleaning upholstery; (¢) washing windows. 

2. Dishwashing: (@) Washing large dishes; (b) cleaning kitchen 
utensils; (¢) scrubbing pans; (d) care and operation of the dish- 
washing machine. 

3. Furnace tending: (a) Starting and keeping fire in the furnace; 
(6) taking care of the furnace; (c) cleaning the furnace. 

69056—36——12 
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4, Automobile cleaning: (a) Washing and polishing the car; (0) 
simonizing the car. ; 

5. Gardening: (a) Mowing and watering the lawn; (0) taking 
care of flowers and plants; (c) cutting the hedge, etc. 

Well-trained janitors are today in demand, so it may be worth 
while to try to train the underprivileged boys in this kind of work. 
How can we train them, one may ask. The plan that I have in my 
mind is to assign the boys to janitor work in the various buildings 
of the school, with the regular school janitor as their instructor. It 
may be well for the head of the vocational department to prepare 
an outline of work for the janitor to follow in his training of the 
boys in janitor work. The same plan can be followed in the kitchen. 
Either the chief cook or the kitchen boy can attend to the training 
of the boys in dishwashing. 

As for furnace work, arrangements can be made with the private 
homes near the school to have the boys attend to their furnaces in 
the mornings and evenings during winter. Arrangement also can 
be made with the small stores to have the boys clean the windows 
at regular intervals. 

It may be a worth-while effort to teach the underprivileged boys 
the correct ways of washing and polishing or simonizing a car. 
The number of automobiles owned by teachers and employees in 
every school has increased the last few years, so it may be a good 
idea to build a garage where the teachers and employees can send 
their cars to be washed and polished by the boys. 

I firmly believe that if this plan can be followed, the problem of 
sending the underprivileged out into the world with trained hands 
and making them an actual asset to the State will be solved. 


GENERAL SESSION 11:15 A. M.-12:30 P. M. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF 


Presiding: Dr. E. A. Gruver, president of the association. 

The Association: Its Past; Our Responsibility for Its Future, Dr. E. A. 
Gruver, president, Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Speech and Hearing, Dr. Robert West, professor of speech pathology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Common Sense in Modernization, Miss Mildred Evans, Pennsylvania School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Visual Aids in Speech Correction, Mr. Clarence V. Hudgins, research depart- 
ment, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Business meeting. 

Minutes of above session were submitted to officials of the American Asso- 
ciation for printing in the Volta Review. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2:00-3:15 P. M. 
SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


Leader: Mr. B. A. Stevenson, principal, California School, Berkeley, Calif. 

Chairman: Mr. Marshall Hester, California Schoc!, Berkeley, Calif. 

Paper: Hobby Activities in the Development of Personality, Mr. John Yale 
Crouter, principal, Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 

Paper: Social Training and Character Development as Conducted in the 
Minnesota School, Miss Josephine Quinn, supervising teacher, Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minn. 

Discussion of Miss Quinn’s paper, Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, 
Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Informal discussion of all papers. 
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HOBBY ACTIVITIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 
(By J. Y. Crourer, principal, Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I.) 


The true educator’s job is to instill into the minds of his pupils a 
high regard for the principles of good citizenship and the concep- 
tion of service. These objectives are given a far greater importance 
with the advent of shorter working hours and the subsequent increase 
of leisure time. Pupil experiences in which assuming responsibility, 
making decisions, directing activity, and securing pleasure by the 
children themselves are of major importance in obtaining these 
objectives. 

Believing fully in these objectives, the Rhode Island school has 
developed a program of hobby activities that are contributing much 
in the educational, moral, social, and civic development of the pupils. 
This program is also making a definite contribution in the worthy 
use of leisure time. 

There are three policies that every school will find necessary to 
adopt in order to insure proper integration of leisure time, namely— 

1. Make the school’s working atmosphere a pleasurable one. 

2. Guide children in the right use of leisure time. 

3. Teach them to transfer this leisure time wholesomeness to all 
their other duties and activities. 

In developing a sound program at the Rhode Island school close 
attention and study were first given to the following basic principles 
of hobby organization: 


(1) The club should be based on definite and worthy objectives: 
(a) Clarity of purpose. 
(6) Purposes should be worthy— 
(1) Exploratory. 
(2) Appreciation and general culture. 
(3) Recreational. 
(2) The purposes and activities of the club should be those of its 
pupil members. 
(a) Policy governed by— 
(1) Purposes. 
(2) General outlook. 
(3) Experience. 
(4) Background. 
5) Age. 
(3) Whenever possible, club activities should grow out of curricular 
activities: (1) Proper balance important. 
(4) Every pupil in the intermediate and advanced departments 
should belong to a club: 
(a) Forcing membership out of the question. 
6) Provision for nonmembers. 
(5) The club program must fit the local situation: (a) Bear in 
mind— 
(1) Residential school. 
(2) Pupils go home week ends. 
(6) Recognition of individual abilities: (@) Clubs small to obtain: 
(1) Variety in possibility. 
(2) Variety in participation. 
(7) All members participate in activities. Those who benefit 
should be expected to contribute. 
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Limitation of pupil participation: No pupil should be per- 
mitted to join more than two clubs. 
Clubs not vocational in purpose: 
Main purpose should be— 
(1) New experiences. 
3 Broadening interests. 
(3) Widening interests. 
(4) Deepening interests. 
Club membership should be voluntary: (a) Through personal 
choice. 
Club should be limited in size: 
(a) Thus insuring full participation. 
(6) Ample opportunity for complete guidance. 
Equal opportunities for joining clubs: 
(a) No balloting on pupil candidates by pupil members. 
(6) Free choice. 
No ae dues: (a) Handled by pupils under guidance. 
Clubs should be scheduled in place of regular formal evening 
study-hour: (a) Thus strengthening pupil-teacher attitude 
toward them. 
The counselors should be well qualified : 
(a) Teacher’s personal interests should be recognized. 
(6) Those having keen interest in children. 
(c) Having a proper attitude toward the use of leisure 
time. 
(16) The sponsor a counselor: 
(a) Not a dictator. 
(6) Chief stimulator. 
(1) Through guidance. 
(17) Faculty carefully guided in club program: 
(a) By principal. 
(6) By committee. 
(18) Opportunities should be given for change of hobbies: 
(a) In September. 
(6) In February. 
(Not compulsory. 
Shortly after this pealinniaiar'y study the following general steps 
in the initiating of the program took place: 
(1) By the principal: 
(az) Outline of idea. 
(6) Presentation of— 
(1) Objectives. 
(2) Values. 
(3) Principles. 
(2) An officially appointed faculty and pupil committee. 
(a) Lends dignity to the project. 
(b) Recognizes importance of plan, and that effective pro- 
gram must be worked out. 
(c) By meeting with faculty first they can learn something 
of organization and ideals. 
(d) Entire program should be studied in terms of— 
(1) General survey. 
(2) Discussion of original ideas by the members 
and faculty. 
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(e) Pass upon club names and purposes. 
(7) Not a dictating committee. 

(3) The entire faculty should be educated in club ideals, methods, 

and procedures, in order to secure full cooperation. 

(4) The interest of the student body should be focused on the 

program: 
(a) Ample opportunity for knowing about the various 
clubs to be offered, their material, relative values, 
and work. 
(5) Definite provision should be made for the proper direction of 
the various parts of the program: 
(a) Provision for continuity of program. 
(6) Club activities should be considered a closely coordi- 
nated mass of very similar activities. 
With the completion of 3 successful years of actual hobby activi- 
ties the following values are apparent: 
(1) The capitalization of gregariousness: 
(a) Educationally: 
1. Learning from others. 
2. Being with others. 
3. Listening to their ideas. 
4, Adding their experiences to one’s own. 
5. Criticizing and being criticized. 
(6) Gathering around themselves a group of kindred spirits: 
1. Given opportunities for work and play which will have 
important educational effects on its members. 
(2) Widening and deepening of pupil interests: 
(a) Wise use of leisure time: 
1. Depends on— 
(a) Number, variety, and value of interests. 
(6) Opportunity for their expression and development. 
(c) Guidance. 

(3) The motivation and enrichment of school work: 

(a) The club offers an opportunity for specialization which is 
not present in the classroom. 

(6) Club program offers attractions which may keep pupils in 
school (particularly if self choice is allowed). 

(c) Opportunity for self-thinking. 

(4) The development in the pupil and school of worthy ideals of 
altruistic service, and the promotion of all-round development 
(particularly when under guidance) : 

1. An opportunity to develop— 
(a) Ticonatae: 
(6) Culture. 
(c) Citizenship. 

(5) The more complete acquaintanceship of pupil and teacher. A 
socialization of pupil and teacher. 

Let us now review several cases in which these values are more 


clearly indicated. 

One of our pupils, a girl of 16, high strung, overgrown and de- 
cidedly spoiled at home, has been considered a very difficult problem. 
She has always been extremely active, so much so that the ordinary 
school routine frequently became irksome, with the result that to keep 
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her in school was difficult. Her lack of interest in school matters, 
added to the fact that she was a day pupil, frequently resulted in 
her deciding that more was to be found away from.school. These 
thoughts were, unfortunately, all too frequently put into action. 
Thus the office saw far more of the young lady than the average, 
with ever growing differences of opinion. Outstanding in this girl’s 
make-up is the desire for action, therefore we looked toward the 
extra curricular program as an outlet, and at the same time a means 
of control. The realization that we were making some headway 
came at the end of the year through the young lady’s statement that in 
September she was moving into the school because she was afraid she 
might miss something. With each succeeding year her enthusiasm 
continues to grow. Her outbursts of emotion are less frequent, and 
more easily controlled. She is more cooperative and, to her great 
joy, attaining a new popularity among the pupils and teachers. 

Case no. 2 is that of a girl about 18 years old, who has most 
of her life been a decided introvert. She was never particularly 
interested in anything others were doing and constantly went 
the other way. At the end of the second year of our program she 
seemed further away than ever; however, at the start of the third 
year a spark of interest appeared when she decided to join the knit- 
ting club. This interest died 3 months later, but was the most sus- 
tained of any. In February our program had reached the valuable 
point where it seemed wise and possible to permit free choice of 
hobbies by the pupils themselves. To our great joy this girl came 
to the front with four splendid suggestions, two of which, recipe 
collecting and crocheting, grew into active organization. Her in- 
terest and cooperation in the recipe group has, in a sense, kept this 
unit alive and given great promise for a stronger unit in the future. 

Case no. 3 is an interesting example of the boy of 16 who is 
too old for such “poppycock” and managed to withstand all man- 
ner of counter attacks through two and a half long years, then to 
his utter surprise finding considerable joy in accomplishing the im- 
possible, namely joining a hobby club. It must be confessed that 
his conversion came from the most unexpected quarter, for in Febru- 
ary of this year he joined the Bead Working Club. To date he has 
proven the most enthusiastic member, gaining considerable pleasure 
from all phases of the work. This interest is apparently making 
itself felt elsewhere, for reports from all departments indicate con- 
siderable improvement in interest, cooperation, and attitude. 

Case no. 4 is a lad of 18 definitely retarded. During the en- 
tire 15 years of his school life he has made little, if any, progress 
in either the academic or vocational departments. With the advent 
of the hobby units he has derived great interest and benefit from 
his chosen hobby, that of stamp collecting. Hour after hour he 
can be found working over his three modern albums. This lad has 
found a new forte and most important of all is gaining a new respect 
and station in life. Time and again he can be found aiding some 
member in the proper classification of his or her collection. 

In conclusion we believe that the finest indication of the apparent 
success of our program is the grateful acknowledgment of the parents 
of case one, who stated that they were overjoyed with the progress 
of their daughter during the past 2 years. Quite frankly, they felt 
that their daughter’s progress could be attributed to awakened in- 
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terests stimulated by the hobby clubs. This and several similar 
statements lead us to believe that we are making definite contribu- 
tions in the development of personality. 


SOCIAL TRAINING AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AS CONDUCTED 
IN THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL 


(By JOSEPHINE QUINN, supervising teacher, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn.) 


It is said that character rests on four piers—home, church, com- 
munity, and school, and since the first three have become so weakened 
by the exigencies of the past years it remains for the school to bear 
the full burden alone. ‘In order to do this effectiv ely, we shall have 
to change our views somewhat regarding education and realize that 
character, citizenship, and culture are of more value than the three 
R’s, and that all activities of the school should tend toward develop- 
ment of character and conduct. 

Half a century ago boys and girls were in constant association 
with their elders not only during “the time of relaxation but in the 
serious business of the work-a- day life. The boy and his father 
worked side by side and there was a mutual under standing, and the 
youth got much from the grown-up point of view. The same was 
true of the girl and her mother. Morals of the older people were 
naturally absorbed by the young. Now all that is changed. The 
motor, the movies, and the radio have taken the country “boys and 
girls to the city. The farmers’ sons and daughters are as sophisti- 
cated as their city cousins. Hence, the direction of youth becomes 
a much more difficult and complex problem. 

Some writers tell us that not only manners but what we call morals 
are essentially artificial which, being the case, would reflect on civi- 
lization if not Christianity itself, and I think most of us are agreed 
that however false, they are both desirable if not absolutely necessary 
in a world of human beings. 

Children being naturally imitative, the greatest educative force 
that can be used i is example. The child is very apt to be the reflec- 
tion of the mirrors which we form. Our general aim should lead 
us to stress habits that have a peculiar importance in the relation 
to character—first, obedience which has a unique role in the develop- 
ment of the will; then three other habits which should be embodied 
in all activities and later development are industry, thoughtfulness, 
and truth. 

Children should be taught the value and dignity of work—the im- 
portance of keeping busy. Of late there seems to have been much 
underrating of that old-fashioned word, obedience. Some writers 
tell us that “obedience is the par excellence of childhood and the child 
who is not trained to a high degree in obedience is wronged as he 
will be crippled for full development i in mature character. Obedience 
in a child is simply an apprenticeship for the full mastery of will and 
development of personality. 

Thoughtfulness, also consideration for others, is not simply a habit 
but reaches into the higher realm of spiritual life and as the child 
develops this to him, unnatural characteristic, insofar has he advanced 
from his childish material world. 

Truthfulness seems to be, after the infant years at least, rather 
an innate gift and the very flower of moral strength. Usually it is 
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the weaklings who lie and who engender in their fellows an almost 
spontaneous disgust. 

A young child has no knowledge of right and wrong, only the sel- 
fish desire to satisfy his own wants at any cost to others and all of 
this, of course, psychologists tell us must be “trained out” and other 
less grasping desires substituted until finally habit becomes the 
driving force. 

With a normally hearing child, naturally it is the mother with 
whom he comes in closest contact and who molds his character and 
his conduct, but with our deaf children in residential schools it is the 
teacher whose daily contact with the child makes it her responsibility 
for instilling ideas of morality and behavior: 

Possibly more than any other one contributing element to the gen- 
eral good of our pupils is the daily 15 minute chapel talk given 
to the whole group. Perfect attention and interest are shown and 
the pupils, as a body, seem to be greatly impressed and to really 
receive a tremendous amount of moral inspiration. 

The idea of overcoming evil with good seems to be very effective 
in these days when so many outside activities are encouraged and 
indulged in—sports, games of all kinds, Boy and Girl Scout meet- 
ings and doings, parties, banquets, balls, and whatnot are very 
effectual in keeping the minds and bodies wholesomely employed. 

What Miss Joiner is pleased to call the Minnesota method in 
teaching manners and morals, I dare say is not so very different 
from that used in other schools. For many years we have used a 
classified course which is one of the features of our regular course of 
study, primary, intermediate, and advanced. The series was com- 
piled by a committee of our teachers and is graded according to the 
needs and understanding of the different classes. 

We begin the use of the text book on the subject in the fourth 
grade. This book contains 18 lessons on manners and 20 on morals. 
Usually one or two lessons a week are given or even oftener, devot- 
ing only a short time to the lesson itself but carrying out the precepts 
in the every day life. 

This year in order to stimulate a more spontaneous courtesy we 
have been giving short pantomimic programs at the regular assembly 
hour for the chapel talks. These performances were given by the 
primary and intermediate grades from the second to the sixth inclu- 
sive, each class acting out some particular phase beginning with 
manners at the table, manners in the class-room, manners on the 
street, at the movies, at Scout picnics, in the home, at dances, parties, 
etc. First the rude, impolite way was shown, then by the same 
pupils the proper conduct. The time allowed was only 15 or 20 
minutes for each of the several classes—only one class giving a 
program each week. 

The audience of superintendent, teachers, and pupils was quite 
inspiring to the actors and we felt that more graphic, specific actions 
made a greater impression than as if given in the individual class- 
rooms. 

We have the custom at school of having the pupils rise when an 
older person, a superior, a lady, or a visitor enters, and I think there 
is no project involving intricate language, skilled lip reading, or 
excellent speech that brings forth from the visitor such pleased and 
flattering comment as this simple, almost automatic, act showing 
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that prec | is quite as impressive on the surface, at least as per- 
haps a much deeper morality which cannot be seen by the casual 
observer. 

Courtesy is not an essential of character but an attribute of con- 
duct. It is necessary to both the individual and to society and it 
is so closely related to character that it cannot be ignored. Good 
character tends in itself to courteous behavior. Teaching of man- 
ners is simply an external auxiliary in the formation of character. 

Human beings differ from one another definitely, but there are a 
few qualities which are expected to be found in all normal indi- 
viduals which are very important and which are summed up in the 
one word—character. 

One of the deepest lying traits is the social instinct. The Bible 
says, “No man liveth to himself alone”, and that we are members one 
of another. Insofar as any one of us cuts himself off from his kind 
does he fall below the perfect standard of humanity. 

We constantly touch one another’s lives, and our deeds and fates 
affect others whether we will or no. 

Crime and honor, fortune and disaster concern not only the imme- 
diate subject, but often mean as much or even more to someone 
attached to him. 

The child who knows nothing of life is particularly blind to this 
fact. He has no responsibility in regard to the wishes, opinions, 
or welfare of others and imagines himself quite independent of the 
help and sympathy of those “about him. Often he grows to man- 
hood before he understands or appreciates the devotion and self- 
denial of even his own parents. 

To be sure, parents, and teachers as well, give freely with no hope 
of tangible recompense, so it is simply a debt of honor to be repaid 
by the desire at least to live uprightly. 

Love being the most potent factor of all in dealing with our fellow 
being, and since it is not often possible or even desirable to show 
our regard through some spectacular act or great emotion, it should 
be manifested by doing quietly and uncomplainingly the lowly, drab, 
and uninspiring duties as we find them in our daily lives. 

There is no more truthful saying than that we get out of life 
exactly what we put into it. Our consideration and esteem for our 
associates are naturally reflected by their attitude toward us. 

So closely to character and morality i is courtesy linked that while 
it is not essential to character, it is an attribute of conduct and most 
necessary to the individual as well as to society. 

It is true that a man may behave according to the most exacting 
rules of courtesy and yet be a scoundrel; but manners tend to a 
reflex action on character. 

Someone has said, “Politeness may not make a saint of a man. 
but it makes a very charming sinner.” 

We all know how our hearts unconsciously warm toward the wily 
rogue, while often the uncouth but honest person we pass by without 
a thought. 

The boy whom we meet in the street and who with doffed cap 
answers, “Yes, ma’am”, and “No, ma’am”, or “Yes, sir”, and “No, 
sir”, to our inquiries, captures us "immediately though he may be in 
truth a knave. 
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Of course, the home is where children are supposed to get the first 
ideas of conduct, but the little deaf child comes to us a comparative 
infant and what he observes around him he w ill very naturally 
imitate. It is our task to prune away the minor vices at least such 
as irritability, impatience, carelessness in action and speech, etc., 
both by precept and example. It is with us rather than in his 
home that he is prepared to take his place in the outside world with 
all its hardships and difficulties. 

Manners and conduct are after all in the best sense of the word 
simply an outward visible sign of an inward invisible grace and 
must be prompted by true kindliness and consideration for others. 

There is no reason why one cannot be amiable, tolerant, and 
friendly, and still be sincere. 

The school not only trains the child in habits and disposition, but 
must broaden the mind toward the larger relationships of life. In 
this, dress as well as conduct is an important matter. 

In this age, when taste and even decency are scoffed at by the young 
as being decidedly passé, I realize that idealism in dress is rather a 
difficult. subject. 

Proper attire for all occasions should be taught as thoroughly as 
the multiplication tables, and I doubt not that a sense of wearing 
the right thing will often prove much more gratifying than the 
ability to add four columns of figures at sight. 

I read not long ago of an American woman born into very primi- 
tive surroundings who had succeeded through hard struggling in 
gaining a literary education but whose soci ial experience had been 
so limited that when she subsequently married an embassy attaché 
at one of the European courts she was completely overwhelmed and 
bewildered by her absolute ignorance of the common civilities of life. 

She frankly confessed that there were times when she would gladly 
have bartered her knowledge of the Latin verb or the Greek root to 
have been able to decide which fork to use, how to eat a certain 
article of food, or just how to dispose of her napkin when being 
observed by the critical eyes of the socially elect. 

On another occasion she was invited to a country house to dinner, 
and taking it for granted it was to be a rustic affair, imagine her 
horror when, dressed in sport clothes, she entered the drawing room 
to find the other guests attired in full evening dress. 

It is quite probable that none among us will ever be called to an 
exalted estate, but our conduct and dress at home, on the street, 
in the office or shop are sure to affect us and our fortunes very 
vitally. 

Our girls especially should be taught that paint, rouge, long ear- 
rings, transparent or decollete gowns, if ever suitable, are intended 
for the evening or social functions at home rather than for school 
or work; also that striking, flamboyant costumes on the street are 
in bad taste and worn only by those whom they would not care to 
imitate. 

The boys should understand that pleasing manners, together with 
cleanliness and neatness of dress, go far in reflecting character, and 
may often do as much if not more than a brilliant mind toward 
securing for them the coveted regard and position. 

Often there are circumstances under which even the highest moral 
standards, without the aid of certain conventional rules “of conduct 
or dress, fail to sustain us. 
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SOCIAL TRAINING AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AS CONDUCTED 
IN THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL 


(By Lronarp M. Exsrap, superintendent, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn.) 
DISCUSSION OF MISS QUINN’S PAPER 


It seems to me that Miss Quinn has covered this subject very well 
as far as Minnesota is concerned, but then there never was a super- 
intendent who could not find a word to add. 

Character building is without a doubt one of our biggest respon- 
sibilities. When we see these little boys and girls come in to school 


at 6 and sometimes even younger, clearminded, fresh, alert, and 


ready to take what we have to offer them, we cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the responsibility wrapped up in each little body. Then 
when a boy comes to my office at 18 years of age because he has been 

aught smoking again and states that he learned to do it here at 
stheasd, we cannot help but stop and consider what else he may have 
learned or what other habits he may have developed which may be 
‘worse than smoking. Yes; we do have responsibilities. 

Miss Quinn has mentioned the value of example as an educative 
force. We cannot overemphasize the value of living examples for 
our children. Children are hero worshippers. For boys it is some 
man or men. For girls it is some woman or women. Many schools 
have mostly women on their teaching staffs. Without a doubt this 
is a good policy to follow, but I do feel we must have a few high- 
class men on our staffs. The superintendent or the principal or the 
supervising teacher is not enough. There must be others who are 
closer to the children. We in Minnesota have about 165 boys en- 
rolled. We have nine men in the academic department, five of whom 
are hearing men and four are deaf men. There are eight men in 
the vocational department. Five of these are deaf men and three 
are hearing men. There are four male supervisors. Three of these 
are hearing men and one is a deaf man. We have, therefore, 21 
men, who should be examples or heroes, if you will, for our boys 
to look up to. I cannot help but feel that this proportion of men 
has much to do with the small amount of disciplinary trouble we 
have. These men not only contact the boys during school hours but 
most of them are with the boys in outside activities. The men 
teachers have their own basketball, handball, volleyball, indoor base- 
ball, and baseball teams. The boys feel that these are the men to 
really like and admire. They even like to play. My mentioning 
this is not to belittle the women teachers’ influence on boys. Far 
be it from me to do that, but I am adding the value of an adequate 
male teaching force to ‘augment the excellent work done by our 
women teachers. We are all generally agreed, I think, that our boys 
present more of a problem in residential schools than our girls. 

Miss Quinn has mentioned our daily chapel talks. I hate to miss 
these myself. I never do unless compelled to do so. Our men teach- 
ers give these. They put time on them. Sometimes I feel the men 
would rather not give them. They cannot help but feel repaid, how- 
ever, when they see the eager faces all tense with anticipation. The 
deaf do like to be spoken to. Here is an opportunity that should 
not be denied them. The topics are not deep. They each have a 
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lesson to be remembered. I absolutely know that a child cannot help 
but be strengthened in character through these 15-minute daily lessons 
in “How to live.” The instructors all attend. They sit in the back 
rows and their presence adds dignity to the occasion. It is good 
for all to be together once each day. We may be old fashioned in 
Minnesota but the children get a new lesson in living each day. 

Our school is ideally situated with respect to the down-town section 
of Faribault, It is far enough so that one thinks twice before he 
or she decides to walk it. It is our purpose to trust our boys and 
girls to the fullest extent. The girls may go to town every other 
afternoon if they have any reason for going. They are not chap- 
eroned. The boys go the other afternoons. The girls go to town 
every other Saturday afternoon. The boys go the other Saturdays. 
They are not chaperoned on these trips. It is rare that these priv- 
ileges are abused. Recently four girls broke one of the rules while 
down town. They were reported by one of the girls. It was a simple 
matter to impress upon all the girls that these four, if they persisted 
in their folly, would eventually make it necessary to withdraw the 
privilege of going to town entirely. Needless to say the girls them- 
selves took care of these four girls in short order. Of course they 
were campused as our part of the punishment. 

We must develop the idea in our boys and girls that we expect 
them to do the right thing not because of the rule but because they 
really want to do the right thing. We must try to create the im- 
pression that rules are necessary only because a few do not live up 
to what they know is right. When this fact is firmly established 
the many take care of the few. 

I think that good manners are natural to some and come harder 
for others. I recall three little brothers from St. Paul. They were 
Italians and are living with Mussolini now. The home conditions 
were terrible. The father was deported for murder and the mother 
was anything but a good mother. Well, these boys were the best 
mannered little fellows. If a car door was to be opened, one would 
be there to open it. If the board had to be erased, one would be there 
for that. They anticipated and never waited. You all know the 
other extreme. We must ask him to be courteous. It is essential, 
however, that we keep everlastingly at it. The world needs a little 
more polish along these lines and we have our place in seeing that 
our products gain a little polish in their relations with their fellow 
men.. Just two weeks ago Mrs. Elstad and I had a reception for 
the M. A. D. This was a part of the convention. Some 175 deaf 
men and women came through our doors. It was pleasing to see 
their poise and apparent knowledge of what to do. There were 
exceptions. There always are, but I think the school’s work in 
manners and morals had helped. The need grows greater from year 
to year as competition grows keener. Every credit counts and man- 
ners are essential. 

I think the schools should encourage alumni days. Give the grad- 
uates and former pupils a chance to come back. This continued 
interest will often be just that spark to keep an otherwise discouraged 
life from going deeper into discouragement. 

Oftentimes the 3 summer months mean the undoing of much 
that has been done during the school term. Our school has a sum- 
mer journal group. About 150 children who are old enough to do 
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so take notebooks home with them. The idea is to write daily 
experiences in these notebooks. We might call this a diary. This 
may seem a chore to many of you at first thought but it is surpris- 
ing how many do this conscientiously day after day. Aside from 
the language standpoint, I think it is a help in keeping our boys 
and girls doing what is right during the summer. <A diary is good 
fun if one does good deeds. To write each day of hours well spent 
is fun. However it is not so easy at night to review the events of a 
day wasted. Thought is aroused. Perhaps these journals do help 
our writers. It is a school contact each day. Those who write con- 
scientiously get together during the next fall and partake of a good 
dinner and have a de luxe entertainment of some kind at the expense 
of the school. This year over 115 took part. 

This year I have tried what might be called “An hour with the 
superintendent.” This meeting with the seniors took place on Sun- 
day afternoon between 2 and 3 o’clock. This was only done during 
the last month but I think it should be done during the whole year. 
Once a month would be sufficient. These young people are going 
out into the world. They will meet many unusual situations. Many 
of these can be anticipated by the superintendent. If he or she can 
get down to earth and humanize with the senior class much good 
can be accomplished. Many questions are asked and answered. The 
superintendent becomes a counselor which he should be always 
anyway. 

iss Quinn has mentioned the value of outside activities as char- 
acter builders. The only problem is where to stop in these matters. 
There are often too many of these outside activities for some and 
others are left out. A well-planned activities program will provide 
something for each child. 

I like literary societies. We have always had one. This year we 
divided the group into a senior and junior group. Opportunity for 
participation in the programs has been doubled and leadership 
training for officers has been doubled. When the juniors go into the 
senior society now they are what we might call seasoned veterans. 
There is a feeling of pride in doing your bit on a literary program. 

We have a few boys who are a bit unruly at times. One of these 
was on our football team last fall. While the season was on he was 
fine. When it closed he began his deviltry again. His leisure time 
was not taken up any more. It should be our problem to see that 
leisure time is utilized. We started a new school paper by and for 
the pupils. It was their idea. Most of the leaders in this venture 
were seniors who had leisure time to spare. They were more busy 
with this paper than they had planned to be but it did profitably 
utilize their leisure time. 

A new boy came to us last fall. He was hard of hearing. He did 
not like us and plainly told us so. One day I asked him what he 
wanted most of all to do. He said he wanted to be a boy scout. 
That was easy enough. Our scouts were just beginning work. He 
was immediately placed in a troop and since then he has been a 
model pupil. 

Every school has its problem cases. What superintendent hasn’t 
heaved a sign of contentment when so and so leaves school for the 
last time. “Well, he or she won’t be back next year. That’s a re- 
lief.” But should it be? We shall always have problem children. 
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If one leaves this year, there will be another next year. These chil- 
dren are a challenge to us. More often than not they have good 
minds. If we expel them or suspend them, we admit defeat. If we 
let them stay they upset our whole scheme of things. Our disciplin- 
ary program must be strong enough to keep these troublemakers in 
line. If we expel a boy or girl, we throw a young life out into the 
world with a bad name and a sour outlook on life. We have just 
shifted the responsibility to those less able than we are to carry it. 
I feel that there are very few causes for expulsion. We may feel 
that to have such a child with our other children is bad for them. 
In a way it is, but they will meet these rougher characters in life 
also, and we may just as well put more time on these individuals and 
see if we can salvage something in the line of character for that 
child. It was necessary to expel one of our boys 2 years ago for 
moral reasons. I have met that boy several times since. I feel a 
jolt every time I do, because I feel, “There stands one of your failures 
in character education.” This boy had been a thorn in the side of 
all who came in contact with him, but we had taken all his bad faults 
as they came and kept him on. Then this last episode made it com- 
pulsory to send him home. Even student opinion demanded it. But 
still I feel that we failed him. 

This brings up the matter of sex education in our schools. I 
wonder how many schools do much about it. I admit we do not, 
but we intend to do so next fall. In my opinion it should be done 
through talks. All schools have physicians on their staffs. Chil- 
dren have faith in our doctors. What would be more impressive 
than a series of talks by the school doctor interpreted by a good 
interpreter, or if this is not desired the doctor could make good use 
of the blackboard. Such a plan emphasizes the physical side of sex 
education. This is more attractive to the child than the moral side 
of it, and yet the child will understand the connection. For the 
girls it may be well to have a woman doctor. The State university 
can provide such speakers. Films can be procured for visual educa- 
tion along these lines. Then it is quite necessary that someone on 
the staff who has the confidence of the boys and girls give talks to 
the seniors on marriage and the home. Quite often our seniors are 
married shortly after leaving school. There are many undesirable 
sources of information on sex matters. We must take the place of 
father and mother and give this information as it should be given. 

The boy-and-girl question is behind many of our disciplinary ques- 
tions. Mary sneaks off for a stroll with Johnny after a basketball 
game. Mary gets caught because the doors close early for girls and 
not for Johnny. In speaking to her I am not speaking to anyone 
who has committed a crime. This was a lark. Mary asks me if 
Johnny may come and see her on Sunday afternoons sometime. 
Well, why not? If these two were home, they would see each other, 
not from a distance but in her home or his home or in the park or 
on the home street. It is up to us to provide opportunities for meet- 
ing so that it is not necessary to sneak. 

We do not permit our boys and girls to eat together. It is easier 
not to but I wonder if it is better not to. Why not let our older 
boys and girls eat together? They play together, go to school to- 

ether. Why not eat together? It is true they may plan some 
Soviiter. What of it? We are around to see that nothing serious 
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happens. I am asking myself these questions. ‘The boy-and-girl 
question when studied ‘will go far in helping us with our character- 
building program. 

There is the value of the deaf supervisor who can detect the 
trend of the conversation in cliques in our dormitories. Very often 
the group in a circle in a corner bears investigation. I do not believe 
in spies and a spy system, but I do think we must know what is 
going on around our dormitories. Casually joining with the group 
just as a matter of friendliness will often reveal the fact that the 
topic under discussion is not of general interest to the supervisor. 
Very often our hard-of-hearing children who have been around just 
enough to be a little wiser than the others are leaders in these 
secret discussions. We must discourage the tendency to clannishness 
on the part of our children. We must keep our eyes open for the 
type of friends our new arrivals attach themselves to. I know of 
several promising but rather weak-willed new pupils falling in with 
the school culprits. It is so easy for this to happen and so hard to 
break the attachment once it’s made. We need a little guidance for 
our children in this matter, This is a supervisor's, a he: ad s supervisor’s, 
duty. It is so important to have good human fatherly and motherly 
housemothers and supervisors. “Our children are in school only 
5 or 6 hours. What they do the other 18 or 19 hours depends to 
a great extent upon these so often unappreciated heroes and heroines 
in our schools—the supervisors. Important as it may be and is to 
have deaf supervisors I think we need good hearing supervisors also. 
If possible, I like the arrangement of a deaf and hearing supervisor 
on duty at the same time. What one doesn’t get the other will. 

I like to feel that each teacher and each supervisor takes upon 
himself and herself the full responsibility in discipline while on 
duty. This idea of “you be careful or Dll call so-and-so”, or “you 
stop that at once or straight you go to the super intendent’s office.” 
What respect can we expect from our children if we cannot control 
them and guide them for a short while each day. It may be com- 
forting to know that there is a superintendent to pass the buck 
to, but actually we are just postponing the evil day when that same 
boy and girl will be out to get us for failing to handle the situation 
with dispatch the first time. 

I like immediate adequate punishment and then forget all about 
it and start over again. Our punishment should be given alone as 
much as possible. ‘With children who are old enough to understand, 
the best way is a short heart-to-heart talk when the others are gone. 
To the faint-hearted this is only human. To the braggart and bully 
this is too quiet for comfort. We are actually sufferers because 
of public censure. The other glories in it and should not have the 
pleasure of showing off. You get much closer to the child heart 
when you are alone with the child. You get to know the child better 
and in turn the feeling is aroused that “She isn’t such a bad sort 
after all.” Sometimes this doesn’t work at all. Then other methods 
are necessary, but 99 times out of 100 the “session in secret alone” 
brings most lasting results. 

If we who are grown and should know the way up which we 
strove can only keep a picture of ourselves as children before us 
we will deal with children as they should be dealt with. I read a 
poem once the title of which was Step Aside and Watch Yourself 
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Go By. As we stand before these future presidents we see ourselves 
in miniature form. Heaven help us to be charitable, yet firm. 
Help us to stay young with youth and so hold their faith in us as 
worthy character builders. Ours is surely a glorious responsibility. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2:00-3:15 P. M. 
ART 


Paper: Creative Aspect of Art, Mrs. Maxine Boatner, New York school, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Paper: Art Appreciation in Home Economics Education, Miss Edith Jordan, 
Illinois school, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Paper: Artists in the International Exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts 
by Deaf Artists, Mr. James N. Orman, Illinois school, Jacksonville, Ill. 


CREATIVE ASPECT OF ART 
(By MAxine TuLt Boatner, New York school, New York City) 


The thought uppermost in my mind during the preparation of 
this paper has been to present as clearly as possible, my conception 
of how art, in the true sense of the word, is allied with science. This 
sounds like a tremendous undertaking, but I will not attempt to 
become technical, from the standpoint of an artist or a scientist. 
I shall look upon the subject as one would view a lovely panorama 
from a hilltop where Nature is lending her every aid to make a 
thing of beauty. I shall approach the subject as a layman who 
appreciates art in all its forms and can gaze upon the magnificence 
of it all, yet not be too dazed to “see how it works”, nor too blinded 
to realize that many elements go into the making of the scene. For 
2 years I have had at my disposal the wonder city of a Nation, so 
I shall try to present to you through my eyes the many sides of art 
I have seen the past few months. 

The most technical thing I have done has been to take out my dic- 
tionary and look up the words “creative”, “aspect”, and “art.” 
Somehow when one sees a word explained in different terms new 
lights are shed on the situation and unexpected thoughts come to 
one. So it was when I found that the word “creative” means not 
only having the power or quality of creating but also means “origi- 
native” and “productive.” The latter meaning is particularly good. 
If all creators actually produced worth-while things the world would 
be a better place in which to live! 

“Aspect” worried me a little in narrowing itself down to either 
appearance or view. Of the two I choose view. It isn’t always the 
appearance or looks. It’s the viewpoint one takes of the appearance. 
I may think an object beautiful while my companion will take a 
different aspect or view of it and pronounce it odd. 

The word “art” itself gives more derivations than any of the three 
words. To be exact, I found 10 meanings of the word in my colle- 
giate dictionary. I shall quote the best one. First, “art” means to 
be skilled in performance, acquired by experience, study, or obser- 
vation. Second, human contrivance or ingenuity, as in adapting 
natural things to man’s use. Third, the general principles of any 
branch of learning or of any craft. Fourth, application of skill and 
taste to production according to aesthetic principles, such applica- 
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tion to the production of beauty by imitation or design as in painting 
and sculpture. The synonyms given were: aptitude, dexterity, 
adroitness, contrivance, profession, , business, trade, calling, duplicity. 
Upon turning my pages to the word “science”, I found that it meant 
“art or skill regarded as the result of knowledge of laws and prin- 
ciples.” 

So we may reduce all of this to the simple sentences: Art is 
knowledge as applied and made efficient by skill. When science 
(theory) is applied in actual use it becomes an art. 

After reading numerous articles in magazines and newspapers on 
the trend of art today, I found one underlying statement which has 
forced itself upon my consciousness by the consistency with which 

each writer emphasizes the fact, namely, that people working in 
groups accomplish the best results. I have found this stated in 
several different ways. One article states: 

Crafts are often most effectively carried on in groups. Settlement houses 
now consider handwork classes one of their most valuable activities. They 
emphasize cultural values, bringing out the latent instinct of the students 
toward beauty or reviving in children of foreign-born parents some of their 
traditional folk culture. 


Quoting another writer: 


The lone genius retreats, giving way to the skilled organizer, the highly 
specialized technician, and the work of genius becomes a work of many hands 
and minds. Some artists say sentimentally that this is the way gothic cathedrals 
were built, that any great expression comes about in this way. While this 
gives an artist less personal glamour, he has a great deal more range and 
power, a vaster public, a deeper satisfaction. 

(A perfect example of this organized skill in our present day is 
Rockefeller Center with its myriad of wonders, including Radio 
City. Another splendid example is Colleen Moore’s Doll House. 
It is a modern marvel with every known craft included in its 
setting. ) 

Quoting Professor Korngold, of Vienna, who arranged Men- 
delssohn’s music of the film: 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Max Reinhardt’s first film. is a work of art 
* * * an entire new opus has been created; an opera spoken in rhythm, in 
which dialog and musie are closely connected. It required long preparation, 
and it was probably the first time that a Hollywood picture was rehearsed for 
4 weeks before the work on the set actually began. * * * It was a success- 
ful collaboration of all persons concerned, but this harmony did not interfere 
with the prevailing principle that each individual had a free hand as far as 
artistic work was concerned. 

These excerpts represent three different branches of art. Handi- 
craft, art on a large scale in construction work, and art in the movies, 
which include acting, writing, singing, dancing, etc. 

This tendency to get away from specialization—that is, one man 
or one woman making the complete object or article—made me 
ponder. I remembered the recent Guatemalan exhibition I had at- 
tended at Rockefeller Center. No one human could have actually 
sat down and designed, woven, block printed, painted, hooked, and 
sewed all the fabrics and articles on display during the span of one 
lifetime. But one human in the form of Ruth Reeves had gone down 
to Guatemala and over a period of several months made enough 
adaptations from that country’s art lore to come back and give her 
conceptions to manufacturers and hence have for public consump- 
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tion copies of original Guatemalan designs modified and adapted 
to American tastes. And there stood Ruth Reeves in person among 
her creations—a slight, black-haired woman in coat suit and turban, 
looking more the businesswoman than anything else, giving to the 
world through her genius the art of another country as conceived by 
her art. And so we see how creative can mean productive. 

A recent headline in the New York Times announced that the 
Pennsylvania Society obtained a portrait for which the first Presi- 
dent sat in 1795. It was the only portrait of George Washington 
painted from life by Rembrandt Peale, The article stated that Peale 
did the painting at the age of 17 and then, during the rest of his life, 
kept on painting portraits of Washington. The 76 others produced 
by his brush were, however, all copies or studio creations, based on 
the original. And so we see how “aspect” can become appearance 
or view. Each time Peale gazed at one of his paintings of Washing- 
ton, he saw it in a different light, and though his actual creation had 
been the original, he could, nevertheless, give an appearance of 
Washington each time he took his easel in hand. 

Over a period of weeks I have read the papers covering the art 
sections, and I picked, at random, the announcements of special 
exhibits. To show what art can include, and to prove that in its 
creative aspects the term “art” must have great elasticity, I shall 
quote a number of the items: 

(1) City gardens to be shown; (2) fashion shows; (3) musical festival; 
(4) needlework; (5) one-man exhibition of paintings (or etchings, or sculp- 
ture, or prints) ; (6) fine antique clocks; (7) tapestries; (8) fine furniture; 
(9) paper sculptures; (10) interior decorations; (11) new opera; (12) Grant 
Wood paintings; (13) newspaper artists; (14) motohome (or prefabricated 
houses) at Grand Central Palace; (15) industrial exhibition at Rockefeller 
Center; (16) Polish art at Brooklyn Museum; (17) modern industrial art at 
Metropolitan Museum; (18) hobby roundup at Port Authority Building; 
(19) mural art in the office; (20) Colleen Moore’s doll house, etc. 

Most of these exhibitions I have attended. And as I stood and 
gazed upon each one the knowledge struck deeper how very much 
a part machinery plays in our art today. How much more of a 
genius man is becoming in utilizing all modern mediums in express- 
ing the creative forces within him. And while I thought mutely 
upon this matter I came upon an article in the magazine section of 
the New York Times which expressed so vividly what I had felt 
while listening to the “pipeless” pipe organ at the industrial arts 
exhibition in Rockefeller Center; gazing at the murals in Radio 
City; and marveling at the motohome in Grand Central Palace. I 
shall quote from this article. It is entitled: “A New World Is 
Opened to the Artist,” and is written by Anita Brenner, special 
feature writer for the New York Times. 

Science and industry have extended the artists’ field and given him power 
far beyond his dreams. Forms never shaped before, sounds contained in no 
instrument, materials, textures, colors called into being by man, these are some 
of the things cast up on the doorstep of art by science and its offspring, mass 
industry. They are raw materials born of new tools and processes which 
extend the human hand, the eye, the ear, all the senses, and they imply new 
arts and transformations of the old. With them the emotional expression of 
a new civilization is being shaped, the art of a world without precedent, 
spinning on the new, astounding fact of enormously multiplied production, 


potentially far greater still. And this fact, which has in a few decades com- 
pletely changed our ways of living and making a living, which wrenches at 
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our habits, our beliefs, our behavior, churns up new ways of feeling and ex- 
pressing feeling, and opens a strange, thrilling new land to the makers of art. 

Apparently everybody who has little or much to do with the production of 
our arts has been brooding and seeing visions opened up by invention and 
discovery. Artists and men of science look at each other’s fields with excite- 
ment and the two emotions of creative workers—elation at the possibilities 
and desperation because accomplishment looks so small against possibility. 
The connection between science and art are prominent in their minds as they 
work, and each practical problem solved becomes a springboard for sheer 
philosophic speculation—dizzy leaps into worlds where the word “impossible” 
has no respectable place. 

There are many immediate practical reasons for this creative fever. First 
of all, business and industry are on the hunt for new things to make and sell 
and for new ways to improve old products. And on this search the manufac- 
turer hopefully discovers the artist. The artist is asked to reshape, restyle, 
beautify utilitarian objects ranging from furnaces and gasoline pumps to pencils 
and perfume bottles. Sometimes he is asked to do more. He is handed not 
an object from the factory, but a tool or process from the laboratory, and 
told to evoke, event, discover, or create a new form of art out of it. On his side 
the artists, too, is beginning to turn toward the laboratory and the factory for 
the solution of practical and aesthetic problems. The depression has taught 
him that in society based on mass production there is not much firm ground 
for the unique, the novel, the expensive “original” made in the worry-tower. 
Because such things belong to a small “luxury” sector of the population, the 
artist finds himself uncomfortably isolated from the main traveled roads of 
national feeling and thought—economically and emotionally a kind of exile. 

Artists trained in the beaux-arts tradition, therefore, find that they must 
adjust and reorient themselves, discover new functions, learn to use new tools 
within the industrial process. It is a shock to them all, because the change 
means not only relearning their crafts, shelving cherished ideas of what is 
beautiful, and beginning all over again with new tools and changed standards, 
but also changing their entire outlook—redefining the place of art and the 
artist in society. 

Some artists fear and resent this cogwheel kind of largely anonymous work. 
But they nearly all say, looking toward the factory and the laboratory: “Oh, 
we really haven’t made much headway yet, compared to the possibilities.” 
From the laboratory and the factory dreams and visions, too, always the yeasty 
presubstance of art, pour out multiplied. 


This new kind of art is finding itself in the vocational schools of 
today. No longer do the children have an old-fashioned “arty” 
lesson where they draw whimsical things. The tiny tots may, for 
they can learn form only by giving vent to their ideas and i imagina- 
tions. But the older girls and boys study more practical things, 
girls design their dresses, aprons, pajamas, and accessories to their 

wardrobes in their art class then make up the finished article in 
sewing-room or millinery classes, Boys are studying mechanical 
drawing and preparing themselves thereby for classes in the trade 
schools. 

In my second definition of art I read at the beginning of this 
paper I said: “Art is human. contrivance or ingenuity, as in ‘adapting 
natural things to man’s use.” 

We find that present- any artists are applying this rule assiduously. 
Remember the old corrugated paper used in packing boxes and 
wrapping around fragile objects such as picture frames? It is now 
coming to the front as backgrounds in modern advertising. Poster 
paint is even used on it to good advantage. Then the plain old 
cork, once used primarily as bottle stoppers, now finds itself “done- 
up” into jewelry, tray bottoms, table tops, and even wall paneling. 
Glass is converted in flowers for hat and dress accessories. Metal is 
used in various forms and byproducts now become our curtains, our 
wallpaper, our clothes, and our homes. 
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So I return to my last, and complete, definition of art: 

Art is knowledge as applied and made efficient by skill. When science is 
applied in actual use it becomes an art. 

I have with me here many of the whole articles from which I drew 
excerpts. Should any of you care to read these separate articles I 
would be glad to show them to you. 

The creative aspect of art is so all inclusive and so very fascinating 
that one must choose a moment to stop delving into its many 
lures, or one would go on forever. I choose this moment to stop. 


ART APPRECIATION IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


(By EpitH JorpAn, [Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill.) 


Art is not something remote from everyday life and for the few. 
We are all artists, whether we be merchants arranging window dis- 
plays, or commercial artists designing cigarette advertisements. 
Every time we buy a rug or a piece of furniture we are practicing 
art. It is not easy to select the right things. It takes time and 
study. Every new home, every old house, is a ‘problem i in art. Every 
time we buy a new suit or a new dress, art is required if the desired 
result is to be attained. Scientists have told us that beauty around 
us has a definite influence on our lives. The love of beauty creates 
a desire for finer living. We should all know how to choose that 
which is beautiful as well as to be able in some way to promote or 
produce it. 
To be of greatest use, art must have a practical value to the 
student. If we cannot apply our knowledge to the common activities 
of life, we miss the greatest joy and benefit that such knowledge can 
zive us. Are we really equipping our pupils with the knowledge of 
how to live, or are we just suffering them with book knowledge ? 
Progressive ‘education is not so much interested with “How much 
do you know?”, but with “What can you do or what are you doing 
with what you know?” Let us get our art away from the studio 
and into life. Let us teach our students good taste in their manners, 
clothes, rooms, letter writing, in everything they do. We no longer 
believe education to be an end in itself, It is an essential of learning. 
but it fails unless it prepares the student to lead a happy and useful 
life. 
If art as a vocation is only for a chosen few, it may equip any 
student with appreciation and understanding, as well as afford an 
instrument of expression which will make for success in the voca- 
tion he chooses. Civics teaches us that our city should be laid out 
beautifully and practically; but art shows how these things may be 
accomplished. Every community needs citizens who desire attrac- 
tive homes, beautiful yards, parks, playgrounds, school buildings, 
museums, monuments, and whatever contributes to civic beauty and 
civic pride. : 
Art has always existed in the world, but except in a few countries, | 
it has not been accepted as an essential until recently. The reason | 
for this has been attributed to the machine, and the competition in | 
industry and trade. We, of this age, would not know how to live | 
without industries; but industries could not survive without art. The 
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manufacturer is using every effort to increase the value of his prod- 
uct. He hires the best trained designers and pays them well. He 
is happy to do it, for his returns are increased proportionately and 
his merchandise gives satisfaction. Art is very quickly becoming 
a necessity and not a luxury. Merchandise will no longer sell just 
because it is needed. It must be attractive. It must have the essen- 
tials of art. In a Summary of Current Opinion on the Relation of 
School Art and American Industry and Business, Marshall Field 
and Co. contributed the following: 

Today in America there is a great movement for art in industry. Our people, 
more and more, are demanding that what they wear, what they place in their 
homes, whatever comes into their daily life, shall be beautiful. It is the problem 
of the American merchant as well as the manufacturer to satisfy that demand. 


Stanley Nowak says: 


Art is the foundation of all manufacturing and selling to Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer. 

Taste has been defined as the right thing in the right place. This, 
I think, is about as good a definition as can be found. We are, to 
a very great extent, responsible for the taste of our pupils in the 
residential schools. The art teacher, the home-economics teacher, the 
classroom teachers, have a responsibility in school decorations. Since 
pupils spend the best hours of the day during the most impression- 
able years of their lives in school, their surroundings should be made 
as attractive as possible. All departments of instruction and vari- 
ous agencies should assist in beautifying the buildings and grounds. 
We should acquaint the pupils with fine pictures and create in them 
a desire for beautiful surroundings in later life. We should en- 
deavor to make the environment and training in our schools over- 
balance influences of poor taste with which they may come in 
contact at home. We should teach our pupils that there is a place 
and a time to wear certain clothes and that there is a time not to. 
We should teach to create habits of thinking and acting in terms of 
appropriateness or fitness in all forms of life expression—to think in 
good taste. Good taste in manners, speech, games, diversions, help 
subconsciously to form the habit of asking one’s self about the same 
quality in shoes, lampshades, hats, upholstery, etc. If we can help 
our pupils to cultivate the habit of thoughtful consideration before 
making decisions which involve the judgment and choice in the 
selection and arrangement of things connected with their daily 
lives, we are establishing standards of good taste which will tend 
to make them better citizens in their own communities. One has 
to be a star salesman as well as an art teacher to get one’s ideas 
across, 

Art is very closely allied with home economics. In many schools 
that department is divided into two or three classes. In our school 
we have cooking, sewing, and millinery. I am not going to discuss 
art in connection with dressmaking or millinery, for that is a very 
essential part in the teachers’ training. Art principles of line and 
color are a part of everything they produce. Cooking and sewing 
are very important parts of homemaking; but what of the home it- 
self? The frontier settlement had no need of schools to train its 
women in homemaking, for all activities of life centered around 
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the house. This is not the case today. Modern industrialism has 
taken most of the productive household processes out of the home. 
The primary cause of the existence of industries, commerce, of every 
form of manual labor, is that men and women desire to maintain 
a home. 

The home came first, before any nation, State, county, city, town, 
or village existed. The home is the foundation of civilization. Its 
influence is the most enduring that can be brought into the life 
of a human being, whether for good or ill. Life’s values are based 
on childhood memories, Every man should make his home as com- 
fortable and as beautiful as he can afford to make it. And while 
it is not all a matter of money, the home should have a share in 
the family income; great in proportion to the importance of the 
home itself. The women of the household must be good purchasing 
agents. ‘They must know what and how to buy. As a buyer, the 
homemaker must take her responsibility in spending an income as 
earnestly and seriously as the man takes his responsibility as a 
money producer. She must face the same problem that the man 
faces in his business, that is estimation of cost, qualities, and values, 
both economic and artistic. She should obtain the greatest amount 
of beauty and convenience with the least amount of expenditure. 
There is beauty even in the humblest articles of utility in the 
kitchen. The homemaker must have a knowledge of industrial and 
commercial products; and to appraise their artistic merit. This 
would include everything from house building, paint, furniture 
making, textile weaving, pottery, etc., to the fine arts. 

Homemaking is a profession that still occupies the time and 
energy of the majority of women. It is no more possible for a woman 
to manage a household by instinct than it is for a man to succeed 
in a business of which he knows nothing. The girls of today are 
the homemakers of tomorrow, and if they are to be successful part- 
ners in this most, important vocation, they must be trained. Home- 
making covers an extensive field of knowledge. In our schools, it 
is taught under various titles, “Household Science”, “Household 
Economics”, “Domestic Science”, etc., personally, I prefer the name 
“Homemaking”, for it includes the study of the home as a whole. 
Nearly all our schools teach sewing and cooking, but do we give 
enough time to the study of the home itself ? 

Objectives of art which are taught in relation to home economics, 
should be based upon the needs of the home and the every-day 
problems of the high-school girl; how to select and use a textile; 
how to select and arrange furnishings, not to design them; how 
to choose the right vase or bowl for flowers, not how to mold 
the pottery. In other words, our aim should be to develop in our 
girls good taste, as this constitutes the basis for selecting, combining, 
and arranging designs, colors, and textiles; and to create a love of 
beauty. Mr. Cyrus Knoff says: 

Show the people through their children that one may dress better on $50 
understanding art principles, than on $500 not understanding symmetry, design, 
color harmony and proportion. With this knowledge you can furnish a lovelier 
home on $500 than on $5,000 without it. 

It costs no more to produce good form than bad form, and in 
most cases good form costs less, for the mechanical operations are 
simpler. 
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People want little homes in pleasant places. Small as a city 
apartment may be, it can be made beautiful from an artistic point 
of view. In no two places are conditions exactly the same. Each 
country has its distinctive forms of beauty, and every part of this 
country should have its own distinctive architectural effects. What 
is appropriate in one place is not necessarily appropriate in another; 
and the architecture of one section should not be copied in another, 
simply because it looks well in the first. Why do we build Spanish 
bungalows in the Midwest where we have long seasons of rain and 
snow ? Buildings should be in harmony with their natural environ- 
ment. Our art should represent our country at this period. I often 
think of a question that Mr. Johonnot, one of my instructors at Pratt, 
asked the class. He said: 

Suppose for some reason some section of our country should be covered up 
as was Pompeii, and then hundreds of years later scientists or artists should 
dig out the ruins. What would people of later centuries think? Would they 
really find any art, or would they find only what was borrowed from what 
had been done before? 

Gigantic as were the changes of the nineteenth century in art, 
they were trifling in comparison with the changes of the twentieth 
century. Our entire lives have been changed, so has our art; for 
art has alws ays been an expression of the life of the period in history 
when it was produced. We are seeing differently—much less in de- 

tail. Perhaps the most drastic change along any line of art is to be 
found in architecture and interior decoration. Unlike dress design, 
which changes at least twice in every year, interior decoration has 
been very slow to change. We still prize highly our colonial furni- 
ture, but we do not wear the hooped skirts of that period. We have 
given up rope strings for comfortable Simmons springs. Gone are 
the scratchy hor sehair seats for less slippery and prickly materials; 
but we still refuse to give up our furniture. To be sure some of 
our early furniture was very beautiful and can be adapted to our 
modern homes. 

There was little of the Victorian era or the first of the Twentieth 
century that has any artistic value. A truly beautiful piece of 
furniture, like a painting, will always be beautiful; not because it 
is an antique, but because it was made with thought for the art 
principles of good proportion, beauty of line, and usefulness. I 
frankly admit a fondness for antiques when they are beautiful; 
but I do not like the imitations. Why should we of the present 
copy the styles of the last century? Why not create new designs 
in architecture and furnishings that are purely a reflection “of 
this period ? We should not allow the idea to become fixed that 
“old things” or costly ones are necessarly good or bad. It is the 
art quality which determines their value. It doesn’t make any 
difference how modern or how old a thing is if it is good; but if it 
does not function perfectly, it is not good and lacks the principles 
of art. 

This question of moderism is being widely discussed. Why should 
we be wrought up about it? There has been modernism ever since 
the world began. Modern art is an expression of life today—there 
is no denying it. We cannot turn life back to what it was. Modern 
art is teaching some very interesting things. First, it is teaching 
people to create instead of copy; second, it teaches them to simplify 
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things—to use larger, unbroken wall spaces, to use less decorated 
forms of furniture. Modern artists search for new materials, 
new ways, and new incentives for producing things. Last, but not 
least by any means, modern artists give more thought to the use of 
color. I haven’t time to go into the discussion of color and its 
influence on our lives. It is a very interesting subject. Color is 
a tremendously important part of interior decoration. We are 
affected by color more than we realize. We should give it more 
consideration when planning our homes. By their harmony they 
are helping us to live more joyously, by putting us in the right mood. 
There are other important principles of interior and exterior decora- 
tion, but this was not to be a talk on decoration, but rather on how 
the appreciation of art principles could help homemakers. 

This year, for the first time, I have had a small class in homemak- 
ing. Several of the girls came from the home economics depart- 
ment. It was not a graded class. Some were from the grades, others 
from the high school, and one was a senior. Of course, I was not 
satisfied with what we accomplished, but the girls enjoyed the course. 
I encouraged questions of all kinds, not only about homes and 
clothes, but manners, customs, etc. New vocabulary alone, took much 
of our time. The course was planned for one semester and nearly 
half of that time was given to “outside” activites—work for pageant, 
banquets, dramatic club programs, entertainments, etc. All these 
might really be included in a homemaking course, for it is just such 
work that our students may be called upon to do in their community 
life. I consider entertaining distinctly a part of homemaking. The 


greatest argument against giving so much time to this sort of work is 


that it interferes with the “course of study.” Is a course of study 


really of such paramount importance in training for living? Don’t 
misunderstand me. I do not wish to imply that I think we should 
have no “course of study”; but a certain amount of “extra work” as 
we usually call it, can be made of real educational value. For ex- 
ample: For one of its monthly meetings, the dramatic club put on 
a very simple pageant of historical characters. There were 20 char- 
acters in all, dressed to represent famous people in history. The 
members of the club were to guess the characters represented. The 
reading teacher put reference books on her table, several weeks be- 
fore the meeting. It was surprising the interest taken, with the re- 
sult that there were many very nearly correct lists. While this 
program meant extra work for the domestic art and art departments, 
it was of educational value to a large number of children. The same 
is true when historical or native costumes are made for pageants 
and plays. The work offers splendid opportunity for study of true 
educational value. 

The very simple practical course that I gave this year, we called 
homemaking and interior decoration is not a broad enough term. 
It refers only to the interior and I prefer to begin with the exterior. 
In fact, we began with the first homes and made a brief study of 
the evolution of shelter. I am not going to take the time to give you 
the general outline of the course; but if anyone is interested, I will 
be very glad to give it to you. There are several books in the studio 
if you care to see the work of the students. I made the course very 
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simple and practical, but before I give it again I expect to make sev- 
eral changes. The following is a brief outline of the course as given: 


I. Why we have homes. 
II. The evolution of the house. 
III. Materials from which houses are made. 
1. Use of materials and why. 
2. Source of material. 
IV. The men who make our houses. 
V. Kinds of houses. 
1. Houses suited to climates, ete, 
2. Styles of houses. 
3. Types of American houses. 
VI. Choice of site. 
VII. Appearance of house. 
VIII. Arrangement of house. 
1. Rooms and their purpose. 
IX. Floor plans. 
X. Windows and doors. 
XI. Walls, floors, woodwork. 
XII. Color. 
XIII. Heating, lighting, plumbing. 
XIV. Curtains and rugs. 
XV. Furniture. 
1. Style. 
2. Purpose. 
3. Arrangement in room. 
XVI. Pictures and decorations. 

The specific objectives of the course were: 

1. To develop good taste. 

2. To stimulate interest and develop powers of observation, perception, com- 
parison, and discrimination. 

3. To stimulate original thought. 

4. To teach principles which make for beauty in line, form, and color. 

5. To appreciate beauty wherever found. 

6. To develop an appreciation of architecture, painting, and sculpture. 

7. To stimulate a desirable use of leisure time in handicrafts for the home, 
gardening, the use of libraries, and museums. 

8. To develop civic pride. 

This was a big order and needless to say I did not come near filling 
it. However, we made a start and I am hopeful as to the future. 

The study of any vocation is educative, perhaps homemaking a 
little more so than some others; for it should develop our standards 
of appreciation and requires, to a certain extent, the knowledge of 
building and of the materials that go into the home—furniture, fix- 
tures, textiles, etc. Not only should every girl know how to cook 
and sew for her family, but she should know first of all how to make 
her home as attractive as possible with the least expenditure. 

Art appreciation is an enrichment of life and a training for 
leisure. It acquaints the pupils with the finest expressions of the 
past so that their interests in the art and life of all countries and of 
all periods may be stimulating. This will contribute toward the 
development of a cultural background for the mass of pupils who 
in the future will become homemakers and buyers of art products; 
and will aid them in understanding and appreciating more fully 
the art of the present day, with its changes in fashion, decoration, 
and industry. 

We are training our future citizens. The study of homemaking 
is essential to them from the standpoint of health. It is the duty 
of the housekeeper to keep the home healthful and comfortable to 
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live in. She expends her time and effort in order to have clean, 
well-ventilated, and attractive rooms. It is the duty of each mem- 
ber of the family to do his or her share in helping to keep the 
house clean and attractive. It is the responsibility of every citizen 
to see that there are no houses in the city unfit for people to live 
in. I repeat what I said in the begining, the community wants — 
zens who have civic pride in making their community a better pl ace 
to live in. Vachel Lindsey says in his Gospel of Beauty: “The 
things most worth while are one’s own hearth and neighborhood.” 
Are we not, as art and home-economic teachers, responsible that they 
be beautiful? I want to emphasize this point—that this present 
age demands those phases of education which are useful in later 
life and of practical value in meeting everyday problems. Any sub- 
ject that correlates with and furnished the fundamental back- 
ground for the development of other subjects in the curriculum is 
of real value in education. There is no field in which there is more 
opportunity for successful application of art than in home economics. 


ARTISTS IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS BY DEAF ARTISTS 


(By JAMES N. ORMAN, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill.) 


The deaf have always been proud of their achievement in the fine 
and applied arts. If, this afternoon, we throw modesty to the winds 
and brag “as lustily as chanticleer”, it is only in the hope that you 
will share the enthusiasm. As a partial justification for such pride, 
you have only to look around you. If in the long run it makes you 
more sympathetic to young talent’ wherever you may find it, an- 
other purpose of this display will have been served. Who can say 
where the seeds of genius may be planted? Almost without excep- 
tion, the artists who are represented here are products of established 
schools for the deaf in this country and elsewhere. Perhaps you 
think of these artists as exotic individuals, the outcropping of a 
special set of situations and circumstances. Such an idea would be 
entirely mistaken. I have been asked to speak this afternoon on the 
artists of the International Exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts, 
held at the Roerich Museum in New York City last summer. 
Fortunately for one who is neither an artist nor an art critic, I am 
permitted to confine my remarks to the artists as individuals. The 
brief accounts that follow should be common knowledge on the part 
of everyone interested in the deaf. They should form a part of the 
professional awareness of all teachers of the deaf. I take this to 
be one of the reasons for our being here this afternoon. 

But first a few preliminary remarks. 

The exhibition in New York had its inception in the desire of a 
group of people in New York to bring together a small and represent- 
ative gathering of work by deaf artists for showi ing at the Seven- 
teenth Triennial Convention of the Deaf. ‘The convention was held 
last July, with headquarters in the Pennsylvania Hotel. It was felt 
that the exhibition would add much to the pleasure of the members 
who attended the convention. 

With this unambitious thought in mind, a committee was selected 
to represent the various sections of the United States. It so hap- 
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pened that two members of the committee were in Europe at the 
time. This, of course, encouraged the idea to bring over some for- 
eign exhibits. A most enthusiastic response came from both Europe 
and this country. But—and here was the rub—it soon became ap- 
parent that the response might be too enthusiastic. What to do? 
At this juncture a cordial invitation was extended the committee to 
put on the show at the Roerich Museum, that distinguished art center 
on upper Riverside Drive. With this invitation, the committee 
“pitched in” with increased zeal. The result was the International 
Exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts by Deaf Artists. The exhibi- 
tion you see here represents a part of the New York exhibition. As 
a traveling exhibit it has been shown in Memphis and Detroit and 
this week comes to Jacksonville. 

Some idea of the quality and scope of the exhibition in New York 
is imparted on the walls around you. To give a more adequate idea, 
we have on display the official catalog of the exhibition and two 
albums of photographs of the Roerich museum rooms as they ap- 
peared at the time of the larger exhibition. 

We turn now to the subject of this paper. 

Among the deaf artists represented in the international exhibition, 
the following names were preeminent: Valentin and Ramon Zubi- 
aurre; Cadwallader Washburn; Fernand Hamar; Jean Hanau; 
Charles Bizard; Euligio Blasco; and Will J. Quinlan. 

Valentin de Zubiaurre was born in Madrid, Spain. He was edu- 
cated at the National School for the Deaf in his native city. In the 
same city he studied art at the Academy of San Fernando. From 
this school he went to the Julian Academy in Paris. Returning 
to Spain, he painted a series of Basque pictures. The exhibition 
of these paintings won for him immediate acclaim. He is now rep- 
resented in the Luxembourg, and leading museums of Spain, South 
America, Japan, and the United States. 

Meanwhile, his younger brother, Ramon, was developing an artistic 
talent, equally, if not more, pronounced. Like Valentin he was 
educated at the Madrid institution. In Paris art schools he improved 
his technique. Intensive study in the gallery collections of Europe 
nourished his already individual genius. He too, became immedi- 
ately popular. His work is represented in museums all over the 
world. Both brothers have won numerous distinguished awards. 

We turn now to the United States. Cadwallader Washburn was 
educated at the Minnesota School and Galludet College. After a 
course at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he went to the 
Art Students’ League in New York. Later he was a private pupil 
of William Merritt Chase and the eminent Spanish painter, Joaquin 
Sorolla y Bastida. Some of you would be interested in an account 
of his studies under this master. You will find it in Singleton’s 
Famous Modern Paintings, on the shelves of most public libraries. 
But it was not until he turned to etching that he found his metier. 
In the decades that followed he established himself among first rank 
etchers. His versatility is indicated by the fact that during the 
Russo-Japanese war he was a war correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News. He is a fellow of the American Geographic Society. 

Another distinguished name in the exhibition is that of the French 
sculptor, Ferdnand Hamar. It was he who executed the monument 
to Rochambeau that fronts the White House in Washington. In 
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Paris he is represented by the monument to the dead of Vendome. 
In Paris, also, is another monument to Rochambeau. A similar 
statue is to be erected in Newport, R. I. 

Two other French artists are Charles Bizard and Jean Hanau. 

Bizard has works in the Museum of Tourcoing and Roubaix and in 
Paris. Jean Hanau has exhibited in the Salon des Independents, the 
Salon d’Automne and in the Salon des Tuilleries. Two of his can- 
vasses have been acquired for the national collections. This summer 
he will have an exhibition in Dallas, Texas. 

Probably no deaf artist is more versatile than Eulogio Blasco. 
Born in Caceres, Spain, with very little schooling, he entered the 
Academy of Fine Arts in San Fernando. His exhibits included 
leather book-bindings, metalwork, oi] paintings and jewelry work. 
In each medium his skill is noteworthy. 

Returning once more to the United States, we find the names of 
Will J. Quinlan and Douglas Tilden. The former was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. At the age of three he became deaf and received 
his education at the Wright Oral School. After art study at Adelphi 

Jollege, he entered the Art Students’ League. As a painter and 
etcher, he has exhibited in most of the leading cities of the United 
States. He is represented in the New York Public Library, the 
Oakland, Calif., Museum, the John H. Vanderpool Art Gallery in 
Chicago. In 1913 he won the Shaw Etching Prize, one of the most 
coveted awards offered to etchers. He is a charter member of the 
Society of American Etchers. 

The name of Douglas Tilden cannot be overlooked, even though he 
was not represented in the International Exhibition. Unfortunately, 
it was impossible to send original examples of his work. It was also 
necessary to rule out photographs of original work. Yet, although 
his name was absent in fact, the committee was very much aware 
of him, and for this reason he requires mention. Educated at the 
California School, he subsequently spent several years in Paris. He 
is probably the leading sculptor of his State. In the heart of San 
Francisco stands his “Mechanic’s Fountain,” a superb example of 
modern sculpture. He is also represented on the University of 
California campus with his “Football Player.” Other work is found 
in other parts of the state. 

It would be unfair to conclude this paper without mention of cer- 
tain lesser-known artists who have won a fine, if more modest, fame. 
August Audenaert, with his “Old Knitter” struck an appealing note. 
Vilem Hauner had exquisite examples of the book-binding art. 
Robert Dessales-Quentin had lovely water colors. Odette Sisco’s 
flower paintings won praise from the New York critics. Ferdinand 
Burger, of Germany, illustrated Teutonic mystical-matter-of-fact- 
ness. Francisco Font, born in Puerto Rico, and now of New York, 
had caricatures that were reproduced in the New York papers. 
Angel Garaviila and Juan Ibarrando added to the prestige of Spain. 
John Lewis Clark of Montana had woodcarvings of animals. Kelly 
Stevens, of Texas, showed a developing mastery in portraiture and 
landscape. 

Surely all that has been said should indicate that the deaf are 
showing up well in the creative arts. Again, in this we take pride. 
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SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2:00-3:15 
SUPERVISION 


Leader: Mrs. Gladys Davis, principal, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Chairman: Miss Hilda Tillinghast, principal, Indiana School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Address: Principles, Techniques of Cooperative Supervision, Miss Maybell G. 
Bush, State supervisor of elementary schools, Wisconsin. 

Invited Panel: Miss Lulu M. Bruce, principal, Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. ; 
Mr. Frank G. Bruner, principal, Beidler School, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Alice T. 
Coburn, head teacher, Alexander Graham Bell School, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Carrie L. Jones, head teacher, Oral Day School, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Arthur 
P. Buchanan, principal, Texas School, Austin, Tex.; Miss Addie Gill, teacher, 
Virginia School, Staunton, Va.; Miss Lucie Lewin, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 


AUDITORIUM—JUNE 20, 1935—2 P. M. 


SUPERVISION DISCUSSION 


(By ALice Copurn, Bell School, Chicago, Ill.) 


To me the most interesting phase of supervisory work is that of 
helping the young, inexperienced, teacher to orient herself in her 
new environment. 

She comes to us fresh from her college or normal school full of 
enthusiasm and the desire to begin on her chosen field of work. 

Up to this time she has been under the guidance of training or 
critic teachers and at last she has come to the point where she must 
stand on her own feet, plan her own work, and execute it. All this 
she is eager to do. In her eagerness she may run into many pitfalls 
unless a “friendly relationship has been established between her and 
the person who supervises her. 

If such a relationship has been established she will feel free to 
come for consultation on any difficulties that may arise or for sug- 
gestions along any line of work which she may desire to undertake 
with her class. 

It is best that the visits of the supervisor be short, friendly ones 
until such a time as the young teacher has had the opportunity to 
establish herself. Finding something to commend, on the first visit 
will give her assurance and added courage. If it seems necessary 
to make suggestions for improvement along certain lines, make only 
one suggestion at a time. Above all we want the young teacher to 
have confidence in herself, to increase her youthful enthusiasm, and 
to grow professionally. 

Definite means of help may be: 

(a) Toestablish a friendly relationship between the young teacher 
and an experienced teacher who is particularly strong along the lines 
of the young teacher’s weaknesses. They should have the same, or 
approximately the same, grade work. Arrange with both teachers 
for a series of such visits. Plan with the young teacher so that she 
may have definitely in mind what she is to look for during the visit. 
Have a conference with her after it to clinch the points you wanted 
her to get. 

(6) Suggestions may be given for her reading which will be of 
help in her professional growth, and for study along lines which 
will be best for her and the children she is handling. 
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(c) Occasionally the supervisor may take the young teacher's 
class presenting a lesson in a definite, concrete way for her observ: 
tion. 

(d) At first it might be well to confer with her on lesson plans, 
the best types of seat work and the best way to get her ideas across 
to the class, 

Lastly may I make a plea for the young teacher? In many schools 
it has been, and probably still is the custom. to give the new teacher 
one of the poorest and sometimes the most difficult classes in school. 
This to my mind, is placing an unfair burden on her young shoulders. 
I don’t say that she should be given the best class but I do say she 
should not be given the worst, the class no one else wants. Let’s give 
her an even break when she starts on her career 


DISCUSSION 


(By Carrie L. Jones, Day School, Columbus, Ohio) 


I have tried to keep an open mind and learn for myself what is 
good in the old and what is good in the new. I have tried to operate 
with my feet on the ground. There are these things every educator 

‘an do—cultivate an open mind, find the good, and to the best of her 
ability apply it. A teacher can never with success take over bodily 
into her own classroom the total way another has found. Each 
child differs from every other. Each group differs from another and 
each situation differs from another and so needs to find its own 
path to reach “the good.” 

A better name for supervision, at least for that type of supervision 
with which we as teachers of the deaf are most familiar which is 
the relationship between supervisor and teacher is leadership. As I 
have, through the last 5 years, become interested in the philosophy 
and the actual putting into practice of a progressive program in 
school I have realized more and more that the same type of leader- 
ship which should exist between a teacher and her class should exist 
between a supervisor and her teachers. Such a relationship pro- 
motes growth on the part of both. 

Supervision should not lay down a rule by which teachers should 
travel but should endeavor to create situations in which teachers can 
grow, situations in which each can help the other and in which 
teacher can help teacher. The supervisor who is willing also to be 
a listener will find much in the teacher that is good to listen to. Both 
the leader and teacher working, planning together will be traveling 
on the road to their best achievement where there is a relationship 
of cooperative exchange existing between them. To reach coopera- 
tive exchange there must exist between any two people, first of all, a 
growing understanding of all concerned in the exchange. 

Understanding is a precious thing to strive to possess. It does 
not spring to life full grown. Its growth begins at the first contact 
of the teacher and supervisor and it develops g gradually. It strongly 
resembles the same sort of growth between teacher and pupil. 

In both groups, teacher-supervisor—teacher and pupil, the rela- 
tionship must be satisfactory to both and must develop attitudes 
of cooperation, open-mindedness, and frankness if the best results 
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are to be gained. The idea that each is a helper to the other should 
predominate their relationship. 

Granting for our purpose at present that this relation of coop- 
eration, open-mindedness, and frankness are in existence between the 
two, a great many problems of supervision should disappear. I 
started to say “will disappear”, but I feel I can speak so definitely 
only about what I have experienced. However—I know this to be 
true—partnership can be established between supervisor and teacher ; 
visits can be welcomed and asked for by teachers, problems which 
arise. can be frankly talked over by a group of teachers and their 
supervisor and answers—though maybe not final ones—can be found. 

There is one more thing I want to add. I have tried to justify 
bringing it up here by the fact that in our special schools the train- 
ing of teachers comes under the duties of the supervisor, the princi- 
pal, and the classroom teachers. We need to face the future. 

To me it seems imperative that the same philosophy of education 
which we employ in progressive education to pupils can be applied 
to teacher training to a far greater extent than it is. At present, 
for the most part, teachers in training have come through traditional 
schools. One great step forward, as I see it, is to train the college 
and normal students by progressive methods as well as in them. 
Only by such methods will she be best fitted to take her place in the 
new school. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 3: 15-4: 30 P. M. 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Presiding: Dr. J. W. Blattner, President of the Conference. 

Report: The Committee on Annuities and Pensions. Mr. O. L. McIntire, 
superintendent Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Paper: Normal Training of Deaf Teachers. Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superin- 
tendent Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Paper: The Conference—A Clearing House and Advisory Board. Mr. Elwood 
A Stevenson, principal California School, Berkeley, Calif. 

Discussion of Dr. Elise Martens’ Address. Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, principal 
California School, Berkeley, Calif. 

Discussion. Dr. E. A. Gruver, superintendent Pennsylvania School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS 


(By O. L. MoINTIRg, superintendent, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa) 


All men and women who have seriously considered the problem of 
making a living and accumulating for themselves a competency in old 
age, have directed their activities toward a definite end or object. A 
multitude of circumstances may intervene to prevent the realization 
of their goal, however worthy it may be. To cite a simple case of 
intervention a teacher who expects to reach her school room promptly 
at 8:15 may be delayed by a flat tire, a frozen radiator, or a faulty 
alarm clock. I am sure you could think of other examples equally 
plausible. 

Of far greater significance in its consequences to the teacher would 
be a case in which he or she invests in a stock or bond with the ex- 
pectation of selling it at an increased price or of receiving from it 
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an income in the form of a dividend or interest, only to discover 
that the security has suffered a decline in price or that the company 
back of it fails to make a profit, eliminating entirely the possibility 
of paying the income which it was expected to yield. [The teacher 
may place money, representing years of savings to the purchase of a 
farm, confidently expecting to prosper within a few years. As a 
result of this expectation additional obligations may be assumed the 
liquidation of which may be dependent upon the future of the 
farming venture. Floods, drought, or pests may destroy the crops 
and cut short her expected income. Bank failure, legislative enact- 
ments, the boosting of taxes or governmental intervention may con- 
vert success into a dismal failure.]| Examples without end may be 
cited, varying from the simple and inconsequential case of the flat 
tire to the occurrence of a catastrophe in which the savings of a life 
time are wiped out. Through them all, however, runs the common 
principle that human activities, though directed toward a definite 
goal, are subject to many uncertainties. Definite results are expected 
but through the happening of the unexpected are not attained. 

It is these uncertainties and catastrophes of life that may fall 
upon a particular individual at an unexpected moment, frustrating 
well-laid plans that give rise to insurance in its various forms. To 
quote Professor Huebner of the School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania— 

Mankind is exposed to many serious hazards, such as fire, disability, and 
premature death, the happening of which, from the standpoint of the individual, 
it is impossible to foretell or prevent, but the effects of which, such as the loss 
of property or earnings, it is highly important to provide against. It is the 
function of insurance in its numerous forms to enable individuals to safeguard 
themselves against such misfortunes by having the losses cf the unfortunate 
few paid by the contributions of the many who are exposed to the same risk. 

In general, contracts issued bv life insurance companies are 
grouped into two classes, life policies and annuities. We are con- 
cerned here with the latter. Under the terms of the annuity con- 
tract the individual provides for himself a life income during old 
age. Its purpose is to protect against a hazard—the outliving of 
one’s income—which is just the opposite of that confronting a person 
who desires life insurance as protection against the loss ‘of income 
through premature death. Technically, however, the two types of 
contracts are closely related to each other, since the cost of both is 
calculated on the same basis of similar data and principles. Annuity 
contracts are primarily concerned with the investment function of 
life insurance and in particular with the administration of capital 
funds for use in old age. The need of an institution to care for such 
funds and guarantee that they will be available when needed is 
clearly brought out by the fact that many men and women accumu- 
late a competency during the prime of life only to lose it later 
through speculation and unwise investments. Figures have been 
compiled which show that the great majority of men and women 
are financially dependent upon others when they arrive at the age 
at which retirement from active service ought to begin. If such 
figures are true or even approximately true they demonstrate beyond 
doubt the need of a dependable institution which will receive the sav- 
ings intended for old-age support, preserve them in safe investments, 
and return them to the owner in some form of income during the 
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period for which they are intended. The life-insurance companies 
perform this service through the sale of annuities. 

There are many kinds of annuity contracts, the terms of which are 
so drawn as to meet the requirements of a wide variety of circum- 
stances under which mankind must live. Perhaps the two most im- 
portant as well as the most familiar forms are those known as the 
immediate and the deferred. I shall mention here very briefly a few 
of the advantages of each. The immediate annuity is usually pur- 
chased by a single cash payment and the benefits of the policy start, 
as the name indicates, immediately after the date of purchase or 
very soon thereafter and continue periodically during the remainder 
of the life of the annuitant and cease at the time of death. This 
type of annuity is thus made to fit exactly the old-age period and is 
frequently referred to as the straight-life type. 

This contract, however, is object ted to by many on the grounds that 
death may occur soon after the income is purchased. In this ev ent, 
it is claimed, the return when compared with the purchase price is 
too small. From the standpoint of the individual this is true but 
from the standpoint of the many, who have purchased similar con- 
tracts, the unpaid returns redound to the benefit of those who outlive 
the old-age average. The insurance companies overcome this objec- 
tion on the part of some by including in the contract a guaranty 
that a certain number of payments will be made regardless of the 
time of death. As might be expected this adds to the cost of the 
annuity or what amounts to the same thing, reduces the amount of 
the periodic payments to the annuitant. The income from this con- 
tract, however, is guaranteed for the lifetime of the purchaser and 
it matters not whether this is 1 year or 30. The cost of the annuity 
contract is based on the rate at which deaths occur at these ages, and 
like the cost of insurance, is measured by a mortality table. 

The deferred annuity, as the name indicates is not payable to the 
purchaser immediately, but only in the event he survives a stipu- 
lated period following the time of purchase. This contract can be 
purchased by a single premium but for practical reasons seldom is. 
{t is desirable to make provisions in early life for old-age needs and 
in many cases this is best done through the deferred annuity which 
combines a method of accumulation during productive years with the 
annuity income thereafter. If the insured dies before the annuity 
age is reached the premiums paid in are forfeited and serve to in- 
crease the returns to survivors of the group insured for the same 
risk. It is possible, however, in the purchase of a deferred annuity 
to have the premiums paid returned to the owner, his heir or estate 
in the event he should die before the annuity age is reached. This 
modification of the contract materially increases the cost or consider- 
ably decreases the return to the annuitant. 

Prior to the crash of 1929 the imagination of the American public 
was fired with the fever of speculation. Our people, confronted with 
vast resources, saw large profits being made from all kinds of ven- 
tures and could not content themselves with the returns on safe in- 
vestments as found in the annuity contract. The depression, how- 
ever, has dampened their speculative ardor and many are turning 
to the annuity preferring now its safe returns to the hazards of the 
speculative field. 
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It is possible for two men to set aside the same amount of money 
monthly, for a definite term of years, at the end of which time one 
man will receive twice the annual income of the other. 

The experience of Johnson and Wilson are good examples. They 
had read that men are more or less dependent upon their children 
or relatives, or upon charity for support at the age of 65. They 
determined to be exceptions to the rule. They arranged to set aside 
a definite amount monthly, to insure an income on $15,000 when they 
reached the age of 65. 

Johnson’s method involved depositing set amounts in the bank 
monthly, which, with interest compounded, totaled $15,000 when 
he reached his 65th milestone. This sum, invested in 5 percent 
bonds, yielded him an income of $750 yearly. It was not quite 
enough. He found that it was necessary to work to make both ends 
meet, even in the small town in which he lived. Sickness and an 
operation made it necessary to draw upon the principal. In spite 
of his efforts to secure independence, Johnson found it necessary 
to live with relatives, who helped him in the evening of his life. 

Wilson put aside exactly the same amount, but at the age of 65, 
he enjoyed an income of $1,500 yearly, twice as much as Johnson 
received. Like Johnson, Wilson was also taken sick, and found 
it necessary to undergo a serious operation, but with the surplus over 
and above his living requirements, in the little community in which 
he lived, he was able to liquidate his unusual expenses. 

Johnson, it will be remembered, saved an amount which, with 
interest compounded monthly, exactly totaled $15,000 at the age of 
65. The interest on his savings at 5 percent brought him an annual 
income of $750. 

Wilson, on the other hand, invested his income in a life insurance 
annuity policy, which would begin to pay him an income in his 
65th year. But the life insurance company does something more 
than pay interest. 

The actuaries of the life insurance company in which Mr. Wilson 
was insured were not able to predict how long he would live. They 
are able, however, to calculate to a certainty that number of men 
of a given class who die each year. With that knowledge, ‘they 
know just how much they could pay Mr. Wilson every 12 months 
and exactly settled the claim of each and every person who was 
insured under this plan. 

Wilson invested his funds more scientifically than Johnson. Had 
Johnson become physically incapacitated during the period of his 
saving, it would have been impossible for him to set aside $15,000 
by the time he reached the age of 65. Had Wilson become physically 
incapacitated during this period, the life insurance company would 
have waived the payment of premiums and would immediately have 
begun payment at a definite annuity as long as the period of dis- 
ability lasted. 

An old-age pension is no more or less than a life annuity and may 
be of either the immediate or deferred type. Pension systems have 
round extensive use among Government employees and are rapidly 
coming into common use by the large corporations as a means of 
furnishing a retirement wage to their superannuated employees. 
Many municipalities have established pension systems for various 
groups of employees such as police, firemen, and teachers. These 
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y retirement plans have been established in the main for the lower- 
income groups on the plausible assumption that the pay they receive 
for their services is inadequate to provide for their maintenance and 


Ww 


y at the same time for the needs of old age. The economic needs of 
L the lower-income groups, therefore, appear to be clearly understood. 
f Had an equally clear understanding existed concerning the scientific 
} basis upon which a sound annuity or pension system rests, the results 
’ of many would have been far less disastrous. Pensions granted by 
the Federal Government have behind them the credit of the United 
; States and the taxing power of the Government and its ability to 
pay is unquestioned. There have been schemes advanced, however, 
, which, if put into practice, would strain not only the Federal Treas- 
ury but very likely the Federal printing presses. 
; On the othe hand, State and municipal pensions have been of the 
L contributory type wherein the employees during active service con- 
tribute regularly, usually by monthly installments, to a retirement 
fund with the expectation that upon the completion of an agreed 
period of service and the fulfillment of certain other requirements 
’ they will be eligible to a life pension. The contributions made by the 
1 employees are supplemented by funds from the State or municipality 
as the case may be. This type of pension has the earmarks of the 


deferred annuity. Should the services of the employee, for one 
reason or another, terminate before the pension is available, it is 
provided in some systems that his contributions with interest be 
returned to him while in many cases the contributions are forfeited 
altogether. The trouble with this type of pension lies in the fact 


that the contributions are frequently too small in comparison with 
the benefit promised and sooner or later meet with disaster. 
The governing bodies of our States and cities appear to recognize 
clearly ‘the importance of taking care of the economic needs of ‘their 
employees, and with the failure of many pension ventures there has 
been a gradual awakening to the problem involved and today we 
have many pension commissions whose function is to make actuarial 
valuations of existing retirement funds with a view of determining 
their solvency and to recommend, where necessary, alternative sys- 
tems which will be financially sound. 
The retirement funds of one of our largest cities were investigated 
by such a commission several years ago. There were four funds in 


the set-up; the police pension fund, firemen’s fund, teachers’ fund, 
and employees’ fund. These four funds had  Hinbilitien totaling ap- 


proximately 65 million dollars with assets of about 8 million dollars 
) and a deficiency of almost 57 million dollars. 

Mr. T. Emery Bray, superintendent of the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf gives an extensive description of the Wisconsin pension 
: law in the May 1924 issue of the American Annual of the Deaf. 


Any State contemplating the enactment of a pension law would do 
well to investigate the Wisconsin system before adopting their own. 


In the March 1927 issue of the Annals, Dr. Pittenger, former super- 
: intendent of the Indiana school gives a brief account of the pension 
laws of 16 different States. At that time these were the only States 


having pension laws under which a teacher of the deaf could benefit. 
An inquiry sent out by your committee to the superintendents of the 
State school for the deaf of each of these 16 States shows that very 
few changes have been made in the pension law of these States since 
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1927. The 16 States referred to are California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

Any other State contemplating the enactment of a pension law 
would do well first to investigate the merits of the existing laws of 
the States just named. Because the State is a liberal contributor to 
the pension fund the cost to the teacher is materially reduced. 
Teachers who are fortunate enough to be located in States having 
pension laws based on sound principles, and having the privilege 
of participating in them are urged to do so in order to provide an 
income for themselves when the retirement age is reached. Teach- 
ers, not so fortunately located are advised to “investigate the merits 
or possibilities of purchasing from a reliable insurance company a 
life annuity which may be of the immediate or deferred type de- 
pending on the age and financial condition of the individual. 


NORMAL TRAINING OF DEAF TEACHERS 


(By Lreonarp M. Etsrap, superintendent, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn.) 


During these times when college degrees mean so much to super- 
intendents this subject is quite appropriate for discussion. If it is 
essential for our hearing teachers of deaf children to have a college 
education with its B. A. or B. S. degree and as one superintendent 
wishes an M. A. degree, then isn’t it about time we raise the stand- 
ards for our deaf teachers? It may be said “What’s the use? They 
teach only the B classes, the slower pupils or the manual classes. 
Even if this were true, which it is not in many cases, the fact re- 
mains that many of our deaf adults are the former members of just 
these classes and most of these men and women are making good. 
It is our duty to give more and better instruction to the thousands 
of our children who are just average or a little below the average. 
They are worthy of it and it is because of this fact that our teac hers 
of this group must be better trained than ever and be chosen for their 
ability to teach. If our deaf teachers teach these groups it is our 
duty to get the best deaf teachers available. Where have we been 
getting them to date? What training have they had? What better 
training have we a right to expect from them and finally, where is 
this training to be received? We must answer these questions. 

The 64 residential schools employ almost 200 deaf teachers in their 
academic departments. This is about 8 percent of our academic 
teachers. These schools employ about 41 percent of their vocational 
teachers from the ranks of the deaf. This should make this question 
of extreme interest to each superintendent. 

I have no figures but I wou!d venture a guess that most of our deaf 
teachers today are Gallaudet graduates. Of the four we have in our 
academic department all are Gallaudet graduates. There are most 
likely a considerable number who are just graduates of our State 
schools but who have shown ability as teachers and so have been 
kept on as instructors. More of these, however, will be found in 
our vocational departments than in our academic departments. At 
first thought we may venture the statement “They have done well 
enough whether they have had normal training or not.” We do not 
know, however, how much better they might have done had they taken 
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normal-training courses. There is no better teacher than experience 
but are we in these days of specialization willing to trust to chance 
hoping that the candidate will make good. From several exper- 
jences I have had with normal-trained hearing teachers, even with 
experience, it seems that we have to “hope for the best” even when 
employing those supposedly trained. 

No one questions the thoroughness of the education given at 
Gallaudet College. The course gives the student a well-rounded 
education. Its graduates prove this to be true. But does a diploma 
from Gallaudet give a superintendent any assurance that the bearer 
can teach? Can the college give those who choose teaching as a 
life work more of a teacher training course so that they w ill know 
what they face in actual teaching positions? Are there other places 
where a deaf student can get this training and by so doing get recog- 
nition as a teacher with training of merit? These are just “questions 
thrown out. I cannot answer them. 

Very often a Gallaudet College graduate cannot get a teaching 
position. He or she will accept a supervisory position. It is usual, 
however, that this step is only temporary. The applicant wants to 
teach. Consequently in many cases he or she makes a very poor 
supervisor and thereby lessens his or her opportunities for advance- 
ment to a teaching position. I think all superintendents will agree 
that it is difficult to let a deaf supervisor or teacher out. We hate 
to do that. Once on the pay roll they stay a long time. For just 
this reason we need more assurance that our choice will be reasonably 
certain to work out well. 

Our Gallaudet men and women are the cream of the country. 
They are the best students gathered from all sections. Scholarship 
does not necessarily indicate ability to transfer knowledge to others 
or stimulate the desire to learn in others. Often those who learn 
easily cannot appreciate this inability of others to learn as readily 
as they learned. And then when we place them with classes composed 
of just average minds there may be and often is a tendency to soar 
over the heads of those in the class. One who has done well himself 
naturally likes to teach those who can absorb what to him seemed 
interesting and easy. The happy combination of knowing a subject 
and being able to teach the subject so that immature minds can 
grasp it rapidly and easily can only be discovered through practice. 
Practice teaching such as is given in normal training classes for our 
hearing teac hers of deaf children is essential, 

If Gallaudet College could train one deaf teacher with its normal 
class each year the results should be enlightening. This would be 
for academic teachers. 

There are more deaf vocational teachers than deaf academic 
teachers. Our vocational teachers should be language teachers as 
well as vocational teachers as far as possible. W Then we employ a 
hearing vocational teacher we consider one who has had excellent 
vocational-school training. Should we be less particular with our 
candidates who are deaf? If we want them to be better trained 
where are they to get this training? Is Gallaudet so equipped? 
Should we ask our young deaf men and women to take courses at 
some vocational school for hearing young men and women? I am 
trying out this plan this year. This young deaf man in question 
graduated from Gallaudet College a few years ago. He has been 
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a supervisor for me this past year. He has not been satisfied nor 
has he been satisfactory in that position. It happens that we are 
adding another deaf teacher in sloyd work. This young man has 
applied for this new position. He has no qualifications for the 
position aside from his work in sloyd while a student in our Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf and his conviction that he can do the work. 
The position has been given him providing he spends the summer at 
a vocational school. He will have to continue this study the follow- 
ing summer. Will this work? I don’t know. Only time will tell. 
Will he be able to get anything from his hearing teachers? He 
certainly will if he applies himself. Last summer one of our deaf 
men teachers went to a school for coaches of football and basketball. 
He was the only deaf man there. There were many prominent 
coaches engaged as teachers. Bernie Bierman was one of the 
teachers. This young man came back with splendid new ideas. He 
used them on a little better than average football material and 
turned out an unusually fine football team. He not only got facts 
but he carried back added inspiration for his work. If this can be 
done in sports it can be done in other courses. 

It would seem, therefore, that we should encourage and eventually 
require our younger deaf vocational teachers to take summer work 
at vocational schools. The scale of raises in salaries should be fixed 
so there would be some remuneration for this added outlay of money. 
New and better ways of doing things and new teaching methods 
are constantly coming forth. Our deaf children should have the 
best. Our deaf teachers should be required with their hearing co- 
teachers to keep abreast of the times. 

One young deaf man reports that one university will honor his 
Gallaudet credits for graduate work. This is encouraging. 

Mr. Glen Harris of the Colorado school gave a splendid paper at 
the Trenton convention on the value of the deaf teacher in our 
schools. This paper has been widely reprinted. Evidently opinion 
is in favor of deaf teachers where possible. I feel quite certain we 
all want the best deaf teachers available. If raising our standards 
will bring this about, then we should raise our standards. How? 
That is what I want to know. A full and fine discussion may bring 
out just the suggestions needed. 

I want to say this for Gallaudet College. The Gallaudet men we 
have on our staffs in our 64 residential schools are exceptionally fine 
young men. They usually have an intelligent outlook on life. 
They are fair in their attitude on methods. They are cooperative 
and mingle well with our hearing teachers. I do feel, however, 
their standing, as teachers, would be raised in their own opinion if 
they had a certificate showing that they had completed a teacher- 
training course. We all know that a piece of paper doesn’t make 
a teacher, but we also know that the work preparatory to receiving 
that paper weeds out many who have no place in the teaching ranks. 

The summer school at Gallaudet is a splendid idea. It should be 
continued. The association summer school is a splendid one for 
hearing teachers. If there is no place for the deaf teacher in this 
course, should we provide such a school every other year or every 3 
years at points throughout the country so that all sections can be 
served? These training-school places can be chosen near large voca- 
tional schools so that our 200 deaf vocational teachers may take 
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courses at these vocational schools. It can be done if we want it to 
be done. The program committee has placed this subject on the 
program for discussion. It is therefore on the minds of the super- 
intendents. We should do something about it. 


THE CONFERENCE—A CLEARING HOUSE AND ADVISORY BOARD 
(By E. A. STEVENSON, principal, California School, Berkeley, Calif.) 


During recent years certain suggestions and statements have been 
expressed by individuals who in no way have any actual experience 
in our field, and such publicity given them that to my mind there is 
sufficient reason for educators and true friends of the deaf to be 
alarmed at the possible results and outcome. It is high time for 
superintendents and leaders in this profession to pool their think- 
ing and to concentrate their efforts through this conference. I re- 
peat—it is high time for you men and women to do something con- 
structive and to do that something in a common and cooperative 
spirit, casting aside the shackles of opinionated ideas and differences 
of personal thought and traditional prejudices, and to work shoul- 
der to shoulder for the same goal—that of proper and necessary edu- 
cation of the deaf child under wholesome and conducive environ- 
ment. I am here to tell you that if the leaders of this conference 
do not set up a policy of procedure and an outline of purposes, we 
will soon follow policies and procedure organized by school author- 
ities outside the profession. Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
criticizing the interest and the effort shown by persons and groups 
foreign to our field of endeavor. Such is always welcomed and is 
to be encouraged. My criticism strikes at the conference—at the 
officers of the conference—at you and me. We have not made our- 
selves known to other official school bodies and authorities. The in- 
formation, ready counsel and advice, and facts concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf and their problems have been varied and freely 
given by some individuals and I am sorry to say such have led to 
much confusion of mind. Although most of these outside school 
authorities know very little of the problem, they are deeply inter- 
ested and have gladly accepted the counsel offered them and natu- 
rally have acted accordingly. The trouble does not rest wholly with 
them, but with us. I am afraid that those who have been free with 
their advice and counsel know very little more than those seeking it. 

I would suggest that each of you read and digest the statements 
and reports on the deaf and the hard of hearing found in the pro- 
ceedings of the White House conference, and I am confident that if 
your contact and experience with the deaf mean anything, you will 
recognize the seriousness which I am trying to emphasize. In order 
to focus your attention upon this vital point—upon the absolute need 
of agreement of minds as to what we are talking about so that the 
person in New York speaks the same professional language as the 
one in Texas—permit me to continue a little longer on this thought. 

The California News has for several years carried articles em- 
phasizing the extreme need of better terminology and has gone so 
far as to suggest a very clear and understandable nomenclature, 
but very little if any concrete action on the part of authorities has 
taken place. In recent years persons who have never taught the 
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deaf child, let alone contacted him, and who are without any true 
backgr ound or knowledge of the problems, have seen fit to write 
pamphlets or articles on the subject of the deaf. The contents and 
information found in these articles clearly show the lack of under- 
standing of the writers and yet such are accepted by authorities and 
persons ‘inside and outside our profession and are set up as guide 
posts. In fact, some of the thought and reasoning expressed are 
extreme and far from actual facts, and if introduced and followed 
would prove a sad day for the average deaf child. Yet, the leaders 
in the profession sit complacently by and do nothing to remedy or 
to correct the situation. 

In a recent pamphlet issued by the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, these words are to be found: “Specialists in the education of 
the deaf have not as yet come to any unanimous agreement with 
regard to the technical definitions of the term ‘deaf’, but fortu- 
nately educational progress does not need to wait for complete agree- 
ment in terminology.” Surely this is a condemnation of those who 
are serving in the field of educating the deaf to say that they do 
not know when a child is deaf or otherwise. If this is true, the 
status of the education and welfare of the deaf must be very pathetic 
and chaotic. Contrary to the statement found above, the educa- 
tional progress is hampered and the future of the deaf child is in 
jeopardy where there is no clear understanding of terminology. It 
would be suicidal and educationally criminal to confuse the congen- 
itally deaf with the adventitiously deaf, and far more serious to 
treat a deaf child as a hard of hearing child. Those of you who 
know and appreciate your tasks recognize this and you know that 
this is taking place in many instances. There must be steps taken 
at once to set up a recognized and accepted terminology, not by out- 
siders, but by ourselves, and such set-up should be given the Office 
of Education at Washington and broadcast throughout the land not 
only for educational progress but for the peace of mind of parents 
and the benefit of the children so vitally affected. The Office of 
Education would be happy to cooperate. 

With all due respect to the members of the committee and of 
the subcommittees on the handicapped who formulated the termi- 
nology at the White House conference, one cannot help but feel 
that such definitions added to the confusion and produced a very 
befogged understanding as to who are classed as deaf and as hard 
of hearing. For example, the following is the definition submitted 
for the terms “deaf” and “hard of hearing.” 

The deaf are those who were born either totally deaf or sufficiently deaf 
to prevent the establishment of speech and natural language; those who 
became deaf in childhood before language and speech were established; or 
those who became deaf in childhood so soon after the age of natural establish- 
ment of speech and language that the ability to speak and understand speech 
and language has been practically lost to them. 

This definition is very well expressed to a certain point, but it 
is far from being complete. To us who are in the harness and who 
are actually at the front this merely defines the congenitally deaf 
and those who lost hearing within a year of birth but not all the 
deaf. What about the child who loses hearing completely at ages 
5, 6, or even 10? Just because they have lost hearing after speech 
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and language have been established does not mean that they are 
none the less deaf. To us they are commonly known as adventi- 
tiously deaf and compose about 35 percent of our school popula- 
tion. If one were to follow the definition as worded by the com- 
mittee one would be led to think that they were hard of hearing. 
Such is dangerously wrong and most damaging to educational prog- 
ress and most serious to the poor, misunderstood child. 

The members of this same committee on the handicapped child 
in the proceedings of the White House conference continue the 
terminology by defining the hard of hearing in the following 
manner : 

The hard of hearing are those who established speech and language, and 
supsequently developed impairment of hearing. These children are sound 
conscious and have a normal, or almost natural attitude toward the world of 
sound in which they live. 

Here again the definition is good to a certain point but very 
incomplete and very unfortunate in some of its wording. The word 
impairment may mean partial or complete. If partial, the child 
would be hard of hearing. If complete, the child would be deaf. 
However, the child could not be both hard of hearing and deaf at 
the same time, and this is the confusing element. From this, those 
who, in our professional thinking, are ‘considered as adventitiously 
deaf, would be classified as hard of hearing which is entirely wrong. 

The use of the words “sound conscious” is very misleading and 
unwisely chosen as a part in defining a hard of hearing child. 
Educators of the deaf know that approximately 80 percent of all 
deaf children are sound conscious, a physical condition commonly 
known as sound perception, but they cannot “interpret understand- 
ingly spoken language.” To be able to interpret spoken language 
through the ear is to possess hearing. The child who can do this 
either with or without a hearing aid possesses hearing and therefore 
is not deaf. The hard of hearing child is more than “sound con- 
scious.” He has the ability, which the deaf child does not possess, 
namely, that of interpreting understandingly spoken language, pro- 
vided such is brought within his hearing range with or without a 
hearing aid. 

The report of the committee further states that the fundamental 
difference between the “deaf” and the “hard of hearing” is not so 
much one of degree of hearing as one of the amount of speech and 
language established before the onset of the hearing handicap. Here 
again the committee makes a grave mistake and one that is far- 
reaching and strikes the very core of the educational procedure and 
success of each group. In the first place a deaf child has no hearing 
so there can be no comparison in the difference of the degree of 
hearing. A child who has any degree of usable hearing is many 
times better off educationally and socially than the deaf child, that 
is, the chances for improvement and approach are better. The 
approach, the psychology, and the opportunities of the deaf and 
of the hard of hearing are vastly different. The fact that the 
adventitiously deaf, or those who have secured language and speech 
before the loss of hearing, possess a better command of language 
and use of speech than do the congenitally deaf, surely does not 
transform them into hard of hearing children nor remove the physi- 
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cal obstacles in teaching so as to educate them alongside the hard of 
hearing. The deaf, whether congenital or adventitious, should never 
be educated with the hard of hearing as it is unfair to each group. 
The fact that one hears, although chard”, and the other does not 
(deaf) is the fundamental and prime difference and cannot be passed 
over so lightly as experienced in the definition and wording of the 
White House Conference report. The difference in language ability 
between the congenitally and the adventitiously deaf is natural and 
to be expected. “With neither group can the hearing be utilized as 
a means of instruction. However, with the hard of hee aring, although 
it is defective, the hearing can be utilized for instruction. This then 
is the fundamental difference and is of the greatest importance as 
to the determination of the educational approach and treatment of 
each group. 

It is sincerely hoped that I have succeeded in making a very 
definite clarification of the distinction between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. It can be readily seen how confusing the matter 
of the deaf becomes when one reads the terminology as found in 
certain articles and pamphlets. The following suggested definitions 
are offered from a physiological basis to meet “educ ational objectives. 

(1) Deaf: No actual hearing for conversational or educational purposes. 
These are grouped in the following manner: 

(1) Loss of hearing either at birth or before speech and language patterns 
have been formed and the habit established. 

(2) Loss of hearing in early childhood when speech patterns have been 
established but before written forms and feading symbols have begun. Loss 
occurs before formal school instruction has begun. 

(3) Loss of hearing occurring after age 6 or after speech and language 
abilities have been well established and after formal school instruction has 


started. This covers the years between 6 and 18 or during the school life of 


the child, 

(4) Loss of hearing after 18 years of age or after the usual common school 
instruction is completed. All school instruction and normal contacts have been 
made and reactions set before hearing has been lost. 

(II) Hard of hearing: Hearing still utilized with or without a hearing aid 
for conversational or educational purposes. 

(III) Normal hearing: Free of any deficiency in hearing. 

Hearing is both physical and mental. There can be “physical” 
hearing without “mental” hearing which is clearly demonstrated by 
the deaf child with sound perception, Mental hearing means nothing 
more than mental interpretation of what one hears. However, there 
can be no “mental” hearing without “physical” hearing. Practically 
80 percent of the deaf possess the ability of reacting to sound per- 
ception, which must never be confused with “actual hearing.” What 
is hearing? It does not mean the ability to hear sound only. Hear- 
ing in its true sense is the ability to react understandingly to spoken 
connected thought—to register and interpret mentally all spoken 
connected thought—to think “hearingly.” 

In the last 10 minutes I have been endeav oring to build a back- 
ground for the very reason for this paper. It has taken a long time 
to reach the essential phase of the assignment, but I desired to do it 
in this manner so as to show possible cause for certain thinking and 
proposed action emanating from the Office of Education in Washing- 
ton. I am confident that these officials do not intend to promote any 
undertaking affecting the deaf that would prove disastrous. If they 
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learn that they have the wrong conception of this special problem, 
as educators and seekers of the truth, I am sure they will heed the 
counsel as given by this conference. 

Within the last year statements have been made to the effect that 
the United States Office of Education is considering very seriously 
the plan of consolidation and unification of all classes : of handic: apped 
children for educational purposes in county unit buildings. All 
groups are to be educated under the same roof and to be in the same 
building with normal pupils. It is hoped that we have misunder- 
stood this plan as it is inconceivable to think of such a movement, 
especially as far as the deaf child is concerned. The only justitica- 
tion possible, if there can be any, would be economy in dollars and 

cents, but in the end even this justification would disappear. There 
is no need of my going into arguments against such movement as 
they are patent to. any person truly cognizant of the problems of 
the exceptional child. The possibilities ‘of inferiority complex, the 
ridicule coming from young thoughtless normal children, the dangers 
of contact between the abnormal and the normal, the emphasizing 
and focusing of attention to the various forms of handicap, the actual 
labeling of the child and the school, the distances to be covered, 
the housing problem, the difficulties of classification resulting from 
small numbers, and the inability of securing proper and efficient 
supervision to direct these various phases of special education are 
only a few. The plan would not receive the support or sanction of 
experts in the field of special education. However, our immediate 
concern is to see that our deaf children are not included in this 
experiment. Their lot is most difficult, as it is, under the most 
promising set-up. If we are true to our responsibilities, we can only 
advise the proper officials not to include the deaf child in the arrange- 
ments. Today the deaf child is being educated in the city day schools 
and in the State residential schools. There will always be need of 
these types of schools for the education of - deaf. The small 
special class of deaf children ranging from 7 to 15 in the class 
are not answering the demand and meek The logical step 
should be to effect better understanding, better cooperation, better 
coordination, and an internal common policy between the residential 
school and the day schools in each State. This is the solution. Re- 
oe we are educating the average deaf child, and he constitutes 
95 to 98 percent of the school population. Those of you who know, 

‘ealize that only 2 percent of our deaf students succeed in pursuing 
iaiek on Benen the junior high school grades. This statement 
covers both the large day schools and residential schools. If we 
count the hard of hearing students found in the day schvols and 
residential schools of course this percentage is increased. However, 
we are speaking of the deaf and not of “the hard of hearing. It 
will be found that from one-fourth to one-third of students in day 
schools are not deaf but hard of hearing. This situation again 

causes misunderstanding on the part of the ‘public and school officials 
as they naturally think that all children in a day school or a 
residential school are deaf. 

Of all phases of special education, the most difficult is that of 
teaching the deaf. The reason for this is that, because of the loss 
of hearing, it is necessary to substitute a technical, an abnormal, and 
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a most unusual educational approach—through the visual sense en- 
tirely. All other handicapped children receive their instruction 
through the same channel as do the normal, namely, through the 
ear. Not so the deaf, and herein are to be found the difficulty and 
the necessity of a different educational treatment. Without the use 
of hearing and of normal speech, the acquisition of language is a 
herculean task. Here again 1s another factor that very emphatically 
makes the teaching of the deaf a technical undertaking. None of 
these educational problems is present in other classes of atypical 
children. The others experience a physical handicap only, whereas 
the deaf because of their peculiar physical handicap suffer the added 
obstacles to a normal mental growth and development. Do not 
misunderstand this last statement. The deaf are not mentally weak 
but are “mentally shut off” and require special “openings” and ap- 
proach to give expression to their mental ability. 

If all authorities, city and State, would study and understand 
the following points, and focus their thinking and judgment upon 
them, there should be no fear of any movement that would break 
down our present attainment in the work with the deaf, representing 
a period of 118 years. 

(1) The deaf possess no usable hearing in any sense. They can- 
not hear. A deaf child may be 2 years old or he may be 12 years 
old. If he has no hearing he is deaf a.id requires special attention. 

(2) Never confuse a deaf child with a hard of hearing child. The 
hard of hearing child as the term signifies suffers “hardness” of 
hearing. He can still hear either with or without a hearing aid. 
The two should not be educated together. The hard of hearing 
child should remain with the hearing pupils and receive special 
attention and instruction. The Office of Education could aid _con- 
structively in the proper handling of the hard of hearing child so 
long as great care is taken to designate what child is hard of he: aring. 

(3) A deaf child is not “committed” to a residential school as 
are most other children who are sent to state institutions. He is 
“admitted” in the same manner as any child is admitted to a school. 
He is not a lost individual or is not cared for at the residential 
school as are the “inmates” of other institutions. After his period 
of schooling, he returns to his community and soon becomes a self- 
supporting, law-abiding, and useful citizen. He does not become 
institutionalized as so many think. 

(4) Considering the fact that the deaf child must be educated in 
mind, heart, and hand and considering the fact that such can be 
done best where there are large numbers and where the child is under 
sympathetic and understanding contact, the cost of education at a 
residential school is not more expensive than at a day school. 

(5) All deaf children are not of the same mental mold. All do 
not possess the same abilities. Therefore, all cannot be educated in 
the same manner nor brought up to the same accomplishment level. 

(6) Deaf children find great opportunity for educational accom- 
plishment where there are large numbers of deaf children which 
insure better grouping and classification, and also better and more 
expert supervision. A school with a population under 50 will always 
suffer difficulties and fall short of the goal. 
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(7) Because of the particular handicap, the deaf have nothing in 
common with other groups of children when considering the means 


n 
e and manner of instruction. 
1 (8) No one can speak and tell of his tribulations, problems, and 
e limitations better and more fully than an educated deaf adult. He 
1 has been through the mill as it were and knows. You and I have not. 
y (9) Helpful and constructive counsel and advice can always be 
f had through the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
1 the Deaf. 
s For your benefit, and likewise to afford the officials of the office 
1 of education the reaction of experts and specialists in the field, I 
t wish to state that I prepared a leaflet and sent it to approximately 
ic 100 persons. Some were educators in our own profession, some 
“ educators and leaders in other fields, some were psychologists, a few 
were State and city officials, and several were leading deaf persons 
1 throughout the country. Seventy-five responses were received and 
7 each one voiced very strong opposition to the movement of including 
k the deaf in the plan of consolidation of the classes of handicapped 
. children. 
7 The conference should prepare authentic material in pamphlet 
. form for distribution so that a clear picture can be presented. If 
3 this is not done, others will continue in a sincere manner to distrib- 
ute articles and pamphlets which are read and followed by 
~ parents, school teachers, and city authorities and the task of educat- 
f ing the deaf will become more difficult than ever. There seems to be 
. the tendency to classify the adventitiously deaf with the hard of 
- hearing for educational purposes, leaving the congenitally deaf in a 
1 class by themselves. This tendency is dangerous and most serious 
“ to the general welfare of all the deaf throughout the country. 
° The conference should be a clearinghouse—an advisory board in 


. all matters pertaining to the deaf. Let the conference act. 
Mr. President, if it is in order, I am asking for the privilege, at 


iS ae A ‘ 
e this time, to present to the conference the following set of resolutions: 
l. Whereas the educational approach to the deaf child is wholly technical and 
1 entirely different from that followed in the case of all other classes of children, 
1 normal and atypical; and 
C Whereas the deaf child is now receiving training and preparation for a good 
S life under a set-up that is reflected from over one hundred years of experience 
ie and valuable background; and 

| Whereas it is most imperative that the deaf child is not to be confused with 

the hard of hearing child in classification and in education; and 
n Whereas it is very evident that there is dire need of a constructive ond 
e guiding central council in all matters affecting the education of the deaf: 
ir Therefore be it 
3 Resolved, That this conference commend very highly the United States 
: Office of Education and every other educational agency for the deen and sincere 
interest shown in all special fields and particularly in our own; and be it 

0 Resolved, That it is highly advisable and desirable for such important 
n agencies as the Federal Office of Education and other official hodies to secure 
] the expert advisory opinion of, and consult with, the conference on all matters 
7 | relating to the special field of the deaf; and be it 
1- Resolved, That this conference compile, publish, and distribute helpful and 
h | instructive literature in pamphlet form to Federal, State, and citv educational 
‘e agencies for a better and more definite understanding of the problems; and be it 
1S Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the office of the United 


States Commissioner of Education, to every State superintendent of public 
instruction throughout the country, and to every State director of special 
education. 
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Resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Leader: Miss Edith Nelson, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Presiding: Mrs. Hazel Craig, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Round table discussion: Topic, The Vocational Problems Relating to Educat- 
ing Deaf Girls. 

Our ungraded pupils: What Are the Best Ways to Give Them the Skills 
Needed. Discussion led by Mrs. Geneva B. Llewellyn, Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wis. 

Paper: Skills and Placement, or Education for Self-Direction, Which Should 
We Aim At? Miss Mary Farbaugh, Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Paper: The Responsibility of Vocational Teachers for Character Training. 
Mrs. Margaret Fitzpatrick, Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

General Discussion. 


SKILLS AND PLACEMENT, OR EDUCATION FOR SELF-DIRECTION, 
WHICH SHOULD WE AIM AT? 


(By Mary FarBauGH, Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


The economic condition of our country now makes our educational 
program unstable. It is difficult to set up any program when we 
know that the country and all its executors are like a sculptor’s mass 
of clay, waiting for some power to mold a pattern to which we all 
can conform, a pattern which will give us economic security and 
through security assured happiness, 

However, while the clay is yielding to the sculptor’s finger tips, 
we cannot sit back idly wasting time. We are educators, leaders of 
children, and we must do the best possible in the light of the present 
day conditions. 

Therefore considering this, let us study the problem before us: 
Skill and placement, or education for self-direction. At which 
should we aim? I shall base my remarks upon home economic 
training for there is where my experience has been. 

Generally speaking, education should be based upon child activity. 
Education should be preparation for life as the values are of imme- 
diate use for growth. In teaching subject matter, the approach 
should be made with the idea of giving new meanings, creating new 
attitudes and appreciations. Subject matter should be presented 
with a decreased emphasis upon the skill of performance and an 
increased emphasis upon meanings, for meanings are the substance 
of which the child builds both his personality and his environment. 

Let us examine homemaking as a vocation or profession since edu- 

cation is based upon child activity and the activities of the vocation. 

Homemaking is the art and science of directing and organizing 
family members and of controlling forces of nature through planning 
and through skilled activity for the ultimate development of the 
family and of society. 

While this is true there has been a changed interpretation of the 
methods to be employed in the accomplishment of a home. The 
social life of man has brought these changes in method, but however, 
the purpose of a home, with all it’s functions, remain the same. 
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When we examine the changes and trends taking place in the 
world, which have a direct bearing upon the home, we find that 
there is a change in the social lives of our people and also changes 
in the attitude toward homemaking. 

Let us examine a few of these changes. Years ago, it was known 
that only the poorer class of families permitted their women folk to 
work. Now the = most a women are employed and 
contributing to society as well as to the home. Many labor-saving 
devices have been invented within the last few years and this tends 
to make homemaking less laborious to women. Delicatessen shops 
are well sprinkled through communities, thus insuring a quick meal 
on short notice. Factory-made clothing has secured a very prominent 
place in the world today due to low cost and the variety displayed. 
This removed a vital duty of the homemaker entirely from the home. 
Smaller homes and smaller families make for less home activities 
and more efficiency on the part of the homemaker. The convenience 
of apartment home life xo lessens the homemaker’s load. Com- 
mercial canning, baking, and laundering have lightened the duties 
of a homemaker, thus giving her more leisure time. 

These are direct changes in the social lives of our people. As a 
result of them, there is a changed attitude toward homemaking in 
existence. In the past, the mother of the family was the homemaker 
around which the home and all of its activities were built. She 
dominated and all of her flock abided by her will. The opposite is 
true today. Experience is shared by all members of the family, for 
today the home is a place where everyone must share responsibility, 
and take some part in building it. 

All of this so far bears on the contrast of the home of yesterday 
and today. But what of the future? Will the pendulum swing 
back again to the time of long ago? Too bad for society if it does 
for women are not being prepared for it. As I view the possibilities 
I should say “No” in answer to the above question. Women are far 
too intelligent and sensible to swing back into the “shut-in life” 
years ago. 

Standing on the precipice of time, I see the home of tomorrow 
with its sociological aspects and biological functions but somewhat 
different from today and yesterday. In definition and purpose it is 
the same, but in accomplishment of its ends it is different. I see 
womanhood and motherhood developed to a more appreciative de- 
gree. I see children born into the world with a very optimistic 
future because they are wanted. I see the home and all of its activi- 
ties highly specialized so that the homemaker need not confine her- 
self entirely to it. I see a greater family love in the home, for 
women are being educated so that they may offer professional stimuli 
to their husbands. Children are well-trained to meet the demands 
of society due to the enriched, well-rounded background of the 
mothers who participate intelligently in the standards of com- 
munity life. Children are born and trained with more social sense, 
more poise, richer backgrounds, more independence which promotes 
more individuality and more ambition to conquer the world. They 
are happier and healthier individuals because they feel that they are 
here to enjoy happiness as well as give it. 
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The home of tomorrow will be merely more specialized in all of its 
activities, thereby giving women a richer, more fruitful livelihood. 

In the light of the past, present, and future trends in homemaking 
which should we aim at, skills and placement or education for self- 
direction? For (1) the definitely under-privileged girls of our 
ungraded classes; (2) for our regular-course-of-study girls who, be- 

‘ause of age limit, drop out at the lower grades; (3) for our college- 
preparatory girls; (4) for our girls who major in vocational work 
during their eleventh and twelfth grades. 

I am inclined to believe that our emphasis should be upon self- 
direction instead of skills and placement for girls, graded or un- 
graded. This is a broad sweeping statement, but I believe not 
without justification. Outside of household service, there are very 
few lines of profitable industrial employment open to our deaf 
girls. Therefore, why not stress the humbler household specialties 
for our average girls, making them more attractive and interesting 
so that our girls will not scoff at the offer of a domestic service job. 
Place the emphasis on homemaking as such instead of skills because 
once the meanings are developed and fixed, the child has a founda- 
tion upon which ‘to build her personality and environment and skills 
will develop regardless. 

Therefore, I repeat what another educator has said, “that better 
socialization, increased versatility and not mere mechanical speciali- 
zation will be the order of the new day. Leave specialization for 
development after maturity.” Proper handling of the humbler tasks 
can lend the deaf girl considerable respectability in the eyes of her 
community. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS FOR CHARACTER 
TRAINING 


(By Marcaret E. Firzpatrick, teacher of dressmaking and applied arts, Indiana 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Before proceeding with this short study of character training, let 
us give a definition of what constitutes character, this quality so 
essential in human life. One author says that character is that which 
causes a life to be dominated by principle rather than mere impulse 
or circumstance and such principles govern attitudes and actions 
when ideals have been stamped into the mind in some concrete form. 
Character then is what you are, it is your way of reacting to life 
situations. Some of the actual qualities which make up character 
are, honesty, cleanliness, health, self-control, kindness, promptness, 
reliance, cheerfulness, courage, unselfishness, cooperation, industry, 
obedience, reverence, justice, and self-confidence. 

The essence of all teaching consists in sharing a spirit, rather than 
imparting a content, for no one is immune from the contagion of a 
great personality. In the early days schools grew up around great 
personalities. The schools of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle are 
prominent examples, Jesus, the master personality and teacher, 
staked the future of his kingdom upon the influence of his life upon 
those who journeyed with him in his school. The teacher’s attitude 
toward life and toward her profession has character influence. The 
attitude of the pupil toward life and his spirit in the school, are 
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largely a reflex of the attitude of the teacher. Plato says “Like 
eacher, like pupil.” 

We teachers are attempting to impart knowledge, but the value 
of our work depends upon the ends for which the acquisitions are 
employed. We must believe that what a pupil is and does is much 
more important than what he knows. We have two great workshops, 
the world without and the world within. There are hands and tools 
and materials in the world without, but there are only thoughts in 
the world within, and yet out of thoughts rise bridges and buildings 
and empires, poetry and music. Out of thoughts rise nobleness and 
generosity and reputation among our fellows. 

Vocational classes, with their project method of teaching, provide 
a direct type of instruction best suited to character training, and will 
tie up the work of the school with practical situations in life. Some 
of the greatest moral lessons are learned as byproducts of the regu- 
lar activities in the schoolroom by practicing good conduct and co- 
operation. The teacher should have at least two primary aims in 
every lesson: First, the acquisition of certain fundamental knowl- 
edges, skills, and appreciations; and second, the strengthening of 
certain desirable character traits in the child. 

Since the vocational pupil has a definite, concrete piece of work 
to show for his efforts it is the responsibility of the vocational 
oe to see that every child in the class succeeds in his work. The 

eacher must succeed in teaching the assignable subject matter, for 
if the child becomes disc ouraged and resentful, the learning of such 
nonassignable subject matter, such as self-confidence, enthusiasm, 
industry, perseverance, and happiness are impossible. Each child 
inust have his chance to contribute, to cooperate and to conquer, and 
we teachers should close the day’s work with the satisfaction of 
knowing that our pupils are stronger both intellectually and emo- 
tionally” by our teaching. The failing child is certain to make unsat- 
isfactory adjustments to many of his life situations. What attitude 
is he forming toward his teachers, his chums and his school? The 
failing child’s confidence in himself diminishes and his enthusiasm 
for living and learning is dulled. In failure pride and self-respect 
are ranquished. The child must succeed. Not the knowledge itself 
is so significant; but rather the child’s attitudes and his estimation 
of himself are significant. Success accelerates ambition, leadership, 
and school spirit. Our vocational work can be so graded and planned 
that each child will succeed at something and accomplish a definite 
amount of work. The teacher must also see to it that each child 
reaps the glory of his achievements in his classmates’ eyes. This 
procedure will bring self-confidence and happiness to the child. 

Marked success in vocational work has brought such satisfaction 
to some children that interest and industry acquired in one subject 
have been carried over to other subjects in the curriculum. If you 
will pardon me for a reference to my personal experience I will 
illustrate this point. I have long been interested in the slow or 
problem child and have taught several special classes of such chil- 
dren. A few years ago I was assigned to teach a special class of 
girls of about 7b ating in school. These girls were large and 
homely, failing in their academic work, and very discouraged and 
unhappy. They were problems in the dormitory and on the play- 
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ground, and misfits in the social life of the school. Up until that 
time they had drifted along, year after year, in their various classes, 
failing in almost everything. They were lifeless and uninterested, 
merely marking time. Even their vocational classes failed to interest 
them. We have long admitted that “nothing succeeds like success,” 
but we have been slower to realize that “nothing fails like failure.” 


These girls were failing, so we set about to interest them and to 
develop self-respect, to befriend them, so to speak. Big, useful 
things were given them to accomplish. They saw their handiwork 
praised and put into good use in their dormitory rooms. Girls in 
other classes began to “feel differently toward them and asked them 
questions about how they did this kind of work. This made the 
use of language and vocabulary possible, and it was taken up nat- 
urally in the classroom. Later art appreciation and a study of some 
famous pictures was taken up, with very gratifying results. I 
remember how much they enjoyed a study of Leonardo’s The Last 
Supper and The Angelus, by Millett. Soon there was a different 
atmosphere around these girls, and they were happy, interested, and 
good for something. Their self-respect and pride returned, and their 
personality was improved. Their attitude was different in their 
schoolroom, where they studied other subjects, and they were praised 
if they measured up in any way to the higher standards. 

I cannot stress too strongly the power of reputation upon char- 
acter development. The reputation that these girls enjoyed had a 
very direct influence upon their characters. Now some of these girls 
are about to graduate. I understand that their grades are average, 
and I find them among the best students in my dressmaking classes. 
They are dependable, happy, and popular with their classmates and 
will be able to contribute worth-while service in their homes or to 
their employers. 

We should not be discouraged if we do not accomplish immediate 
results. Psychologists tell us that character is 95 percent habit, 
and habits once formed are difficult to change. Like all worth- while 
games, the game of living is difficult to learn, but it is the duty of 
our schools to see that every child is so trained that he will be 
qualified to take his place in the world’s work, to share its obliga- 
tions and benefits. Children should learn in school the satisfaction 
that comes through productive work; the cost in honest effort of a 
piece of money, and its value as an honest purchase. They must gain 
a vision of service through some vocation and acquire proficiency 
in that line. 

The use of leisure time will take care of itself if the art impulse 
is aroused and trained. Art en carries over into the lives 
of a greater number of individuals, in a greater number of ways 
after they leave school, than any aie single subject taught in our 
schools. Everything with which we come into daily contact is 
designed by man or created by God. Our art classes should strive 
to develop appreciation and self-expression rather than skill, since 
a very small percentage of our pupils have talent worthy of dev elop- 
ing beyond an elementary stage. Training in art appreciation will 
help our girls to have more beautiful homes, clothes, and ideals, and 
should be considered one of the most important subjects in the 
curriculum. 
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Character is an essential in placing our graduates in industry, and 
we as vocational teachers should feel partly responsible for the 
success of our boys and girls after they leave school. Much good 
may be accomplished along this line if we have cooperation outside 
of the classroom. Many sc hools have a scheme or plan for promoting 
the growth of ideals which operates as an extra-curricular activity 
of the school. This plan proves most successful when in charge of 
capable, interested persons, be they supervisor, physical director, 
superintendent, or principal. Such a plan might follow a code of 
morals, like the well-known Hutchins code, which has 10 laws for 
controlling the conduct of children. These laws deal with health, 
self-control, self-reliance, reliability, clean play, duty, good work- 
manship, teamwork, kindness, and loyalty. An organization of this 
kind should stimulate greater interest on the part of the pupils 
and be a worth-while adventure in character training. Girl Scout 
troops aid in teaching morals and building character, as do the 
religious services held on Sundays. Athletic contests are also a 
powerful agency for character building in our schools. 

In closing I should like to quote a paragraph from John Ruskin: 

Education does not mean teaching people what they do not know. It means 
teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth 
the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and leaving them to turn 
their arithmetic to roguery and their literature to lust. It means, on the 
contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of 
their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual, and difficult work, to be 
done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, and by praise, but 
above all—by example. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader, Miss Clara E. Newlee, head teacher, Parker Practice School, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Chairman, Mr. D. T. Cloud, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

A Panel Discussion on Nursery and Preschool Work for Deaf Children. 
Contributors: Miss Esther C. Howes, Parker Practice School, Chicago, IIL; 
Miss Margaret Scyster, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill.; Mrs. Gladys Brock- 
meyer, Central Institute, Si. Louis, Mo.; Miss Alice Streng, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Linda K. Miller, Beidler School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PLAY MATERIAL 
(By Marcaket ScoysTer, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill.) 


There are two types of essential play material for young children, 
things which exercise the large fundamental muscles, things which 
stimulate mental activ ity. T he Illinois Preschool Department i is very 
fortunate to have an unusually large assortment of both types of 
material. 

GENERAL STANDARDS FOR ALL TYPES OF MATERIAL 


1. Material should be as durable as possible. 

2. Equipment should be made of such material it may be kept 
as clean as possible. 
3. Safety is a factor to be considered. 
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4, Large, simple material will not cause strain to the eyes or 


muscles, or cause nervous tension as the child uses them. At the 
same time they should not be awkward to handle. 

5. The space in which the material is to be used is important. 

There should be two types of material: (@) Those which en- 
courage individual play, (b) those which stimulate and involve 
group play. 

7. Some material should stimulate the imagination and encourage 
dramatic play. 

8. Most of the material should be usable in a variety of ways, 
not merely entertaining. 

9, Some material should be within the child’s field of experience, 
while other material is needed to broaden his experience and knowl- 
edge. 

10. A few carefully selected pieces of material and equipment are 
worth far more to the child’s development than a hit-and-miss col- 
lection no matter how expensive. There must be a variety. 


MATERIAL FOR OUTDOOR PLAY 


A modern playground or yard should offer something from each 
of the following groups: 

First of all, it should be large, with both sunshine and shade. 

Second, it should offer crude material that can be used in many 
ways, such as different-sized boxes, boards, wheels, rope, barrels, 
small ladders, old tires, and horse reins, 

Third, material and apparatus that stimulates vigorous play, such 
as wagons, tricycles, swings, turning bars, large balls, jump rope, and 
seesaws. 

Fourth, materials for quiet play, such as sand, water, small toys, 
dolls and accessories, and bubble pipes (very good for breath 
control). 

Fifth, nature opportunities, such as sand, water, gardening, pets. 
Clover and dandelion blossoms lend themselves to various activities. 

The most interesting play-yard to a child is not always the one 
equipped with commercial apparatus but may rather be one with 
“home made” swings, seesaw, turning poles or rings, and a great 
many boxes, boards, rope, and wh: at many people “considered dis- 

carded material. Tin cans with rough edges hammered down are 
far more useful in sand to a young ‘child than many of the com- 
mercial toys. 

Material should be provided to care for the age development of 
the child. The child between the ages of 2 and. 4 years of age is 
in an individualistic period. He likes to be near others but not 
bi with them. He likes to play alone. The child of 4 and 5 

ars of age is more social and enters into small-group play. A 5- 
year-old child’s play is more purposeful and constructive and begins 
to show a sense of responsibility for the care of toys. 


MATERIAL FOR INSIDE PLAY 


Our experience showed us the advisability of dividing this type 
into two groups. 

(a) Material for school hours. 
(6) Material for out-of-school hours. 
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he . There are several reasons for this division. 
First, that the child may have a larger variety of material at a 
at. low cost. 


n- Second, young children soon tire of one thing. 
ve Third, some material adapts itself more readily to one situation 
than the other. 
ge Fourth, the space in which the material is to be used and the 
conditions under which they are to be used determine the material 
vs, to be used. 
Fifth, speech and speech reading should be used all day. A va- 
ce, riety of material and situations gives more opportunities. 
l- Sixth, there are times and conditions when it is necessary and 
advisable to have the group under direction, yet given freedom for 
re expression of ideas and the opportunity to move about. The floor, 
yl - small rugs, and a large assortment of educational material which is 


elastic in its possibilities meets this situation. 
Some material we found best suited to our needs and conditions, 
but not always limited to one time or the other. 
(a) Materials for school hours (some of this material was used 
ch for sense training, games, and directed use as well as for free ex- 
pression) : Large colored peg boards; large colored beads for string- 
ing; small colored beads for stringing; Bradley’s toy animals; insets, 


ny cups, wooden dolls, balls, eggs, etc.; puzzles, various types; Play- 
Is, skool Hammer, Nail; tower “rods, two sizes, two forms; Playskool 

tower, graduated squares, graduated rings; hollow square puzzle 
ch board; cube tray, eraduated cubes; Playtime Village Peg Board; 
nd Krazy Ikes Set; Tiny Tot assortment set; large peg board, “four size 


pegs; Ring Toss Game; Felt-O- Grahams; ’ Plasteline ; sticks, assorted 


ys, size and length; ardboard, assorted sizes; picture books; colored 

th parquetry tablets, large size; sewing spools, colored; blocks of vari- 
ous types; pull toys: small wagons; small wheelbarrows; bean bags, 

ts. balls; blackboard; crayolas; scissors, magazines, scrap books, ete. 

es. | Materials in combination give elastic ity of use, such as peg boards, 

ne large colored beads, parquetry blocks; sticks, parquetry tablets; 

ith small dolls, blocks, small wagons, spools, cards, dolls, sticks, ete. 

at B. Material for out of school hours: Dolls and furnis shings; trucks, 

is- large and small; dominoes (used as blocks); scissors, magazines; 

ire paper, scissors, paste; old clothes for dressing up; Kodak spools; 

m- sewing spools; soap bubbles, pipes, spools; cardboard boxes; la arge 
floor blocks; large balls; tenpins; wooden trains; newspaper, . kraft 

of paper; children’s personal toys from home, etc. 

is 

10t TESTS AND COMPARISONS 

he Various types of tests and comparisons were carried out over a 

ins period of 4 years in order to ascertain as nearly as possible the 


mental development of a preschool deaf child, also to determine if 
possible the measurable difference in interest, play activities, and 
personality development between a hearing and a deaf child of pre- 
school age and of the same chronological age. Nonlanguage tests 
ype and comparisons were used since the deaf child of preschool age has 
no understanding of language. These tests covered a range of sub- 
jects and activities. 
Intelligence tests were given by psychologists from the Institute 
of Juvenile Research of Chicago. The Merrill-Palmer and the non- 
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language items of the Minnesota preschool tests were given by the 
examiners to the pupils in the preschool department at the time of 
testing. 

The results of these two tests tallied very closely. On the Merrill- 
Palmer only one tested under 100 I. Q.; for the Minnesota preschool 
only four tested under 100 I. Q. The highest score in both tests 
were made by the same boy, 129 on the Minnesota and 122 on the 
Merrill-Palmer. Pupils doing average and above in school subjects 
rated higher in these tests than those doing below average work. 

The Pintner-Patterson test was given to pupils who had had 1 or 2 
years’ preschool training. These pupils had not been given any 
previous tests of this nature. 

On this test pupils with 2 years’ training made higher scores and 
were doing better school work than pupils with only 1 year of 
training, and who made the lower scores. The results compared 
favorably with the ability of the pupils to achieve in school sub- 
jects, with the exception of one boy rating 85 I. Q. who was doing 
very good average school work, and another boy rating 112 I. Q. w ho 
was doing poor ‘work. 

In addition to the foregoing, I would like to have in our new 
building the following and these I believe should also be in every 
preschool department. 

First. Plenty of room space. This to include a large room where 
the completed project work might be left for free play periods out- 
side of the regular school hours. (This of course applies only to a 
boarding school. ) 

Second. Material for projects is an activity program for the child 
between 5 and 614 years of age. This would include such material 
as hammer, saw, nails, boxes, “paint, material for sewing, etc. 

Third. All furnishing i in the rooms suitable to the age of the child. 

Fourth. Low cupboards for material where the child has access 
to all material. To get it out and to put it away. 

Fifth. For the boarding school, some day material indoors for 
the development of the large fundamental muscles. ‘This might in- 
clude low slides, teetertoter, or tricycles. 


DISCUSSION 
(By Axtce StrenGc, Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Miss Steng quoted the article “Why Nursery Education”, by Lois 
Hayden Meek, in Childhood Education, April 1935. 


The nursery school was established to study developmental needs of children 
2 to 4 years of age; to demonstrate practically a program which would incor- 
porate the best known practices in preventive medicine and health, education, 
and mental hygiene. We should have nursery schools only if they offer some- 
thing that children need and otherwise would not get. 

Sleep and rest, fresh air and exercise, nutrition and elimination are the 
prime health needs of preschool children. There is a need of periodic health 
examinations and immunization against smallpox and diphtheria. From the 
standpoint of nutrition preschool children have two needs—adequate diet and 
good eating habits. Nursery schools give children food that is adequate in 
dietary essentials at minimum cost. The general hygiene of the nursery school 
helps build good appetities and helps break down bad habits. It also helps 
mothers with the selection of adequate food and its cooking. 

In regard to educational activities, there are play activities, routine activities, 
and social experiences. Preschool children need opportunity for such activities 
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as climbing, balancing, pushing, pulling, lifting, rolling. They need the oppor- 
tunity for manipulation, construction building, molding, painting. It 
strengthens growing muscles and exercises motor abilities. Teach children 
understanding of materials and skill of manipulation. The children acquire 
poise, assurance, freedom from fear because they have control over the things 
around them. Also build up one of the essentials of mental hygiene—active 
dynamic interests in their world. 

Little children need equipment for their play, As they grow older they have 
more resources in themselves. Children of nursery school age need guidance 
in their play; their span of interest is short; their insight into possibilities is 
limited. They need suggestions for the next step. Routine activities of pre- 
school children are important for education as well as hygiene. They learn to 
adjust to routine and to expect the necessary activities. They gradually learn 
to do things for themselves. They gain independence which gives them assur- 
ance and poise and prevents resistance and negativism which so often come 
with inhibitions that accompany routines. 

Social experiences are important psychologically because they may have 
important behavior effects as the child grows older. To know how to approach 
another child to play with the same blocks without getting into trouble, to 
take turns, to share, to keep out of the way when someone is swinging, to help 
a younger child to follow the leader, to help a group of three or four, are a 
few social ways of behaving which a child must learn before he is 6. He 
needs to know adults outside the home, gradually to lose complete dependence 
on mother or father which can be so inhibitive to normal development. 

The child needs certain orderliness in procedure. They should prepare for 
changes. Adults should be consistent in their attitudes and behavior toward 
children. The child who never knows what to expect or who has too many 
adjustments to make builds up resistances and is often stubborn, shy, or afraid 
because of his own insecurities. Children need an environment which is sug- 
gestive of activity with freedom to act. If this is lacking, we find listless 
children or the naughty one who is into everything, the unhappy whining 
child with nothing to do, the rebellious boy whose activities have always 
been thwarted, the insecure timid child because things are too difficult for him. 

Children need sympathy, love, companionship. Where emotional security 
has been lacking we find children lonesome, unhappy, timid, jealous, belligerent. 
When affection has been unwise we find overdependent children, self-centered, 
selfish, spoiled. 

The nursery school should offer preparation for kindergartens by providing 
experiences for children from 2 to 4 on the level of their development. In the 
language department the nursery-school teacher has opportunity to increase 
vocabulary and check baby talk and enunciation. 


Miss Streng also quoted from the February 1935 New Outlook. 
DISCUSSION 


(By EstuHer C. Howe, Parker Practice School, Chicago, Ill.) 


Miss Howe told of the manner in which she encouraged the expres- 
sion of thoughts—that she told the children what she wanted them to 
say and what she thought they ought to say. She said one of the 
preschool teachers’ problems was that of teaching the right attitude; 
teaching the desire to express themselves, to cultivate this desire by 
providing a rich environment. 

Miss Howe said the teacher should try to understand what the 
child is thinking about—to learn the child’s own language. The 
teacher should go out into the playground and observe the children 
at play—watch one child for about 20 minutes and write down the 
actions of the child. One will have to write very fast to do the lat- 
ter; the child travels so quickly from one thing to another. Study 
the child, See what he or she is interested in. Give them a sense of 
freedom. If we try to make them do what we think they should do, 
they become inert and lifeless. They have extraordinary patience 
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and will follow your directions, but they are not expressing them- 
selves nor their ideas. Encourage them. Listen. The child will 
come in with something that is of little consequence to you but very 
much to him. Be appreciative. 

Miss Howe told of an incident which happened during the conven- 
tion. The group of children were passing the band at ‘the low ering 
of the flag. All were interested except Florence, a small girl of 
about 4. She was more interested in picking catalpa blossoms. This 
morning while going by the flagpole, most of the children rejoiced 
in the know ledge that the flag was up again; Florence picked more 

catalpa blossoms. She then w vanted to paint them. She refused red, 
blue, and the other colors, taking yellow and white. Miss Howe then 
showed the picture she had painted. 

In keeping with the idea of freedom, Miss Howe said the child 
should be encouraged to exchange ideas with other children, 


DISCUSSION 
(By Linpa K. Miter, Beidler School, Chicago, IIl.) 


Miss Miller read from her thesis for her master’s degree on 
“A Survey of Preschool Work for Deaf Children.” This was 
the first thesis to be done on the sub‘ect of preschool activities 
for the deaf. She said that most superintendents and principals 
were not enthusiastic about the plan because of the increased 
expenses incurred, in replies to a questionnaire. Teachers who 
had had contact with preschool deaf children felt that it had 
been worth the time and effort. The superintendents and _ prin- 
cipals said they also lacked experience and suitable accommodations 
as well as sufficient funds. Miss Miller said that in most cases the 
family history of deafness was unknown. Even the economic 
status of the family was not available in many cases. She said that 
in Ohio deaf children of 3 years of age or over were admitted by a 
statute which had been passed there. Most of the teachers agreed 
that preschool training was “very much worth while”, many of them 
emphasizing that fact. 


DISCUSSION 
(By Mrs. Mirprep P. BrockMeyer, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Mrs. Brockmeyer took the year’s charts of six children, giving 
their age, I. Q., voice, sense training, lip reading, and recognition. 
She traced the progress of each, telling something about reasons for 
the work; things the child wanted to do and ‘the like. She ac- 
counted for the unusual progress done one month as compared with 
the previous one because of changing ambitions and attitudes. She 
told of the work accomplished by each, the sounds, nouns, elements, 
lip reading, recognition. She told of their progress in numerical 
rec ognition. 

At the conclusion of her talk Mr. Cloud asked where the tests 
were secured to determine the I. Q. of children, whether or not they 
were standardized, and what they were based upon. Mrs. Brock- 
meyer replied they were based on performance and were the Randall’s 
Island tests. Miss Scyster spoke of the tests at the Illinois school, 
how two tests were used and the ratings were similar in that the 
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\- same number was below 100 and the same boy made the highest 
1 score—over 120. 
y The question then arose of contacts in kindergartens of deaf with 


children able to hear. The advantages and disadv antages were dis- 


\- cussed. Various cases were quoted “and the advisability remained 

g doubtful. At schools, when deaf children are spoken to and no 

f answer is given, the other children leave them alone. 

Ss 

d SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 

e 

l, SUBJECT MATTER 

n Leader: Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, principal, western Pennsylvania school, 
Pittsburgh, 

d ‘ en Miss Hilda Tillinghast, principal, Indiana school, Indianapolis, 
nad. 

Paper: How Much Are We Teaching When We Correct Mistakes In English 
or When We Scold Abou Them? Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, principal, 
western Pennsylvania school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Paper: Reading Deficiencies, Their Causes and Treatment, Mr. Roy G. Parks, 
California school, Berkeley, Calif. 

Paper: Arithmetic—What Are We Doing With It? Mr. Howard Quigley, 

n acting principal, Iowa school, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

S Discussion. 

s 

s READING DEFICIENCIES; THEIR CAUSES AND TREATMENT 

: (By Roy G. Parks, California School, Berkeley, Calif.) 

d The following paper was based on a study made at the California 

I School for the Deaf to determine if the deaf child experiences the 

S same difficulties as the normal child and if the same remedial 

e measures as applied to the hearing child would produce the same 

c results if applied to the deaf child. This accounts for the similarity 

it to the work that is being done in the public schools. 

‘ Reading is a term applied to a variety of ways of reacting to 

d printed words. Reading is not a single ability which is applied to 

n every situation. Re ading i in the fullest sense of the term is a great 
many abilities so developed that they enable a person to Teact 
according to the purpose for which they are reading. A fully 
developed reader may read a paragraph to select the central thought, 
to note all the details, or he may read with only a passing interest 
to get the general significance. He may read the paragraph - to 

or ° . 

5 follow a set of directions. He may read carefully and slowly analyz- 

- ing each phrase or word. This is not an exhaustive list of all the 

. purposes for which we may read a paragraph but illustrates some 

1 of the purposes which we may read a paragraph. 

h Different purposes of reading depend on highly complex reading 

- skills and habits. Some students may read well for certain purposes 

‘ but are seriously handicapped in others. In the study made last 

, fall and winter at the California School for the Deaf similar limita- 

z tions were observed and evidence even more convincing was found 

in the fact that intensive training which produced marked improve- 

y ment in one type of reading had little or no effect. on developing 

c another form of reading technique. In those studies it was apparent 

P that the only way to insure the development of certain types of read- 

, ing ability was to provide training in just those types. Each was 
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dependent upon the abilities which had to be built by specific 
practice, 

Although there are many types of reading skills, it does not follow 
that it is necessary to measure every one for purposes of diagnosis. 
There are a number of tests which indicate the strengths and weak- 
nesses sufficiently well for practical purposes. The Sangr en-Wilson 
Instructional Test in Reading and the Gray Team Test are examples 
of such tests. These tests are designed to measure skills, techniques, 
and acquired skills which are capable of further development. They 
are not arranged to gage the mental capacities of the child. 

In November the “Primary Reading Test by Allan J. Williams, 
and the Public School Achievement Test by Jacob C. Orleans were 
given to 50 intermediate pupils in the Colifornia School for the Deaf. 
They were given to classify the pupils according to their grade level 
in reading. These tests tested only achievement. They did not 
indicate weaknesses for the basis of other instruction. After giving 
the tests and scoring them, the pupils were classified according to 
their grade levels in reading. This was necessary, as the Sangren- 
Wilson Instructional Tests in Reading tests only the reading skills 
within a grade. The Sangren-Wilson Instructional Tests in Reading 
were given to make a more detailed study of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the pupils. The following table shows the results 
of those tests: 


Medium 

correct 
1; Recosnizing the meanings of words......................~......— 80. 62 
II OO a a a 67.5 
Beacon he COREE TROURNE se oi ice cnncccmnncannekeamemue 54. 5 
UI a a al 88.8 
a rn OI ek ck pee acca Rome estos 59. 22 
fae Es II isis nao erase te alae eenionci heen eames 90. 6 


It may be readily seen that some of the students are fairly compe- 
tent readers as far as reading for details is cone:rned and are seri- 
ously handicapped in selecting the central thought of a paragraph 
or getting the general significance of a paragraph. It will also be 
noted that recognizing the meaning of words and noting details in 
closely related, ‘also selecting the central thought and general signifi- 
cance. To analyze the results still further we find that 50 percent 
of the pupils are failing in three important phases of reading. It 
will also be noted that the results of these tests follow closely to the 
results of the tests and studies made by Professor Fusfeld, of Gallau- 
det College. In analyzing the individual cases almost all conceiv- 
able combinations were found. As we were not particularly inter- 
ested in individual case studies at this time, one class was selected 
to be given special instruction in the phases in which they were weak. 
They were given special instruction to find out if special training 
would overcome those weaknesses as shown in the tests. In May 
the class was given form B of the Sangren-Wilson Instructional 
Test in Reading. The following results were obtained: 


Medium 

correct 
1: Renoenizine the meanings: of Words...nn ~..-nniicenndecnncssnncnconn 63.3 
a RN PORN ag ssc esses le sis ce seg ai scar acts 79.5 
eer ns Pe EPO. TRON Na con bccacenakinmetencee meena een 84.5 
Cr TN he th cela baud eascaiuenniatuaiae nes bivtecasis Rederiet 93. 5 
arse Ni Sie és cm cits cee etc Sellen ebook a ea 91.6 
cree wee ORION a Sit ccanimnanacanimnnna masonic ). O 
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0 It was clearly apparent that the only way to insure development 
in any type of reading ability was to provide training in just that 
y type. Training in one ability had little or no effect on the develop- 


ment of another form of reading technique. It may be stated that 
‘ an overemphasis on any one particular phase may result in actual re- 


1 tardation in another phase. Specific practice in general significance 
5 of a paragraph resulted in a handicap in recognition of the meanings 
‘ of words. ; , 

y In order to have some basis for comparison, the rest of the pupils 


of the intermediate department were given the form B of the 
Sangren-Wilson test in reading. The results were as follows: 


Medium 
correct 


. meecoonigine the meanings of WOrdG. noc sien ee 87.5 
b SPORIGWVIIIEE CP CCUOUNS 5 oo cinta erwniendagieewomn saan aun S emeenoe 53.7 
L  Belectine the central ihevelt: nose eee a Cee 51.2 

Noting details ______ Seas case asl cee a Ea aa es oe ol ate ee ie Daas a 92.5 
i, <M I RUNNIN i et a le 62.5 
b RRR: ROD i i een eeon am aa aaa 85. 3 


This group of pupils was not given special instruction or practice 
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in the phases in which they were weak. The results were that at the 
end of the year they were still weak in the same phases of reading 
that they were weak in at the beginning of the year. To be certain 
they had gained in reading ability, but their weaknesses were not 
strengthened. 

Those pupils who showed serious retardation in reading were 
analyzed further to find the cause of retardation. Some of the 
causes were: (1) Inferior learning capacity, (2) defective vision, 
(3) narrow span of recognition, (4) ineffective eye movements, (5) 
inadequate vocabulary, (6) inadequate attention to content, (7) 
guessing versus recognition. 

The first two causes we have very little control over. However, 
- the latter five of those causes are due to the lack of acquisition of 

the skills of reading. 

By a narrow span of recognition is meant the ability to see only 
a few words at once. It can often be detected by slow rates of 
reading. C. T. Gray believes it is possible to remedy this condition 
by the use of flash cards, providing the training is begun before 
the fourth grade. He also thinks these exercises constitute a valuable 
practice in the primary grades and should be more nearly 
standardized. 

Ineffective eye movements are due to possibly word or meaning 
difficulties, to poor coordination of the eyes, poor instruction, to 
guessing, or to carelessness. As a rule, the eyes of a rapid reader 
are characterized by regular, rhythmical eye jumps across the page. 
At each stop the eye takes in two or more words. The progression 
from stop to stop is continuous and uniform. The characteristics 
of « slow reader, on the other hand, are short and jerky eye jumps 
with a fixation for each word and by regressive eye movements. 

Many of the difficulties, such as slow and uncertain comprehension, 
inability to grasp word units, and guessing may be due to inability to 
recognize without special study more than a small number of words 
and in slowness in perceiving those that are known. 

Guessing versus accurate recognition is caused by a limited vocabu- 
lary. Such disabilities may come about from developing too early 
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an extreme dependence on the content as a means of recognition of 
unfamiliar words. These disabilities may retard the deve slopme nt of 
the reading vocabulary and the ability to see words quickly and 
accurately. Slow reading, burdened with too many unfamiliar words, 
is one of the contributing causes. Not infrequently reading too fast 
causes the pupil’s w eakness for perception of word forms and results 
in a more or less inaccurate grasp of the thought. 

An efficient and economic program of remedial work depends on: 
(1) Individual diagnosis, (2) individual instructon, (3) thorough 

analysis and measurement. of individual improvement, (4) moti a- 
tion, (5) systematic remedial work, (6) realization of the fact that 
special habits cannot be formed from general teaching practices. 

What method or methods of instruction are best suited to reme- 
dial reading? <A survey of the materials of instruction will give an 
idea of the methods one uses. No method will be effective unless it 
may find adequate expression in an abundance of helpful material. 
Good teaching requires a clear view of objectives, standards of meas- 
urement, and a method of procedure, all of which are based on a 
specific philosophy of teaching reading. 

The principle upon which remedial reading was based on in the 
California School for the Deaf was “much easy reading.” Easy 
reading material provided for success in reading. Ability to do 
something well in reading stimulated reading interests. With in- 
creased interests we got increased application. Compare the psycho- 
logical effect of a child being able to read with ease and fluency to 
a child that labors through all his work with difficulty. The point 
to be emphasized is that with much easy reading with slow advance 
in difficulty the opportunity for success and happiness to all the 
students was provided. 

The foundation of the whole plan was simply a matter of read- 
justment of materials. With slow pupils words must be read over 
and over, in simple sentences that sustain interest, in order to build 
a foundation. 

In agreement with the principles advanced by Dr. Gates, skill in 
the use of context to determine a new word or recall one forgotten 
is probably one of the most effective ability in word recognition a 
child may acquire. If a child is reading along with ease, the mo- 
mentum of understanding aids in making a hurdle over a hard spot. 
Reading as a thought-getting process is kept as a watch word from 
the beginning. In other words, the gain will probably be much 
greater than struggling with a half page that presents the same 
number of new words. 

The amount of word repetition is another important factor to 
take into consideration. Standards have been set and are being 
revised and modified. Some readers have standards of not more 
than three new words per page. A low number of different words 
used in the entire book naturally gives a greater average use of each 
word. This is important but misleading unless the very important 
factor of frequent and regular recurrence of required words has 
been given ample provision. Several studies in measuring the diffi- 
culties of material in terms of new words have been made. Scott- 
l’oresome Publishing Co. has recently had a study made of the 
most commonly used 14 preprimers. Dr. J. A. Hockett, lecturer in 
the University of California, has just completed a similar study 
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on the most commonly used first-grade readers. It is obviously les: 
significant to check the total number of new words than to note the 
number to the relation to the total running words; that is, the ratic 
of new to total words. 

In the selection of material the teacher must decide upon the prin- 
ciple to be developed and then choose her material accordingly. The 
significance of the intelligent choice of materials to use can hardly 
be over emphasized. Difficulties in reading are not necessarily a 
mark of limited mental ability. Many normal and even superior 
children experience difficulties if books of proper vocabulary diffi- 
culty are not chosen. Probably no other problem engaging the prin- 
cipal or supervising teacher will be more productive of more satis- 
factory results in the reduction of retardation than careful selection 
of materials to make the steps in learning to read easy. It is essen- 
tially an important feature of the reading program in all schools 
and requires a great deal more attention than we have given in the 
past. 


ARITHMETIC—WHAT ARE WE DOING WITH IT? 


(By Howarp M. Quictrey, Iowa school, Council Bluffs, Iowa) 


It was my pleasure to visit one of our larger schools for the deaf 
last fall. My guide and I had a splendid time going from class to 
class and observing the excellent speech and language work being 
done. We began with the first-year pupils and progressed from 
grade to grade. Passing from one class to another I happened to 
notice that one of the doors to a classroom was marked “Arithmetic 
5A.” Being interested in the subject of arithmetic, I expressed a 
desire to see some of the work being done in that class. My guide 
took me in with reluctance, explaining meanwhile that arithmetic was 
not regarded as very important in the curriculum—that language 
was given the majority of attention. I was given to feel that the 
school would be better off it if the arithmetic were made obsolete 
so that more time could be spent on language. 

My experience visiting this school and others have set me to won- 
dering how much importance is attached to the teaching of arithme- 
tic in our institutions. When I was asked if I would take part in 
the subject-matter program here, I thought I might expand this idea. 
I turned to the Annals, that literary mirror which reflects the cur- 
rent thought of the educators of the deaf, and from our library I 
carried to my office 15 volumes, all the issues from 1920 to the present 
time. With the anticipation of reading a great amount of material 
on arithmetic you can imagine my surprise to find only seven articles, 
five of them quite short ones. In contrast, I won’t attempt to state 
the number of articles that centered around language. 

I think language and its related subjects are ‘by ‘far the most im- 
pee tant aspects of our instruction. And I think arithmetic is the 

econd most important aspect. Because I believe that, I am making 
the subject of arithmetic my contributicn to this subject- matter 
program. I want to justify, if I can, the expenditure of more time 
and thought on the subject, and to point the way to clearer objec- 
tives to be reached. My point of view, therefore, is not from the 
teaching standpoint, but from the supervisory, or administrative 
standpoint. 
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I will not bore you with the time-worn reasons why arithmetic 
should be taught, important as they are. Suffice it to say that in 
our everyday lives we are constantly meeting some problem demand- 
ing the use of arithmetic skills. I believe, however, that there are 
two very specific reasons why arithmetic in our schools should receive 
more attention than it appears to receive at present. The first of 
these lies in the establishment of high-school departments in our 
schools for the deaf, and the second is the rising requirements for : 

t 
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entrance into Gallaudet College. At present there are two accredited 
secondary departments among the schools for the deaf. There are 
some high schools in the process of being established, and there are 
some being planned. The inevitable trend is toward a secondary 
department in those schools with enrollments large enough to sup- 
port such additions of instructional units. This fact has an im- 
portant part to play in our attitude toward arithmetic. The time 
has not yet come when algebra and geometry can be thrown out of 
the secondary curriculum. In the great majority of secondary 
schools both algebra and geometry are required for graduation. 
For the successful completion of algebra and geometry courses a 
good foundation in arithmetic is indispensable. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the pupil at the end of the eighth grade, or the eleventh 
year, if the school is on the 15-year basis, should have completed 
the ordinary course in arithmetic demanded of the public-school 
pupils preparatory to their taking up the study of algebra and 
geometry. I should say here, in passing, that it is a matter for the 
school administration to decide whether the pupils take algebra in 
the ninth, tenth, or eleventh grade of the secondary department, thus 
affording an opportunity, if desired, for additional instruction in 
arithmetic. Such instruction, however, cannot be counted toward 
graduation. 

Not only must algebra and geometry be considered, but also general 
science, required in the ninth grade, biology, required in the tenth 
grade, and chemistry, required in the eleventh grade. Without a 
good foundation in arithmetic some of the most important subjects 
in the high school must necessarily be crippled. 

One of the most prominent examinations for entrance into Gal- 
laudet College is that in arithmetic. Much weight is given to the 
pupil’s powers of analyzing a problem, and in arranging his think- 
ing processes so that he arrives at the correct solution in a logical 
manner. Many of Gallaudet’s courses are highly dependent upon a 
good foundation in arithmetic. Gallaudet’s requirements for admis- 
sion can be raised only as the educational attainments of its candi- 
dates are raised. 

We see, thus, that in addition to the commonly accepted reasons for 
teaching arithmetic, there are two very definite goals to reach in 
our arithmetic instruction. First, we must prepare our pupils so 
that they can successfully handle the high-school subjects or, in 
other words, we must deduce to a minimum the scholastic gap that 
frequently exists between the eighth and the ninth grades in schools 
operating on the secondary basis. Second, we can do our part in 
helping to raise the entrance requirements into Gallaudet by prepar- 
ing more thoroughly our pupils in certain vital subjects. 

I may seem to take much for granted in my justification for teach- | 
ing arithmetic more competently in our institutions. Perhaps the ’ 
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representatives here this afternoon of schools with secondary de- 
partments are so few that I am addressing a decided minority. Yet 
IT am sure that those few will stand with me in my assertions. The 
high school is a thing of the near future. In it our pupils cannot 
spend 2 or 3 years to complet e a 1-year course in algebra or geometry. 
Cheir preparation must be as complete as we can possibly make it. 

Viewing the subject from another angle, what components make 
up the pattern of arithmetic instruction in our school? First of all, 
the deaf child himself. It is doubtful if the fundamental skills in 
arithmetic need to be presented in a different manner from the 
way they are presented in the public schools, with allowance made, 
of course, for the lack of speech. There is only one way to handle 
effectively the multiplication tables and that is to memorize them. 
Because a child is deaf does not excuse him from the labor of learn- 
ing all his tables, nor does it make it more excusable for his teacher 
to do all his work for him. Until he knows his tables he might 
as well give up his future prospects in arithmetic. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see a pupil, almost grown, and in the advanced 
department of the school, unable to give the correct answer to five 
times nine without counting on his fingers. Some cannot arrive 
at the correct result even then. 

Second, the teaching staff. It is taken for granted that the teacher 
of arithmetic, to be successful, must be acquainted with her subject, 
must be resourceful with her ideas for presenting the subject, and 
must be able to cover during the year the required amount of work. 

Third, the administrative officers, the supervising teachers and 
the principal. Do they check the work being done as frequently 
as they should? And do they condone the practice of allowing 
a pupil to slide along, year after year, when his knowledge of 
arithmetic is obviously very limited ? 

Fourth, our textbooks. I have heard administrators in our schools 
say that they don’t believe in buying textbooks—that the teachers 
should write their own texts. U ndoubtedly such statements could 
be well argued 35 or 40 years ago, when a good textbook was a rare 
thing. But nowadays, when publishers go to educators to write 
their texts, we would find it indeed difficult to write our own books 
and produce better material than that already provided. A teacher 
is hired to teach, not to write texts. And there are so many splen- 
did books in arithmetic now. It isn’t necessary to use books of 
several different authors for grades 2 to 8, for one author can pro- 
vide books in a well organized, well graded arrangement for use 
through the entire elementary school. The task of the administrator 
and of his teachers is to choose the book best adapted to the needs 
of the school. 

Fifth, the course of study. As a locomotive needs rails, so a school 
needs a course of study. It is the tool with which the supervising 
teachers and the principal are able to shape the subject matter into 
a unified whole. It is the troll line to which are attached the units 
of instruction to catch that elusive commodity, a well-rounded edu- 
‘ation. What school can be without one? 

We have then, in most of our schools, all the equipment needed. 
What are we doing with it? 

Last fall we wanted to see if we were doing all we could to make 
our arithmetic instruction the most effective, so we devised a simple 
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test consisting of 78 problems in simple multiplication—problems 
taken directly from the tables, but in irregular order. This test 
was given to the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
arithmetic classes, with instructions to work as many of the prob- 
lems as possible within a 10-minute period, and to be careful to place 
the correct answer opposite each problem. We thus obtained an 
idea of the speed and accuracy of the pupil’s work. The results, 
when tabulated, were anything but encouraging. Many scores were 
very low. The average number of problems correct per pupil in 
the poorest class showed only 34 of the 78 problems correctly an- 
swered. The average number of problems correct per pupil in the 
best class showed 75 of the 78 problems correctly answered. 

Following this test each teacher of arithmetic devised systematic 
drills for learning the multiplication tables. These drills were used 
15 to 30 minutes per week, as a regular part of the classroom in- 
struction for almost 2 months. A great many varieties were used, 
but the purpose of all of them was uniform. A test similar to the 
first one was then given. As a result of the drills some classes im- 
proved 50 percent and practically all of them showed a marked im- 
provement over the results of the previous test. No extra time was 
taken—no extra equipment was needed, and no part of the instruc- 
tion was hampered by this project. The learning of the multiplica- 
tion tables is only one of the many basic skills that pupils must 
acquire. A more thorough attempt to see that the pupils acquire 
these fundamentals will undoubtedly save both teachers and pupils 
much grief later on. 

Supplementary to this test we undertook to list the common errors 
found in the arithmetic classes during our observation periods. The 
experiences our algebra and geometry instructors have had in their 
teaching since we inaugurated the high-school classes have shown 
us that there is something lacking in the instruction of the pupils 
before they reach the ninth grade. I have here listed in outline 
form the outstanding peculiarities we encountered, many of which 
ae of arithmetic will recognize. 

Subtraction of the smaller number from the larger, whether in 
hice same order or not: 





Example: 62 
—38 


36 
2. Division of a smaller number by a larger one: 
Example: 18+24= 


3. Unnecessary work: 


Example: 
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5 4. Careless errors: 

t . 

2 Example: 6s =5° 

: "4 +t 

. ; 3° 

1 "-_ "4 

? ” 

> 9? 

L “4 

5. Failure to understand what is given and what is granted in 
: language problems: 

, ixample: If a bushel of peanuts has 64 pints, how many pints 
{ have two bushels ? 

4 64x 2=128 bushels. 

’ 6. Failure to use units: 

» 

: Example: A boy rows a boat 9 miles and another boy rows a 
s boat 4 miles. How far did both boys row? 

; 9 miles+4 miles=13. 

Multiplying feet by inches to get feet or adding min- 
; utes and hours to get hours. 

5 7. Inability to work from what is known to the unknown: 

; Example: Write the rule for changing a fraction to a decimal. 
: The pupil tries to remember the language, and fails 
. to connect the mechanical knowledge of changing 
; 4 to .25, which he knows, with the language of 
: which he is uncertain. 

| 8. Failure to estimate the value of the answer. 

; 9. Inability to decide what method to use in solving a problem. 
10. Dividing from right to left in short division. 

11. Inability to distinguish the signs of the four fundamental 


operations. 
12. Failure to see in division the value of the remainder in com- 
parison to the divisor. 


Example: 21+3=6, 3R 


13. Borrowing for subtraction when there is nothing to borrow, 
and subtracting a number from a smaller number: 


Example: 24 
—42 
82 

= Lack of the ability to work simple problems in the head. 

. Inability to name each part of a process (knowledge of math- 
im ical vocabulary). 

16. Failure to check each problem. 

These errors provide targets to shoot at. The little test on the 
multiplication tables was only one of many that can be devised. It 
does not take long to discover the weakness of a class, and in many 
cases it takes only a little longer to cure those weaknesses. 


69056—36——-16 
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So what? You might well say that. Methods and devices exist 
by the hundred. Each year in the Grade Teacher, the Instructor, 


and other professional magazines one reads of new ways of present- 
ing certain arithmetic skills. Mr. Sensenig, in his splendid paper 
delivered at the Winnipeg convention, went into detail explaining 
the methods of presenting various phases of arithmetic instruction. 
Fivery teacher of arithmetic has her own charts, drills, and games. 
The question remains, What are we doing with arithmetic? Are we 
giving to it the attention it deserves, and are we preparing our pupils 
for the advanced work that is becoming more and more their oppor- | 
tunity? It is a problem for all of us. | 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH AND SPEECH READING 


Leader: Miss Bessie N. Leonard, principal Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Advanced group leader: Miss Dorothy M. Morris, Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

The Use of Humor in the Speech Reading Period. Miss Dorothy M. Morris, 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.; Mr. Francis W. Doyle, Dlinois School, 
Jacksonville, Il. 

Discussion. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Presiding: Mr. Alvin E. Pope, president of the convention. 


Thursday evening, June 20, 7 p. m., 1935 


The meeting was called to order in the dining room immediately 
after dinner, at 7 o’clock. 

The Cuatrman. The meeting will please come to order. As pre- 
viously announced a business session of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will now be held. First, we shall proceed 
with the election of officers. 

The first order of business is the election of a president for the 
coming biennial period. 

Dr. Hatz. Mr. Chairman, there is one member of this convention 
who occupies a place by himself on account of his length of service 
and the work that he has done for it these many years. He is fa- 
miliar with all the details of the convention, and now he is the man 
who should be placed in office as president. I therefore nominate 
Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York, as president of the convention for 
the coming term. [Applause. | 

(Nomination seconded; motion that nominations be closed, sec- 
onded and carried; Dr. Taylor unanimously elected.) 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Harris Taylor is unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the convention. 

Now we will proceed with the election of vice president. 

Mr. Franx Drices. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I had 
the honor of serving as vice president of this convention, and I 
realize the duties that fall upon that office. They are largely the 
preparation of the program of your next convention. I have in mind 
a man who has had a great deal of experience in this convention and 
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in other conventions, who would make you a splendid program chair- 
man. I have the very great honor of nominating for the office of 
vice president, Superintendent Ignatius Bjorlee, of Maryland. 
[ Applause. | 

(Nomination seconded; motion to close nominations, seconded 
and carried; Dr. Bjorlee elected unanimously. ) 

The Cuarrman. Nominations are in order for the secretary. 

Mr. A. L. Brown. I would like to place in nomination a gentle- 
man and we all kuow he is perfectly capable of taking care of that 
position. I would like to present in nomination Mr. Elwood Steven- 
son, of California. [Applause. ] 

(Nomination seconded ; motion to close nominations, seconded and 
carried; Mr. Stevenson elected unanimously.) 

The CHarrman. The next nomination in order is for treasurer. 

Mr. Coats, of Missouri. I want to place in nomination the present 
treasurer for reelection, Mr. Odie W. Underhill, of North Carolina. 
[Applause. | 

(Mr. Underhill elected unanimously.) 

The Cuatrman. Now we have the board to elect. 

Mr. Stevenson. I would like to present the name of one whom we 
all know, Mr. Dan Cloud. [Applause. | 

(Motion seconded and carried unanimously.) 

A Memprr. I take great pleasure in nominating for one of the 
members of the board Dr. Settles, of Florida. [ Applause. | 

(Motion seconded and carried "unanimously. ) 

The Cuarrman. There is another member to be elected to the 
board. 

Dr. Taytor. Miss Josephine Bennett who is very timid, requests 
me to represent her in presenting the name of Mrs. Rachel Dawes 
Davies for this position. [Applause. | 

(Motion seconded and carried unanimously.) 

The Cuarrman. That closes the election of officers for the con- 
vention. We have one more item. We have a committee on nomina- 
tions for the leaders. The secretary, Mr. Fusfeld, has the report of 
the committee, 

Mr. Fusretp. Mr. President, I have the honor of submitting a 
report of the nominating committee of the following for committee 
leaders. 

(Mr. Fusfeld then read the report.) 

(The following names were then placed in nomination, voted on 
individually, and each carried unanimously, for the positions 
indicated. ) 

Miss Margaret Bodycomb, of Pennsylvania, leader of department 
of supervision; Mrs. Mildred P. Brockmeyer, of St. Louis, Mo., leader 
of preschool and kindergarten; Mrs. Edna Long Wolf, of California, 
speech development ; Miss Margaret S. Kent, of Maryland, curricular 
training and rhythm; Mr. Charles E. MacDonald, of British Colum- 
bia School, Vancouver, curricular content; Mr. Tom L. Anderson, 
of Iowa, vocational and art; Mr. Burton W. Driggs, of North Dakota, 
health and physical education; Mr. A. C. Manning, of western Penn- 
sylvania, social and character training; Mr. Tobias Brill, of New 
Jersey, publication. 

The ‘on HAIRMAN. Now there is one other matter to come before us. 
You may want more time to consider it and that is the changing of 
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the name of the association. If it is delayed now, it means 2 years’ 
delay. The name, “Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,” 
is not just correct because a convention means one meeting, and we 
have a continuous program of activities. Several names have been 
suggested. Has anyone a name to propose? One name suggested 
was “Association of American Educators of the Deaf.” 

Mr, Franx Drices: Mr. President, I suggest a name, American 
Association of Educators of the Deaf. 

The Cuatrman. Any second ? 

Mr. Srevenson. I would like to suggest the title American Educa- 
tional Association for the Deaf. 

The Cuarrman. Two names have been proposed. 

Dr. Taytor. Mr. President, I suggest the name of American Edu- 
cators of the Deaf. 

The Cuatrman. Three names have been proposed. Has anyone 
any comments to make on these three names? American Association 
of Educators of the Deaf, American Educational Association for the 
Deaf, and American Educators of the Deaf. 

Dr. Hatz. Mr. Chairman, I believe very strongly in making this 
title as simple as possible, If we are going to make a change that is 
desirable, I move that the constitution of the society be changed so 
that the name shall read according to Dr. Taylor’s motion, Ameri- 
can Educators of the Deaf. This is an organization which has been 
incorporated by act of Congress. We will have to change the con- 
stitution and ask that this change be substituted. Therefore I move 
first, if you will allow the two motions together, that Dr. Taylor’s 
suggestion be adopted, and that the executive committee be em- 
powered to have the articles of incorporation changed so as to have 
that name substituted for the present name. 

The Cuatrman. You have heard the motion, first that the name 
American Educators of the Deaf be adopted; second, that the 
executive committee be empowered to make arrangements for the 
change of the name through an act of Congress. Does anyone have 
any remarks? 

Dr. Bsorter. I have given this subject of name very careful con- 
sideration and it seems to me that the name American Educators of 
the Deaf is all too inclusive. We are an organization, and every one 
who is connected with the education of the deaf would fall in under 
the proposed title. In our profession we now have the association, 
the conference, the convention, and the society. We all speak in 
these abbreviated terms and are clearly understood. This would no 
longer be the case if the proposed name is adopted. I wonder if we 
are ready to vote at this time? 

Perhaps someone would move that the question be left with the 
executive committee for further consideration. 

Dr. Buarrner. I would suggest that a committee be appointed, 
or that it be left with the executive committee and that we do not pass 
a resolution making a permanent change here tonight. 

I am inclined to agree with Dr. Bjorlee that The American Edu- 
cators of the Deaf doesn’t mean an organization. There is no term 
there to indicate that it is an organization, and I think there should 
be a term there to indicate that it is an organization. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Blattner, may I inform you that it was re- 
ferred to the executive committee at a former meeting and the execu- 
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tive committee has passed on it and endorsed the name that Dr. 
Taylor recommended. It has been before this body for several 
years. If anyone thinks that the name as approved is not adequate, 
we'd like to settle it now. This isn’t anything new. 

Mr. Drices. Mr. President, I feel sure that Dr. Bjorlee’s remarks 
are quite pertinent to this question. I feel sure that Dr. Blattner’s 
remarks are quite pertinent to it. It must be an association or a 
convention or a society or something. The National Education 
Association is our N. E. A. But it is an association. Just the fact 
that we say that we are the American Educators of the Deaf doesn’t 
make us an association or doesn’t mean anything so far as an asso- 
ciation or group or a body of people is concerned. We must be a 
society or an organization of some sort, and that should be indicated 
in our name. 

The Cuatmrman. Any further remarks? There is a motion before 
the house that the name American Educators of the Deaf be adopted. 

Mr. McManaway. May I offer a suggestion, not a motion or a 
substitute, but a very simple grouping of words, the Society of Amer- 
ican Educators of the Deaf would perhaps meet all objections, in- 
cluding most of the name that is given and addin, ‘he word 
“Society.” 

Mr. Drices. Mr. President, I move you as a substitute motion, that 
the executive committee of this association be empowered to have the 
name of this association changed by act of Congress to American 
Association of Educators of the Deaf, a substitute motion to Dr. 
Hall’s. 

(Motion seconded by Dr. Blattner.) 

The CuHatrman. It is moved and seconded that a substitute motion 
be made and that the name read American Association of Educators 
of the Deaf. That is inserting the word “Association” in Dr. Hall’s 
motion. 

Dr. Taytor. Mr. President, my objection to that is that we have 
—- Association and that is as far as the average person ever 
goes in describing it, the American Association to Promote the 
Renchice of Speech to the Deaf. If you have had to use that as 
long as I did, and as long as Mr. McManaway did, you can appre- 
ciate the necessity of having the distinguishing society, if you must, 
or someth'ng of that kind, instead of association, because you will 
have two American Associations. You'll have to go on and explain 
what American Association you have in mind. 

Mr. Croup. Mr. President, I should like to offer another substitute 
motion; that the whole matter be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Dricges. I second the motion. 

Mr. CuHarrman. It is moved and seconded that all motions before 
the house be la‘d upon the table. All in favor say aye. 

(The motion was carried without dissenting vote.) 

The Cuarrman. The motion is carried. Is there any other busi- 
ness to come before the meeting”? 

Mr. Epmisten W. Ixes. May I bring to your attention on behalf 
of Mr. Skyberg, your retiring secretary, a matter in regard to the 
teachers’ agency carried on by the convention? That matter has 
shown some duplication of work through the several years, and it 
has been thought that perhaps the work could better be done and 
more logically placed in the hands of a certification committee of the 
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conference of executives. I therefore move that the teachers’ agency 
now conducted by the convention be transferred over to and consoli- 
dated with the certification of teachers by the teachers’ certification 
committee of the conference of executives. 

The Cuatrman. You have heard the motion, is there a second? 

(Motion seconded.) 

Dr. Bsortesr. I think there are two members who can speak from 
experience on this subject. One is Mr. Frank M. Driggs who as 
secretary of the convention, was in charge of the teachers’ agency 
when same was established and he continued with the work for several 
years. The speaker, who succeeded Mr. Driggs, served in this 
capacity for 13 years. The chief duty of the secretary between con- 
ventions has been to take care of the teachers’ agency, and it seems 
to be the logical place for it is with the organization in charge of the 
meeting at which teachers are present. We do not have the power to 
place this responsibility upon the certification committee. I see no 
special connection between the functions of the two committees and 
doubt that a certification committee should act as a placement bureau. 

Mr. Fusrexp. Mr. President, I move that the motion be laid on the 
table. 

(The motion was properly seconded and carried.) 

(A report by the auditing committee was given:) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


The committee has examined the records of the finances of the convention 
and has found them to be correct. 


Respectfully submitted. Burton W. Datccs, 


L. A. DIVINE, 
Byron B. BURNEs, 
Auditing committee. 


The CuHarmmnan. If there is no other business to attend to, we will 
adjourn. 
(Whereupon the meeting adjourned at 7:30 p. m.) 


Demonstration by pupils 


8 p. m.: Demonstration of physical education by the pupils of the Llinois 
School for the Deaf. Mrs. Emma Soliberger Johnson and Mr. Charles C. Mar- 
shall, instructors. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 8:15-11:15 A. M. 


8: 15-9 a. m.: 
Preschool Activities, by Miss Margaret Scyster, teacher Illinois School for 
the Deaf. 
Teletactor, by Miss Alice Plouer, teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf. 
Selecting Proper Words, by Mr. Harry L. Welty, supervising teacher, 
Nebraska School for the Deaf. 
9-9:45 a. m.: 
Preschool Activities, by Miss Esther C. Howes, teacher, Parker Practice 
Day School. 
Silent Reading With Third Year Pupils, by Miss Josephine Bennett, teacher, 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 
Intermediate Work, by Miss Evelyn Lynes, teacher, Missouri School for 
the Deaf. 
9: 45-10: 30 a. m.: 
Presentation and Development of Language Through Story Work Using 
Toys and Other Objects, by Miss Marcella Collins, teacher, Lexington 
School for the Deaf. 
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Experience Arithmetic in the Primary Grades, by Mrs. Ota Blankenship, 

teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf. 
10: 30-11:15 a. m.: 

Advanced Speech Reading, by Miss Dorothy M. Morris, teacher, Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 

Beginning Geography, by Miss Alyce Thomas, teacher, Illinois School for the 
Deaf. 

Initial Combinations, by Mr. Alan Yale Crouter, teacher, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf: 


. How produced. 

. PL, FL, CL, SL charts, and L in final combinations, 
. PR, FR, CR, THR, TR charts. 

. BR, GR charts. DR charts. 

TW, SW charts. 

. SM, SN charts. 


OUR OOH 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 9:30-11:15 A. M. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND ART 


Leader: Dr. E. A. Gruver, superintendent, Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Presiding: Mr. Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal, Iowa School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Moving pictures of vocational work at the Iowa School. 

Report of the vocational section, resolutions committee. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE VOCATIONAL SECTION 


Whereas the best interests of the deaf child can be served only by training 
them to become self-supporting citizens, and 

Whereas at the present time the deaf are seriously handicapped in the 
search for employment, and 

Whereas we believe that adequate vocational training will materially assist 
the deaf to eventually overcome prejudice and open the way to wider employ- 
ment of deaf workers, be it 

Resolved, that we, the vocational section of the Convention of American In- 
structors for the Deaf, do hereby request that the executive committee of the 
convention sponsor and support such research and endorse such speedy action 
as may be necessary to improve the vocational work in schools for the deaf. 

Whereas vocational training in schools for the deaf is of vital importance, 
be it. 

Resolved, that we, as a group and as individuals, pledge our best efforts to 
the advancement of such training toward perfection. 

Whereas there is a dearth of printed material suited to the needs of voca- 
tional classroom instruction in schools for the deaf, be it 

Resolved, That we appeal to all vocational teachers to contribute the best of 
their prepared lesson material to the American curriculum committee for in- 
dustrial education for classification and possible publication for the use of all. 

Whereas boys as well as girls need direction and guidance in preparation 
for maintaining a satisfactory home life, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that a course in home economics and house- 
hold mechanics for boys be included in the vocational curriculum. 

Whereas Mr. T. L. Anderson has given much time and thought to a pro- 
posed classification of vocational training as given in American schools for the 
deaf, and 

Whereas we feel that the form of this classification is satisfactory although 
incomplete as to details, be it 

Resolved, That we accept the list as prepared with the understanding that 
details be left to Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld and Mr. T. L. Anderson for adjustment 
before submitting the list to the executive committee; and be it 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of Mr. Anderson’s labor. 

Whereas John E. Travis, long a friend of the deaf and an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of this section, has retired from the profession, be it 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Travis our thanks for the good work he 
has done and our best wishes for a future of ease and enjoyment. 
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Whereas the general-shop idea has been advanced as a possible solution of 
our vocational problem, be it 
Resolved, That it is the judgment of this assembly, after due consideration, 
that the general shop would be of value to us in prevocational work 
Whereas every school has some retarded pupils who are unable to advance 
in the academic courses, and therefore become a problem, be it 
Resolved, That we strongly urge the development of a special course of study 
that will give such pupils added vocational work and a broader opportunity, 
where a full special course leading to a vocational certificate cannot be offered 
them. 
Whereas we believe that the relation between academic and vocational work 
can be closer allied to the advantage of both, be it 
Resolved, That we appeal to the profession generally for a better understand- 
ing of our efforts to improve the practical education of our deaf children, 
Whereas the Vocational Teacher was compelled to suspend publication be- 
-ause of adverse conditions and nonsupport, be it 
Resolved, That we appeal to the executive committee, the profession as a 
whole, and all others interested for aid in reestablishing and maintaining this 
valuable publication. 
ARTHUR H. Norris, Chairman. 
AMELIA BROOKS. 
JoHN T. BoatwrRIGHT. 


GENERAL SESSION, 11:15 A. M.12:30 P. M. 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


Presiding: Dr. Max A. Goldstein, president. 

Rhythm band: Pupils of the Illinois Sthool for the Deaf, conducted by Miss 
Eva Williams. 

Address: Progress Through Research and Cooperation, Dr. Clarence P. 
McClelland, president MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Paper: Utilization of Residual Hearing, Mr. Clarence D, O’Connor, superin- 
tendent Lexington School, New York, N. Y. (Paper read by Miss Jessie Skinner 
of Central Institute. ) 

-aper: Rhythmic Play: Mrs. Owen G. Young, director, Nursery School for 
Hard of Hearing Children, New York, N. Y. (Paper read by Miss Ruth Paxson, 
Fremont, Ohio.) 


PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH AND COOPERATION 


(By CLARENCE P. McCLELLAND, president, MacMurray College for Women, 
Jacksonville, Ill.) 


It gives me great pleasure to be present at this general session of 
your convention, and I count it an honor to have been assigned a 
small part on your program. 

As president of MacMurray College I am happy to greet you as 
fellow workers in the greatest of all enterprises—the education of 
youth. The relation between MacMurray College and the Illinois 
School for the Deaf has always been intimate. The supervising 
teacher of this school, Miss Amelia DeMotte, is the daughter of 
Dr. William H. DeMotte, who was president of MacMurray College 
from 1868 to 1875. From MacMurray College Dr. DeMotte went 
to Wisconsin to become superintendent of the school for the deaf 
in that State, and later he was for many years the superintendent of 
the State School for the Deaf in Indianapolis. Of the present fac- 
ulty of the Illinois School for the Deaf, 26 members have been 
students at MacMurray College. And it is also interesting to know 
that at least eight of our alumnae are teaching in schools for the 
deaf in other parts of the country. 

Even a casual observer of what has been taking place at this con- 
vention realizes that there would be no more appropriate theme for 
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the program than the one which was selected. The spirit of this con- 
vention is quite obviously progressive. It is also very evident that 
the atmosphere and expectancy of progress here is the direct result 
of the research which is being carried on under the auspices of the 
various organizations which compose the conference and of the ear- 
nest cooperation of these organizations and of the many individual 
teachers and administrators who are in attendance or who, while 
not present, have been busy through the years, putting into practice 
the principles and methods discove! ed, or at least emphasized, in the 
investigations and deliberations of this body. 

What you mean by research indicates a certain attitude of mind 
and a certain method of study which are quite characteristic of the 
age in which we live. I often think that the question mark might 
well be taken as symbolic of the modern mood and as a representation 
of our spirit as Americans. We really are inquirers; we are busy 
raising questions concerning the “how” and “why” of things; we are 
trying to find the right answers to many problems—great and 
small—and this, to me, isa very hopeful sign. It is, as your theme 
suggests, a sign of progress. Without it we can never have the 
wo Id we want or have a world which is fit to live in. 

Henry Adams was one of the most remarkable men we have pro- 
duced in America. In The Education of Henry Adams, which 
has already become a classic, he records how, for a few years, he 
taught at Harvard, where his ‘methods were not at all ordinary. "He 
tells us that, as a professor, he never professed, but he and his stu- 
dents went vigorously at the job of raising questions and trying to 
answer them. With regard to his technique, “nothing could be more 
perfect,” he says. “As ‘pedi igogy, nothing could be more triumphant. 
The boys worked like rabbits, “and dug holes all over the field of 
archaic society; no difficulty stopped them; unknown languages 
yielded before their attack, and customary law became as familiar as 
the police court; undoubtedly, they learned after a fashion to chase 
an idea like a hare, through a thicket of obscure facts, as they were 
likely to meet at the bar.” It is good to reflect that this method 
is not uncommon in our colleges today. 

Surely, none of us should minimize the importance of inquiry. 
Civilization itself is the result of the questionings of men. To illus- 
trate: One hund:ed thousand years ago, more or less, primitive man 
raised some questions about fire. Perhaps he had seen fire spring 
from a lightning bolt; he may have produced it accidentally by strik- 
ing a spark from flint ; but, at any rate, he questioned its nature, and 
also its uses. It was not long before he found that fire would warm 
his body and cook his food, and, as time went on, that it would glaze 
his earthenware, synthesize his bronze, refine his gold, extract his 
iron from its ore, temper his steel. 

By questioning, Copernicus and Galileo learned about the solar 
system, and Newton discovered the laws of gravitation. Later, 100 
years or so ago, came the inventor to make use of the findings of the 
scientists, in turn questioning, but always concerning the practical 
application of scientific knowledge; then experimenting, and finally 
inventing machines which have so greatly relieved the burdens of 
mankind. Watt produced the steam engine; Arkwright and others, 
textile machinery; Fulton and Stephenson, the steamboat and loco- 
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motive; and so, at length, we have come to what is commonly called 
the “machine age” A and the engineer is in control. 

We live in a time of great social unrest. There is doubtless more 
dissatisfaction on the part of more people, and greater changes— 
social, political, and economic—are taking place than ever before. So 
radical are some of these changes that many intelligent persons have 
seen in them the break-down of civilization and have concluded that 
we are moving swiftly toward another Dark Age. 

Why are these changes taking place? In no small measure, I 
believe, because of the application of the scientific method to social 
and economic relations and processes, which leads me to conclude that 
these changes, which have frightened so many people, promise good 
and not evil. By all means, then, let us be constantly stirred by an 
eager curiosity about everything, and let us not hesitate to raise 
questions in any field of thought or action. But, obviously, progress 
requires something more than knowledge and intelligence, and that 
something is w hat in your theme is called cooperation. 

I think it must be quite evident that the greatest need in the world 
today is for genuine cooperation, international cooperation, and 
within each nation political cooperation, economic cooperation, social 
cooperation. Lack of cooperation means war, poverty, crime, disease, 
and other great social evils. With proper "cooperation, every one 
of these evils could be eliminated. 

What is the outlook? Well, one encouraging sign is that a. 
gent people everywhere are aware of what, in a general way, 1 
needed; and, furthermore, certain definite united efforts are ian 
made to bring about universal peace, social and economic justice, and 
a chance for the underprivileged. 

The World War stabbed civilization awake to the awful conse- 
quences of the war system, and during the past 15 years the validity 
and necessity of the war system has been questioned and challenged 
as never icles, one of the results of which is the first or ganized 
international effort to establish universal peace, namely, the “League 
of Nations. 

The League, of course, is no panacea for all international ills, but 
it represents the first and only practical measure which has been 
taken by the human race towards establishing the rule of law in rela- 
tions between countries. It has many fine achievements to its credit. 
It is true that it has not succeeded in securing disarmament or in 
getting the Versailles Treaty revised and that it did not prevent the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria. It is also true that the United 
States and Russia are not members of the League and that Japan 
and Germany have withdrawn their membership. This is greatly to 
be regretted. But it does not mean that the League has failed; it 
simply indicates the failure of governments to measure up to their 
privileges and opportunities. What better system of international 
relations has been or could be proposed? The choice is between the 
League and almost complete international anarchy. At any rate, the 
League is an outstanding illustration of modern cooperative effort. 

There have been other striking examples of cooperative effort 
during the past 15 years. In Russia the Bolshevists questioned and 
challenged the old czarist regime, overthrew it, and attempted a 
cooperative effort in social justice on a more extensive scale than the 
world has ever known. In Italy and in Germany have been car- 
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ried on cooperative efforts which we know as facism and nazi-ism. 
Here, too, the ultimate aim has been worthy. Of course, we cannot 
accept communism or fascism or nazi-ism. Some of the ideals of 
communism may be lofty and approximately Christian, but its 
dominant materialistic emphasis, its dogmatic atheism, and more 
particularly its violent methods of obtaining its altruistic aims make 
it entirely objectionable, if not abhorrent, to us. We do not believe 
that religion is an opiate of the people; we do not believe that 
democracy is bankrupt; we do not believe in the attainment of any 
ideals by means of iron dictatorship or regimentation; we do not 
believe in the efficiency of bureaucracy either in government or in 
industry. Fascism, with its totalitarian state, its dictatorship, its 
denial of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, and freedom of organization, is equally unacceptable. 

But, even with their faults, I believe they are an expression of the 
desire running strong in the heart of humanity for a better world, 
and world in which there will be greater equality, greater justice, 
and greater fraternity; and they are all of them illustrations of 
cooperative effort towards that end. 

There must be a better way, and I believe that we are taking it 
here in America under our democratic form of government. We 
recognize the evils and shortcomings of democracy, particularly its 
slowness, its wastefulness, and its corruption; yet we are sure that 
it is better than any form of autocracy. With little heed for the 
wailings of the die-hards or the inflammatory mouthings of the 
radicals, let us go forward with courage and ‘faith and make our 
political, social, ‘and economic order more nearly in harmony with 
the ideals which have been in the minds of our people from the 
time our country was founded. 

Let us not be weary in welldoing. We know the value of investi- 
gation and united effort. Let us persevere in the use of this method. 

As I close, I want to congratulate you upon the success which 
has crowned your efforts and the progress you have already made 
through research and cooperation. May you take ever-increasing 
satisfaction in the importance of your work and may there be steady 
advance in all your undertakings to enrich the lives of the deaf who, 
although physically handicapped, have minds and hearts capable 
of infinite development. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2-3:15 P. M. 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Mr. Burton W. Driggs, superintendent, North Dakota school, Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

Paper: Broadening the Deaf Child’s Outlook Through Interschool Athletic 
Contests, Mr. S. Robey Burns, Illinois school, Jacksonville, I11. 

Demonstrations in physical education. 


BROADENING THE DEAF CHILD’S OUTLOOK THROUGH 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTESTS 


(By S. Rosey Burns, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill.) 


There is a main objective in athletics, which should be uppermost 
in the mind of the American educators of the deaf; normalcy for 
the deaf child. By this objective, it is meant that deaf children 
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should attain more normal relationship with hearing children 
through interscholastic contests. As you know, our foremost aim 
is to build and develop deaf children normally like hearing children. 
Educators of the deaf insist upon this logically for the attainment 
of good citizenship. Now we come to a question, how the inter- 
scholastic contests may aid to develop the children normally. First, 
our deaf players usually observe the appearance, behavior, and con- 
versation of their hearing opponents in competition and become 
conscious of their conduct. This is a great asset. The deaf young- 
sters idealize the way the athletes look, the way they act, and the 
way they talk. By these qualities people form their opinions of deaf 
students. This is a very important step in the games, which no 
doubt lead the students to practice the courtesies which are pleasing 
to the school. In public the same courtesies will come easily and 
naturally. 

Athletics are fundamentally part of the school activities. It is 
widely admitted that games and sports are educational. By educa- 
tional is meant character building. Every educator who deserves 
that designation admits that the fundamental aim of education is to 
build character. It is gratifying to note the steady growth of bet- 
ter-organized athletics among the deaf schools. Most important of 
all, there have been several basketball tournaments in which dif- 
ferent deaf-school teams in group participated for championship. 
The results have been commented upon very favorably for forming 
friendship and sportsmanship. The outsiders (especially hearing 
people) form better opinions of our deaf schools. This leads to 
normalcy for deaf children. These tournaments aid in developing 
the individual, the team, the squad, the student body, the entire 
school, and they build up a great patronage among fans. They are 
worth-while enterprises. Do not forget that there is rarest combina- 
tion and variety of human emotions always present. Players, offi- 
cials, teachers, coaches, rooters, employees, spectators, and scribes all 
meet at the tournaments and shout, sing, yell, “cuss,” alibi, rave, play, 
suffer, enjoy, cry, laugh, and celebrate or lament together. They also 
furnish an outlet for loves and hate, joys and sorrows, victory 
chorus, and eulogies of defeat. Indeed, the games are part of our 
civilization, and they are incidently demanding recognition as a vital 
part of our educational life. 

A new day has dawned; the new deal is here. We must realize 
that the old order is gone for good. We must recognize the greatness 
and fineness of the institutional games. However, we must never 
forget that we should have proper athletic management which fun- 
damentally conforms to the greater aims of the school. How? The 
answer is that every school should become a member of the State 
high-school athletic association or conference, for the basic reason 
that such organizations have rules by which the school must abide— 
age limit, participation limit, required passing grade in school studies, 
etc. It is safer for schools not to overemphasize athletics. A set 
of rules establishes the very highest standards of conduct for players, 
coaches, officials, and schools. These rules are recognized and en- 
forced universally. School spirit is built upon athletics. Such 
games reflect morale of the student body. A common meeting ground 
is found in public competition for the faculty, student body, alumni, 
and players. The players must be “up‘in the studies”—the required 
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hours at a required grade. The coach must maintain high ethical 
standards, and the school must carefully and always jealously guard 
the amateur standing of the players who represent it. Officials must 
enforce rules and maintain discipline; the crowds, fans, rooters, and 
critics must be attracted in large numbers to “check the turnstiles” 
and fill the athletics’ treasury. My experiences of several years as 
athletic director at the Illinois School have convinced me that this 
school has derived a great many benefits through membership in the 
Illinois High School “Association, in which nearly 1,000 high schools 
are enrolled. The Illinois boys have participated in many tourna- 
ments and meets, sponsored by this great association. It is grati- 
fying to see that about 12 State schools for the deaf are now met mbers 
of their respective State associations. I am sure that the authorities 
of these schools are in accord with me upon the matter of splendid 
benefits we have received. 

Membership in the High School Athletic Association furnishes the 
opportunity for deaf children to compete in basketball tournaments 
and track meets, also tennis, wrestling, and golf. Indeed, it greatly 
intensifies the fundamental aim of the educators of deaf schools for 
normalcy for deaf children, 

As youngsters see their school teams play football, basketball, or 
any sport, they naturally want to play for the fun of the game. 
This brings about tremendous growth in the development of the in- 
tramural athletics program, Ww vith the slogan “A game for every- 
body, and everybody in a game.” For instance, we have splendid 
intramural programs—football, volleyball, basketball, and soft ball. 
The very “raison d’étre” (reason for existence) of sport is good 
sportsmanship. The foremost reason for our athletics is that out of 
them shall come not only the winning of the race, the getting of the 
medals, and the cheers of the crowd, but that both spectators and 
participants shall be better men and citizens. 

One pat on the back is often worth many words of criticism. The 
good of the gr oup must be placed above the team of 11, 5, or what- 
ever number of players the game may require. The boy who plays 
only 5 minutes may treasure that experience more than the boy 
who has played the whole game. Should every boy be allowed to 
play every night and get some of the joy out of the game we would 
have the right idea of sports. This will help reach our objective, 
normalcy for deaf children with a view of building them for future 
men and citizens. 

Under the High School Athletic Association generally good sports- 
manship is stressed from first to last. Good “sportsmanship is the 
basic foundation of the games as established, and directed, pro- 
moted, and fostered by the rules of the game. It aids in promoting 
the best,interests of the school. We must be sure that we are getting 
not merely more sport but more sportsmanship—not “sport for 
sport’s sake” but “sport for sportsmanship’s sake” should be the 
clarion cry. 

In order to further the principles of sportsmanship, the deaf 
schools are urged to join the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, a na- 
tional organization with headquarters in New York City. It is fos- 
tering good sportsmanship among schools and is very active. We 
recently organized a chapter and will start to hold meetings of mem- 
bers to discuss the interests of good sportsmanship in our games, 
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The players who have attained the required merits of good sports- 
mianship are awarded small medals and certificates purchased from 
the Sportsmanship Brotherhood at small cost. It has a fine code 
which reads as follows: 

Keep the rules. 

Keep faith with your comrade. 

Keep your temper. 

Keep yourself fit. 

Keep a stout heart in defeat. 

Keep your pride under in victory. 

Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, and a healthy body. 

High scholastic standing is stressed for athletes in many schools. 
In some schools special award is made to the athlete who, in addi- 
tion to his excellent physical performance, has maintained a high 
scholarship and has portrayed admirable traits of character and 
leadership. In this connection the National Athletic Scholarship 
Society of Secondary Schools should be mentioned. The purpose of 
the society is to foster high scholarship among athletes, to stimulate 
a desire for balanced training, to elevate the ideals of sportsmanship, 
and to develop more outstanding leaders in the secondary schools of 
the United States. Eligibility to membership is limited to boys 
earning an athletic letter in one of the major sports (football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, track) or letters in two minor sports, whose aver- 
age in their school work for three consecutive semesters is equal to 
or higher than the general average of the school, and who have 
exemplified the highest type of citizenship and sportsmanship. The 
society has been approved by the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, and is believed by its sponsors to be 
an effective and inexpensive means of promoting high scholarship 
among high-school athletes. This Illinois school has been a member 
of this society for several years, and the members of the graduating 
classes who have met these requirements are awarded certificates 
and handsome keys. It is needless to say that the athlete graduates 
have pride in their awards, as they display them to friends and hear- 
ing players who have the same awards. ‘This helps to attain nor- 
malcy for deaf child. 

Time will come when gradually all deaf schools will become mem- 
bers of these worthy organizations. It may be possible that the 
National Federation of High School Athletic Associations will au- 
thorize the American Instructors of the Deaf to appoint a member 
to sit in its board to represent deaf schools so as to study and help 
provide the best means for guiding the athletic management among 
deaf schools along desirable educational aims and to help guard 
against discrimination toward deaf athletes, 

In the near future there will be track meets of deaf schools-similar 
to today’s popular basketball tournaments. These should prove to 
be interesting and thrilling. 

Generally, we have not been conscious of Europe’s splendid inter- 
national games of the deaf, which have been held every 4 years since 
1924. Most of us were astonished when we heard about it. Frankly, 
I have little knowledge of their ability. Efforts have been made 
to raise a large fund to send a team of our outstanding United 
States athletes to London, where the Fourth International Games 
of the Deaf will be held. Owing to the unfavorable conditions and 
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lack of financial backing, this project has been abandoned. How- 
ever, I am still hoping to take one of our most outstanding athletes 
to London as our ambassador of good will and sportsmanship from 
the United States. There will be a grand ceremony and parade on 
the opening day, August 17. Teams from 15 nations will march, 
by groups, with their respective flags. For the promotion of inter- 
national friendship, we should have at least one athlete from our 
country to march for the United States and extend to our foreign 
brothers the good wishes of deaf citizens of the United States. It 
is my aim to observe how the foreign athletes look, act, and talk and 
to write daily reports of the occasions and take still-film slides and 
movies of the activities among the deaf in London. In this way I 
hope to be capable of giving talks with illustrations to deaf schools 
here. 

We should not allow deaf children to do as they please in simple 
athletics. That does not tend to broaden a child’s outlook. But 
with the main objective, normalcy for the deaf child, we should 
endeavor to help guide them wisely and sanely in athletics so as to 
instill in them the principles of good citizenship and sportsmanship. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 2-3: 15 
SUPERVISION 


Leader, Mrs. Gladys Davis, principal, Virginia school, Staunton, Va. 

Presiding, Mr. H. M. McManaway, superintendent, Virginia school, Staunton, 
Va. 

Address, Progressive Education, Dr. Carleton Washburne, Winnetka public 
schools, Winnetka, Ill. 

A Procedure Used by Classroom Teachers in Solving the Problems of 
Curriculum Revision, Mrs. Elizabeth Woodward, Virginia school, Staunton, Va. 

Invited panel: Miss Susan Buchanan, Virginia school, Staunton, Va.; Mr. 
Edward W. Dolch, assistant professor of education, University of Illinois; Miss 
Elna Engstrand, Beidler School, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Walter S. Monroe, director 
of bureau of education, University of Illinois; Miss Hilda Tillinghast, principal, 
Indiana school, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
(By CARLETON WASHBURNE, Winnetka public schools, Winnetka, Ill.) 


This afternoon I am going to take up the questions that have been 
raised by various members of the convention. The first questions 
had to do with the curriculum. There has been a great deal of fuzzy 
thinking as to the building of curricula. I think we pedagogues 
tend to be fuzzy-minded. We like to think in terms of generalities. 
We make an assertion in this field and carry it over into another 
field without adequate checking of our own thinking and without ade- 
quate experimental work. It seems to me when we reaily try to 
analyze our problem of the curriculum, we find there are some 
things in which we want children to be alike; some things that every- 
body has to have. And there are other things where we do not want 
them to be alike; where we are perfectly willing, sometimes desir- 
ous, of differences, and we are willing to have the children differ from 
each other. We want them to differ from each other in all things 
that have to do with creativeness, with originality, with all things 
that have to do with initiative, and we are quite willing to have 
them differ from each other in matters of appreciation; in getting 
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from their environment the things that they particularly need, that 
are their particular aptitudes and interests. 

Those two parts of the curricula, the parts that have to do with 
helping every child to a common mastery with his fellows and the 
things which have to do with developing initiative; developing in- 
dividual differences; developing individual ideas, giving children 
an opportunity to draw the things that their own aptitudes and 
interests call for, those two parts of the curricula need to be kept 
absolutely distinct in our thinking. 

I say in our thinking, because in our practice they often in- 
tersperse, but when we are thinking about our educational problems, 
we must think of our texts, of our textbooks; of our teaching 
methods in one way, if we are trying to give the child a common 
mastery. And in another way we are trying to give them a com- 
mon opportunity from which they are going to get a wide variety 
of different things and since I am going to speak most about the 
things where we want common mastery, let me preface my remarks 
by one or two examples of things where we don’t want common 
mastery. 

Suppose we were going to a concert or to a motion-picture show 
and we knew that we all had to take an examination on the things 
we got out of it. Would most of us go? We would not. We don't 
want to get the same things. I want to get one thing. When I 
go to one thing, perhaps to listen to certain harmonies, somebody 
else wants to follow a theme in its variations; somebody else is 
interested in a particular instrument; somebody else likes to get 
an emotional bath perhaps; somebody else finds it a pleasant way 
of day dreaming and some others find it a very nice way to take 
a snooze. 

Well, I maintain they are all legitimate so long as he doesn’t 
snore; that we all have a right to get from that concert the thing 
that we are going to want for our own special needs, for our own 
special enjoyment. 

The literature that I enjoy is not necessarily the literature you 
enjoy. It would be rather a monotonous world if we all insisted 
on the same poets and the same writers. We like different kinds of 
art; we have many ways in which we like different things and where 
we ought to have an opportunity to develop our own tastes. 

We also need very definitely to have originality in our thinking. 
If we all think alike we all agree with one another and we stop 
thinking; thought comes when there is clash; thought comes when 
there is contradiction between one point of view and another. If 
you don’t get that, you have like-mindedness. 

Anyone who assumes that we have reached the end of the road 
in the matter of social living, in the matter of economic living, is 
blind to the defects that are so glaringly present all through our 
present civilization. We are not going to cure those defects; we 
are not going to progress unless we think independently; unless 
we think differently from one another. 

Those who would indoctrinate children in school and those who 
would try to protect children from the so-called insidious thoughts of 
other people that disagree with them, are standing in the way of 
progress. I would never indoctrinate children for any specitic scheme 
of things; I would give them an opportunity to know about all 
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plans and encourage them to differ. I should say that if I ran a 
school in which no child came out unbelieving in what certain people 
would call 100-percent Americanism, I would say I had a very poor 
school. 

I would also say that a school in which every child came out with 
that belief, was a poor school. We want children to have a different 
point of view and for those things we do not want the techniques 
that I am going to describe as applicable to the common knowledge, 
the common skills. We want a technique of expositors of stimulus 
of social intercourse; of common experience, perhaps, but of great 
diversity of result. 

For that whole field of things which I sometimes classify as 
proven creative activities—I don’t know as its a particularly good 
term—for that whole field of things where we want children to 
differ or are willing to have them differ, we would avoid tests and 
examinations. <A test or an examination is based upon the assump- 
tion that everybody should be alike, otherwise we couldn’t mark it, 
could we? There must be a right and a wrong. There must be a 
standard that a child is trying to achieve. That assumes uniformity. 
I don’t want uniformity in thinking; I don’t want uniformity in 
appreciation; I don’t want uniformity in creativeness. 

Of course such a thing would be a contradiction in terms because 
there could be no uniformity in creativeness. Many a teacher in 
trying to test in the subject-matter field, includes in the test many 
things which she is quite willing to have children not know, on the 
assumption that she wants to cover the whole field, on the assumption 
that she wishes to set a certain standard for children to shoot at, 
failing to realize that the parts that she doesn’t want everybody to 
master, should not be tested. 

If everyone is to master it, then it should be a thing which every- 
one can master, and everyone can use. If it is something which 
cannot be mastered by everyone, or used by everyone, it should not 
be tested. 

In other words, I would have opportunity for exposure and ex- 
perience and expression that would neither be tested nor marked, but 
that would be a very vital and important part of education. On the 
other hand there are things where we do not want initiative. 

I don’t want creativeness; I don’t want originality in spelling. 
[Laughter.] Nor do I want it in whether it was Columbus or George 
Washington who discovered America. There is a certain common 
body of skills and a certain common body of knowledge. that we all 
use. Let’s find out what it is and let’s not assume, because it would 
be a totally false assumption, that that common body of material is 
found in the common textbook. 

In most arithmetic textbooks you will find examples of this sort: 


Mt BetAt ly 


And so on. I dare you to find in life any time when you have to 
add that sort of fractions. It just doesn’t happen. You might have 
to add 34 and 14. That’s quite common, but the uncommon denomi- 
nators you find in every arithmetic textbook simply don’t exist in 
life situations. 

I would defy you to find occasions when the man on the street, 
even the very intelligent man on the street, has to get square root. 
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The engineer has to get square root, but he doesn’t do it by arithmetic 
process; he does it by logarithms. Most of us never get square root. 
We have no use for it. Most of us never get the area of a circle. 
We have no use for it. Most of us have forgotten what the Battle 
of Antietam was. 

Our textbooks and curricula are crammed full of traditional ma- 
terials that perhaps could, in certain cases, get over into the exposure 
side of the curricula but which has no place whatsoever in the part 
of the curriculum where we are asking for common mastery. 

Very often in talking with a teacher about eliminating unneces- 
sary material from the curriculum, she’ll say “it won’t hurt him to 
know this extra thing” or “he might use it sometimes.” Those are 
fatal statements. There is no bit of knowledge that will hurt him. 
There is nothing that he might not use sometime. 

When I was going to school I didn’t suppose I would ever need 
to talk Japanese or Chinese or Arabic, but it would have been very 
convenient to me at one time to be able to talk all of those languages, 
yet somehow I managed to get alony, and it would be unfair to ask 
all children to learn those languages because sometime they might 
travel among those people. 

The amount of material that would have to be taught if you were 
going to teach everybody what he might use sometime or that 
wouldn’t hurt him, is so preposterously large that no one can 
seriously think of that as a means of determining what should go 
into the curriculum, but that is where our fuzzy-mindedness comes 
in; the area of a circle comes in. It’s in the textbook, he might want 
it sometime. Let’s leave it there. That’s the way our thinking 
goes. 

Whereas what we ought to say is “can we prove that this thing will 
be used?” I can prove that they will have to add a half and three- 
quarters; that most of us will have to add those fractions. I can 
prove that most of us will have to know who Julius Caesar was 
and where Mecca is. Those things are referred to in our literature. 
They are a part of the reading matter that everyone reads; that 
not to have them would handicap one. 

T can show that a knowledge of greenback inflation after the Civil 
War has a direct bearing on a problem that all of us are having to 
face at the present moment, and therefore some knowledge of that 
is necessary if we are going to face that problem intelligently. That 
is, there are certain things where we can show a concrete use on 
the part of not just the original person, not just the vocational, the 
person in a particular vocation, but on the part of the world at large; 
on the part of the great mass of children. Those things should be 
taught so well that everyone has a chance to master them. 

The question of when the thing should be taught is the next question. 
At what stage can a child learn them best? On that we need re- 
search, just as we do on the first point. You know surprisingly little 
research has been done as to what we would all need to know. Back 
between 1910 and 1923-or-4 there was quite a bit of research on what 
made up the so-called minimum essentials, but after that research 
langu'shed and we have nowhere nearly found out what things 
children need to learn. ' 

The research on when children should learn certain things, is just 
beginning. Our curriculum is based, not upon psychology, not upon 
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an understanding of stages of growth of the child, but upon a certain 
logical order. The arithmetic course of study is a good example. 
We have addit‘on, subtraction, multiplication, and division. Then. 
after we get through with the basic facts, simple multiplication and 
compound multiplication, short and long division: nice and logical 
and orderly; and after finishing integers we take fractions—adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividi ng fractions. 

Then we take a special kind of fractions. We have the same things 
in those, and then take special class of decimals, percentage, and cast 
one and two and three and that gives you the core of the arithmetic 
course of siudy the country over, nice and orderly, but without any 
regard whatsoever to the relative difficulty of the different proc esses. 

Any teacher who has taught addition of decimals for example, 
knows it is ever so much easier than long division of integers and 
after all the only difference between the “addition of decimals and 
integers is just keeping the decimal points under each other. One 
little element has to be added to what the child alre ady knows. 

You teach children long division and you are combining subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, but w rith the multi iplier and multiplic -and in dif- 
ferent positions instead of in their ordinary places, and short divi- 
sion and ability to estimate, and the knowledge of where you are 
going to place your numbers and what you are going to do in case 
the divisor won't go into the dividend and soon. It isa complicated, 
difficult. process and almost univ ersally put lower in the grades than 
this perfectly simple, easy process of addition of decimals. 

There is one very minor illustration of what I have in mind about 
the difference between a traditional organization and a logical one, 
the old standard and on the other hand an organization which takes 
into account the child’s actual readiness. 

There has been considerable evidence that there are stages of 
growth before which it is almost impossible for a child to learn 
a given thing, and after which a child can learn it quite readily. 
I wonder if I could show that on the blackboard. Let us suppose 
that we brought along a line of various mental ages of 5, 514, 6 
614, up to 10, and put up at the top the children that can learn a 
given thing at a given age. 

It doesn’t make much difference what we take, but for example 
take beginning reading. I could take additional facts or question 
marks or anything else you want for illustration, but take begin- 
ning reading. If we take children at a mental age of 5 and, mark 
you, I am talking about mental age, not chronological age, the stage 
of development is shown on the intelligence test corresponding to 
test at mental age 5, the percentage of children who can read is 
practically 0. At 51, a very small percentage. At 6, a considerably 
larger percentage. At 614 the percentage goes up startlingly. At 
7 it is somewhat higher, but not very much, and at 714 and 8 it 
dwindles off into a flat line. 

Now that curve which starts out flat at 0 and then rises gradually, 
then more and more and more steeply to a certain point of flex and 
then breaks and rises less and less and less, that is the characteris- 
tic curve that we get when we investigate any subject, anything we 
are trying to teach children. The only thing that will differ will be 
the height of the curve and the numbers we “put down below here. 
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Tf this is the subject of long division, we find this break comes at 
a mental age of 1114. In the addition of fractions with like denom- 
inators, ¥% plus 34, we find the break comes at a mental age of about 
914. If it is the adding and subtraction of fractions of unlike de- 
nominators, we find that break comes at about 1314. But whatever 
the subject, we find this characteristic curve. 

Now of course I am simplifying it. In some cases we have a 
double line; it will come up for a while, flatten out a bit, and then 
rise again and flatten out. That happens occasionally and sometimes, 
as far as our present investigations go, we naturally aren’t able to 
get the whole range; we get a curve e and we never find it flattening 
out, but that probably is “due to the fact that we don’t spread our 
investigation over a large enough number of years. It takes a great 
deal of time and effort to learn things at various mental ages, and 
getting them plotted, but the curve is ‘his stage of growth. 

That being the case, it should be evident that we should organize 
our curriculum in terms of scientific research as the stage of mental 
growth at which a child can learn a given thing most effectively. 
Things should not be taught before this point of flex is reached, 
and we are just beginning to find out where that is. 

In the matter of reading, beginning reading, that point of flex 
comes at the mental age of about 6144. In addition of fractions, it 
comes at the age of about 614, and the harder addition about 714, 
and so on. 

Note the example I gave you a few minutes ago about fractions. 
We ordinarily teach fractions all in one chunk. In the traditional 
schools they do it at the fifth grade, but you probably do at a 
higher grade, which is fortunate. That is one place where you have 
an | advantage over the traditional school, because as a general prob- 
lem you teach children these things at a later stage of their maturity 
than we do in the or dinary schools, and therefore are less liable to 
fall into the error of giving children material for which they are 
not yet mentally ripe. 

The next question is one of testing. What are tests for and how 
shall they be used? Why should they be self-checking? How far 
should they be self-checking? Tests from the standpoint of the 
teacher have just one pur pose—finding out where a child needs help. 
Now that is not the usual use of tests. The usual use of tests is to 
classify children; to give them marks; to give them grades after the 
thing is all over with, as if they were oranges, as if you were trying 
to see which ones were culls and grade A, grade B, and so on. We 
don’t care about classifying children. We are not going to discard 
any of them anyhow, as you would oranges. 

And our job is to bring the most out of each one of them and 
when we give a child a test its sole purpose should be to find out 
where we can help that child. That means, therefore, the tests are 
going to be given frequently, not at the end of a semester or year. 
There is no earthly use in using them to mark the child. What you 
are trying to do is help the child. 

Suppose, for example, I should go to a doctor and say, “Doctor, 
I’ve got a lame shoulder up here.” “He'd look at me and say “Ump, 
how’s your elbow?” “Oh, it’s all right.” “How’s your other elbow ?” 
“All right.” “How’s your wrist?” “Oh, fine.” “Your other wrist 2” 
“Fine.” “This shoulder?” “All right.” “Your hips?” “Good.” 
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“Your knees?” “All right.” “Your ankles?” “All right.” “Well, 
let’s see, that’s 12 joints and only one of them is bothering you, 
there’s 93%, that’s pretty good. $5.00 please.” [Laughter. ] 

Now, that is what we do, isn’t it? Right along, with the old type 
of test. We give a child a grade and if it is pretty good, we pass him, 
and that’s all there is to it. But. if I’ve got a sore shoulder, I want 
that one 100 percent. Now, if he’s got a weak point and if he knows 
99 out of 100 combinations, but still thinks 7 and 8 are 16, I want 
to help him. Consequently tests should be of such a nature that a 
hundred percent is the desired passing mark and if you give a 
child material that is practical and real and worth while, something 
that he is really going to need, you give it to him at a stage of ma- 
turity when he is ready for it, and you give it to him w hen he has 
the necessary prerequisite knowledge of course, there is no reason 
why he shouldn’t get the 100 percent. 

Many teachers look aghast at the idea of 100 percent standard for 
passing these tests, and they do it quite rightly, because they are 
thinking of the ordinary type of examination, which includes a lot 
of material which we don’t care whether the child masters or not, 
and because they are thinking of a lot of material we teach the 
children at a wrong stage of the child’s growth, where it would be 
impossible for him to get it. 

But if you will think of giving the children only those things 
which we want every one of them to have mastery of, and you think 
of giving those things to the children at a stage they are ready for 
them, then there is no use of not demanding 100 percent and getting 
it. Consequently in our schools, for ex xample, we never think of 
marking a test. If a child makes a mistake, we put a reference 
number on the place to show where he must go to work to correct 
his difficulty, to make up his deficiency. Our children wouldn’t know 
what we meant by 70 percent or excellent, fair, or poor, A, B, C, 
or D. They have never seen those marks. They simply see that this 
says “page 69,” so it’s all right; I’ve got to turn to page 69 and over- 
come the difficulty shown in that particular test. And this applies 
equally, whether it is history or language or arithmetic or what. It 
doesn’t make any difference. If a child thinks the Amazon River 
is in South Africa he better turn to the map and find where the 
Amazon River really is. 

For the basic things we want every child to know, we should have 
tests that are complete, that cover every point we want them to know, 
and should be diagnostic, that show the child where he needs help, 
so the teacher knows where he needs it and can give him the practice. 

The children are always given practice tests “ahead of time. We 
want the child to feel the responsibility. We want them to feel that 
the thing they are learning is for their own use, and they should 
have a chance to find out whether they know the material or not. 
Why is it that in the ordinary type of school examination we care- 
fully conceal the examination of children until time to give it, then 
spring it on them? Is it that we are afraid that they will learn the 
things we want them to know? [Laughter. ] 

As a matter of fact, in our own schools we quite deliberately do 
the opposite thing. We give the children practice tests which are 
right there in their textbook and with which they can adjust them- 
selves, and we guarantee there won't be a single thing in the real 
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test that isn’t in the practice test, and vice versa. There is every- 
thing in long division, the divisor and the dividend, the trial divisor 
and the remainder, and so on; every one of those difficulties will be 
in the practice test, and every one will be in the real test, and the 
same is true with every other thing. 

The first time we made our curriculum in terms of common essen- 
tials, the things they need to know. We make our tests cover every 
one of those essentials, and we give him one form; he tries forms, 
finds his own answers, finds in the answer sheets the reference to 
where to do additional practice, convinces himself he is ready, then 
the teacher gives him another form of the test; if he gets it ail right 
he knows the things we want him to know. If he makes mistakes, 
he goes back and takes another. 

Is there no use of advice or tests in which you ask how shall the 
principal check up on the teacher? I don’t like the tone of that, 
how shall the principal check up on the teacher. It sounds as if the 
principal were sort of a spy. But the problem of knowing whether 
a teacher is doing as effective a job as she would like to be doing, is 
a problem that concerns the teacher and principal and everyone else 
alike. You’d like to know whether you are doing a thing as well as 
somebody else is doing it, and for that purpose some of the regular 
standardized tests are failures. 

I was talking with one of the faculty members here at the State 
school for the deaf in Jacksonville this mo: ning and he said “I 
would like to change the curriculum, things I am teaching, but I 
know my results are going to be measured afterward by a standard 
achievement test to see whether or not my children have made as 
much progress as they should. Now that test includes some items 
I do not want to teach to children, that are useless, because it is built 
on a traditional curriculum and one that doesn’t take account of their 
psychological readiness. If I teach the children the sort of curricu- 
lum I should, and they are measured with this standard test, I am 
going to look like a poor teacher.” 

That is a perfectly real, sensible problem. My answer to him was 

“you have a head of your school who is an intelligent person and who 
is interested in good education for the deaf. Tell him beforehand 
that this particular sort of thing that is in the standard test is not 
going to be taught and why. Tell him beforehand you will give 
your children a present test on the things you think they should 
learn during the course of a year, and not “that they shouldn’t and a 
final test afterward and if he wants to compare your work with 
somebody else’s work, if the changes made or omissions made, and 
compare your work and you have a fair comparison.” 

You see we have a vicious circle in standard tests. The people 
who make the standardized tests in order to sell them, build them 
upon a traditional curriculum, then the teachers who are going to 
have their work measured by this, don’t dare change their curric- 
ulum and the curriculum holds the test down and the test holds the 
curriculum down to the same point. We have got to break this thing 
somewhere, and I should say the place to break it is by first using 
your diagnostic test and then, though you lose some of ‘the tests for 
Nation-wide comparison, revising the standardized tests in such a 
way to conform to your own curriculum and don’t make your curric- 
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ulum conform to them. Not a single standardized test on the 
market has been built on an ideal curriculum, they are all built on 
a traditional curriculum. They have to be for commercial reasons 
if you want to sell them. 

The principal and supervisor in their relation to the teacher 
should be cooperators, expert helpers, not spies, not disciplinarians. 
I think that administration in schools is fundamentally a demo- 
cratic and cooperative affair. I would never think of such a thing 
as the superintendent of schools deciding what method a teacher 
was to use; what curriculum she was to use; what textbook she was 
to use. None of these things would I think of deciding myself. All 
those things are decided in groups. We sit around together; we 
thresh out our problems together and settle the things by research 
whenever possible; and when research is lacking or we haven’t the 
time to get the results of research, we settle it by common judgment, 
and I only have as many votes as any other teacher. 

I usually preside at the meeting, more or less, and if I have some 
strong convictions, I express them, but the teachers have long since 
learned that they don’t need to keep still and they don’t. They 
don’t hesitate at all to tefl me where they think I am wrong, and 
we talk it out together and after we have talked about it, we take 
a vote, and if I am out-voted, what they say goes. They usually 
have, well, they always have respect for any knowledge that I may 
happen to have. They listen attentively but they say that I don’t 
know as much about a thing, such as cooking, as they do, 

We had the question of cooking in lower grades. The low-men- 
tality children were in one group, middle ones in a second, and 
bright ones in a third, and we disagreed about 7 or 8 years ago, 
and by a narrow margin, my point of view won. Six years later 
some of the primary teachers who were opposed to it in the begin- 
ning said, “that was a long time ago and we have tried the thing 
you thought was right for 6 years; will you put it up to a vote 
again and see if we want to go on?” And we had a long discus- 
sion, teachers, principals, and psychologist all present. We all 
expressed our point of view vigorously. We didn’t have scientific 
evidence that was at all conclusive one way or the other. If we had 
had scientific evidence, naturally we’d abide by it, but we didn’t have 
any. We merely had the experience; and the. primary teacher said, 
“after all, you get into our rooms only part of the time, we are 
teaching them every day and we know; we have a room made up 
exclusively of children of lower mental age, we can’t give the amount 
of individual attention to them that we “should, and when we have 
a room that is farther advanced, that aren’t alike, we can get help 
from the brighter children and we can give more attention to the 
others and then we can go back.” 

And we put it to a vote, and I voted for continuing the ability 
grouping but the majority voted against it. It wasn’t a very wide 
margin, but what they decided, we did, because they are the ones 
who have their hands in the dough. They are the ones who are 
responsible in the long run for the children, for what comes out. 
And I have no right to expect them to do their best work if I don’t 
give them the responsibility. 

Now, my point is that the job of the principal and the job of the 
supervisors is not primarily to check up on a teacher; it is to bring 
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together the point of view of various teachers; to bring to those 
teachers the results of research and of the results of conventions like 
this that you are now having. It is to stimulate, to organize, to 
share, but not to dictate, and check up. 

If you have the kind of faculty that has to be spied on, the best 
thing to do is to drop those people from the faculty; if you can’t 
cure them, kill them, [Laughter.]| Because after all, the sort 
of teaching that is done by a teacher who does it just because she 
is being inspected, isn’t worth the time being spent on it. 

So much then for the matter of supervision. The question of pro- 
gram was raised. What sort of a daily program should we have? 
ll bring that out more fully in my talk this evening. Let me just 
say briefly that I would see that the children have at least half of 
their school day, and by that I don’t mean the morning or the after- 
noon because it might be part of the morning and part of the after- 
noon, but half the time on the activity that “has nothing to do with 
mastery of subject matter. And I would see that subject-matter 
periods, when they are learning reading, writing, and arithmetic 
and so on, are fairly well lumped together in long periods, say an 
hour and:a half at a time. So, that if a child needed more time on 
arithmetic than reading, he could go to the so-called arithmetic 
period; if he needed more time on reading than on arithmetic, he 
could shorten his arithmetic time and so on. 

This would allow a great deal of individual work there. That 
individual part of the work necessitates self-instructive text mate- 
rial. That self-instructive text material, it seems to me, is one of 
the things that ought to be of great use in the teaching of the deaf. 
No matter how well your children behave and no matter how much 
you attempt to do, signing or spelling, if you happen to be using that 
method, the basic learning of the child sooner or later is through 
his eyes; he has to learn how to read. You can’t adapt it to indi- 
vidual differences if you are talking to a whole mass of children. I 
you get them in a block and talk to them all at once, you can’t take 
account of the different stages of development; they have to learn 
how to read and they have to learn how to progress in their arithme- 
tic and their history and geography and the rest of it, by reading, 
because their rates of progress are different and if you tried to lecture 
to them all in a mass by lips or by spelling or any other means, you 
have children of widely differing ability trying to get the same thing 
at the same time and that is impossible. You can’t get the mastery 
we are talking about if you hold children together. You can’t get 
mastery unless you let each child progress at his own individual 
rate, 

Take any group, I don’t care how carefully you grade it, and 
give that group a standardized test on anything, and you will find a 
range of 4 years. I mean that quite literally. Take any 30 chil- 
dren—if your groups happen to be smaller than that, you might 
happen to not have the 4 years, but take 30 children classified as 
fourth grade in any school in the country, deaf or hearing, and give 
them a reading test and you will find them ranging in reading ability 
from second grade reading ability up through the sixth. 

If you give them a test in arithmetic, you will find the same thing. 
In an intelligence test you will find them ranging from 7 to 11, and 
so on, through everything, and the child who is high in one subject, 
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is not necessarily high in another. And if you try your level best 
to get a homogeneous. grouping, within 3 months, if you retest those 
children, you'll find again that you have that spread. We have lots 
of statistics on this. I’m not talking from theory on this at all; I’m 
talking from scientific evidence which any of you can check on any 
time you wish. You’ll find that in the 1924 yearbook of the National 
Society of Education, part 2, but there is lots of other evidence as 
well. 

Whenever we try to group children, we find this situation, we have 
one group here, we have another group here. Now if you are talking 
about the averages, the average of this group is above the average 
of this group, and the average of this, above that. But look at all 
the children in the slow group better than those in the fast group. 
The overlap is always far greater than the differences. Consequently 
I don’t care how you manage to take your children together, if you 
recognize at all the basic principle of growth stages and readiness 
for learning different things, and that re eadiness is different in differ- 
ent subjects, if you take that into account at all, you have to recog- 
nize, if you are going to the mastery of things everybody needs, you 
will have to give each child his chance to get that individually, and 
the moment you try that individually, you have to abandon the 
lecture method of teaching. You have to have some sort of individ- 
ual instruction. 

And in order to get that individual instruction, you have to have 
text materials especially prepared for them, and I feel convinced 
that what we have found has been of inestimable value to our hear- 
ing children through self-instructive tests would be of still greater 
value to those who have to deal with the deaf who have to rely even 
more upon their eyes. 

The self-instructive text material is too long for me to describe 
in any detail at all. The essential elements of it are very clearly 
explained as a step-by-step procedure, and a means of self-creation 
of the daily work and the means of testing one’s self at the end of 

each unit of work with the practice tests I mentioned. 

In order to tell you anything about that, I would have to have 
you come up and work with us for a while. We have at Winnetka a 
summer school for teachers and we have at times teachers of the deaf 
who have come to get an idea of the work we have to do and carry 
it into their own work. And we’d love to have any of you come 
and study with us for 6 weeks. It is really a chance for you to get 
the self-instructive test material, the progress and the self-creative 
progress that I shall talk about more fully this evening. 

I think this pretty much covers the list of questions. The essential 
thing I should like to leave in your mind is that the activity part 
of the curriculum that I have’ been talking about. this afternoon 
is only one portion, but that one portion is important. We 
do not want to know some things in common. We need to find out 
what those things are and we should only require mastery of those 
things which everyone is going to use. We should have a means of 
testing that mastery which will be diagnostic; it will tell just where 
the child needs help. We should have an organization of the sub- 
ject material in such a way that a child does not attempt a thing 
until he is psychologically ready for it, and let me interpose one 
brief statement I should have made earlier. 
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I spoke of mental age in these graphs I was making. Mental age 
is a composite of a lot of fundamentals and mental age alone does 
not tell whether the child is ready. Mental age is the best single 
measure, but we need, if it is reading to find out the re: ading age by 
good standardized reading tests, sometimes a test of the eyes, 

We need in the case of arithmetic to supplement the test of the 
mental age by a test of the arithmetic foundations, whether the child 
has the prerequisite knowledge and skill; whether he has the basic 
conception, and so on. 

For each subject we have to find the readiness in that subject and 
the mental age is only one of the measures of that readiness. 

Continuing with the subject, we must have a chance for each child 
to master the things when he is psychologically ready to master and 
we should have individualization of the work if that mastery is 
to take place. That includes a self-creative, self-instructive type of 
textbook. With those things, with self-instruction in the textbooks, 
with diagnostic tests, w ith the curriculum confined to the subjects 
that the child is really going to master and use, and organized ac- 
cording to their stages of growth, we can get happiness and satis- 
faction and efficiency in our academic learning, which has not usually 
been approached in even the very best of our ‘schools. [ Applause. | 


CREATIVE ART 
(By Etna J. ENGSTRAND, Beidler School, Chicago, Ill.) 


Art, for its own sake, has made way for the new, when it takes the 
form of creative expression. The “copybook” stage of art is over. 
No more are we interested in making exact replicas of objects with 
precise exactness. 

All children will enjoy art if they are permitted to do what they 
wish without constant adverse criticism. The critical dominance 
of the teacher kills the more delicate feelings present. 

The creative period must be one of relaxation, one of play, one of 
pleasure, with a spirit of fun. When we play we let forth our native 
impulses. The child is pregnant with rich emotional feelings. 
These come to the foreground in exquisite bits of color, movement, 
line, and design. 

My experience with children and art as emotional expression has 
been most pleasant. The children and I learn together. The great 
problem is to break down the barrier which holds pupil and teacher 
apart, 

When the child knows that he comes to the art period just for 
fun, then all restricting factors such as rulers, compasses, margins, 
and marks are cast aside and the child is given free reign. Then 
and only then does he give something of himself. A ruler or com- 
pass has a restricting quality. It pr roduces a feeling of inferiority 
in the child in whom we are trying to establish self-confidence and 
esteem. The child must learn to respect his own feelings and crea- 
tions. Let him break away from the mass-mindedness and give us 
something of himself. 

This little bit of something which he has done by himself and 

which he hides in the desk from the teacher’s gaze is generally a little 
gem which needs to be brought out into the light. Here it takes on 
new values. From the child’s smallest effort I try to find something 
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of value and build up only on the constructive side of his work. An 
adverse criticism is not criticism only, but results in a destructive 
emotion which may affect the whole hfe of the child. Children are 
delicate creators requiring guidance to their emotional outlets. 

The too controlled realistic piece of work receives less pr aise from 
me than that of the child who is giving something of himself and 
that unadulterated by the on pressing realism that will soon be 
relegated. A new creation of life for the mere enjoyment of being 
will take its place. 

The child who works from the creative side alone produces a piece 
of color or design. Children who have drawn most poorly according 
to the old standards often give me the rarest bit of beauty. 

Let the child’s work be displayed. I find that if I can get one 
drawing to put on the board then practically all his work is ex- 
hibited. When he has once established faith in himself, it is the 
psychological time to exhibit his work. When he has finished his 
work and likes it, then he—not the teacher—places it on the board. 
Many drawings on my blackboard will not come up to adult stand- 
ards; but if the child is satisfied with his work and shows he has 
worked sincerely at it, then and there it must be awarded a place of 
recognition. 

The creative art of the child must be built up psychologically with 
emphasis on freedom and absence of formal discipline. The dis- 
cipline problem takes care of itself when interest is secured. The 
children are permitted to be active. They may stand or sit as they 
draw, and may converse to a degree, when it does not disturb 
order. The teacher stays more or less in the background or takes 


part only as one of them. Of course, there is always direction and 
guidance but this comes as the child asks for it. 

The child needs to learn to be free and creative. The greatest ac- 
complishment of all is to have him learn to appreciate and regard 
his own feelings as worthy. This “inner self” must find expression 
and the creative art period should provide a healthy outlet. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Presiding: Dr. J. W. Blattner, president of the conference. 

Paper: Résumé of meen in American Schools for the Deaf, Dr. Harris 
Taylor, Lexington School, New York City, N. Y. . 

Open forum: Percentage of Deafness Among Children in the Public Schools. 

Dr. Taylor gave a full report covering such research work as had 
been done in the various schools of the past biennial period. Al- 
though several interesting projects are under way, theve was little 
of specific information founded upon absolute data to report and 
hence Dr. Taylor was invited to continue his work to report at the 
next meeting of the organization. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Leader: Miss Edith Nelson, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Presiding: Mrs. Hazel Craig, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


Paper: Reorganization of the Girls’ Vocational Course of Study, Miss Amelia 
M. Brooks, Michigan school, Flint, Mich. 
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Paper: Teaching Devices for Practical Arts, Miss Theresa Yelle, North Da- 
kota school, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Paper: Junior Business Training for the Deaf, Valentine Becker, Arizona 
school, Tuscon, Ariz. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY 
(By AMELIA Brooks, Michigan School, Flint, Mich.) 


The girls in our schools for the deaf need to have their vocational 
work brought to a point of greater efficiency. Superintendents, 
teachers, and even some of the more ambitious pupus, sense this 
need. To bring about a worth-while reorganization requires cooper- 
ation between executives and teachers. Assistance from the execu- 
tives is the subject of Mr. Norris’ paper. I would like your atten- 
tion to some of the things on which we teachers can well begin 
immediate work. Both sides must be in readiness to make greater 
teaching efficiency available in our vocational classes. 

Out of the meetings and discussions at our convention and out of 
study of the underlying philosophy of modern educational progress, 
we can formulate some alms—aims sufficiently broad to be a starting 
point for our work. 


SOME GENERAL AIMS OF SHOP WORK FOR GIRLS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


1. To help to develop in each gir! the ability to do the right thing 
at the right time—to develop a wholesome character that will assist 
vee throughout her life. 

2. To educate and train for homemaking and community partici- 
sean 
To prepare the girls who take this course of study to adjust 
themselves vocationally and industrially. 

Within the limits of this paper I must go on, at once, to a phase 
of the work needing our active participation. It is a long and 
deliberative job ahead of us. I refer to the selection of minimum 
essentials in the course of study: What attitudes, appreciations, 
skills, and knowledge do we expect of our girls? In the past, in 
schools for the deaf. the emphasis has been on skills. Today’ Ss 
educational philosophy is broader. 

How to go about selecting our list of minimum essentials is the 
first problem. The literature of curriculum making shows that 
comparison of existing courses of study from various schools has 
a tendency to lead to a mere rearrangement of subject matter. And 
that distinctly is not what we seek. “When we reorganize our voca- 
tional work and courses of study, we wish to think, | not in terms of 
subject matter but in terms of our girls’ lives and the things they 
can do, the things they are doing anyway and which we can help 
them improve. With that in mind, our faces are turned to the 
future. I admit that proficiency in subject matter on the teachers’ 
part has never been more necessary than it is today. But subject 
matter should not crowd the developing lives of our pupils from 
first place in our consciousness. 

Thus, when we set about to reorganize our course of study we 
need to turn our attention to two things—the activities of the girls, 
the things they are doing anyway, and the probable things ‘they 
will do in adulthood. 
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SUBVEY OF GELS ACTIVITIES 
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I would suggest that we save much time and effort by first giving 
careful consideration to surveys of girl activities and compare these 
surveys with what we know of our deaf girls’ lives. Through the 
courtesy of the authors and the publishers, I have permission to 
display a poster copied from Brown and Haley’s The Teaching of 
Home Economics, Houghton Mifflin Co. This will give you an ‘idea 
of the surveys of girl activities. For their probable adult activities 
we can turn to specialized and unspecialized activities of girls and 
women which are available in the literature of curriculum making, 
Professor Bobbitt’s contributions being especially practical. 

In making out the lists of general aims, should we not consider 
that one fixed course of study is not ample enough to further the 
development of the three groups that make up our classes? In men- 
tioning this, 1 feel that I have but taken into consideration the 
attitude expressed in the Ninth Yearbook, pages 122-123, National 
Educational Association, Department of Superintendence: 

“Homogeneous grouping must be accompanied by a curriculum 
suited to the level of each group.” Since children differ, not only in 
ability and attainments but in the rate at which they can progress, 
the curriculum should allow for the proper rate of development for 
each group.” Does this not have implications for the vocational as 
well as for academic groups? Do we not need distinct modification 
in the course of study offered to the younger groups and to the 
older groups. And, most particularly to the ungraded classes need 
their own course of study. 

Naturally, vocational teachers will respond that vocational classes 
are seldom homogeneous. But, even so, we vocational teachers are 
not thereby excused from realization that aims, specific outcomes, 
and subject matter for each group must be clearly differentiated in 
the teacher’s mind else the vocational instruction will tend to reach 
only a portion of the girls who take it. 

The course of study reaching the largest number of girls is the 
one we —— should first consider. This would apply to the 
regular graded classes below the age of specialization. ‘The junior 
high school ideal—making courses give as wide a survey as pos- 
sible—would seem to be a wise idea to follow in the vocational work 
given during the first years. Perhaps the extra time our deaf chil- 
dren need to cover the informational part will also serve a good 
purpose in giving them somewhat more chance than hearing chil- 
dren have in their schools to develop skills. Superior skill does give 
a deaf child a better chance in competing in a hearing environment. 

May we hope that out of this broad but secure “foundation will 
come a course of study of distinctly secondary-school level—a chance 
to specialize in some given field, be it some subdivision of home 
economics or business training, or preparation for taking part in 
activities along whatever special talent and environmental oppor- 
tunity the pupil has. It would be up to each local school to decide 
their proficiency to give the instruction of this secondary-school level. 
Perhaps there could be an exchange of pupils among neighboring 
State schools instead of many costly departments for a few special. 
ized pupils. Some schools could, perhaps, give their secondary work 
most efficiently on a cultural and educational level and send the 
pupils who wish to specialize industrially to some State having the 
necessary equipment and outside contacts, 
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The third modification of the course of study needs to make it 
within the abilities of the retarded girls from the ungraded classes. 
In skills, some of these girls attain quite a satisfactory level, but in 
their attitudes, and their appreciations, need much careful foster- 
ing if they are to be happy, useful members of the community. Their 
incompacity to acquire knowledge of the kind the brighter child 
needs complicates their acquisition of satisfactory attitudes and 
appreciations. These are practically always better ‘developed when 
they do not come to class with children of quicker attainments and 
where their objectives are not too closely compared with others. 

Another matter I would like you to consider: Should shop units 
for girls be closed units where one phase is treated exhaustively— 
where the girls who are interested can become highly proficient? 
Or is it more truly educational to present subject “matter spirally 
that is concentrically ? In other words, should we give a variety 
of work quite simply in the earlier years and in a future year pick 
it up again, review it, enlarge it, and lead on to new things? It 
would appear that this spiral plan has two advantages: Psychologi- 
cally it is sound, since it provides for review and strengthening bonds 
and consequent permanent learning. And, likewise. it provides a 
chance for changing attitudes to influence proficiency as girls anil 
and grow older. 

Economically this spiral treatment would seem very justified be- 
cause so many of our girls drop out before completing the course of 
study. If the course is in closed units, the girl who drops out still 
has a well-rounded, if not exhaustive, knowledge of a variety of 
situations that she is likely to face. For example, a girl may make a 
dress beautifully by the time she is in the eighth grade. If she drops 
out of school there, how successful will she be in purchasing ma- 
terials, hats, shoes ready to wear, unless this too was taught in 
rudimentary form along with construction skills? 

In making a course of study, after the minimum essentials are 
determined, each locality, each school, should modify or enlarge 
them to utilize the environmental advantages which may be within 
the reach of the school and which are considered adapted to the 
probable future environment of the girl when she returns to her home 
community to live. 


TEACHING DEVICES FOR PRACTICAL ARTS 
(By THERESA M. YELLE, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. Dak.) 


As I am pondering on what I can tell you that might be of aid to 
you, I am wondering if the word “practical” means ‘the same to all 
of us. Always before entering the field of teaching the deaf, I felt 
that the word “practical” meant knowledge that ‘could readily be 
turned into cash. However, this has not been true during the past 6 
years of my experience. I have learned to know that it is anything 
that will occupy the mind and hands of people who are handic: apped, 
many of whom will probably never be able to earn actual money. 

Because the business world has many limitations and drawbacks, 
I believe that our greatest need in the education of the deaf is a 
fuller development ‘of related art and not merely sewing, cooking, 
art, etc., as individual subjects. 
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The fundamentals we teach must never be impractical or idealistic. 
Because the deaf are handicapped one must not waste any of their 
precious moments by cluttering their minds with ideas they can 
never use. For instance, why t teach a girl how to select oriental rugs 
when, were we to visit her Baan we more than likely would not find 
other than congoleum rugs on the floor? It would be far more prac- 
tical to teach her to plan and make an artistic rag or hooked rug 
which could be made for very little money as compared to that of the 
oriental rug. Why teach about the beauty and cost of Haviland 
when chances are the house is supplied with dishes from the nearest 
dime store ? 

I believe the most important thing to teach any girl is to be artis- 
tic and that there is beauty in simple inexpensive things if we use 
them properly. If one can show any girl how to make her home a 
little more colorful, a little more livable, in short a little more beau- 
tiful, the least effort put forth has been worth while. 

Related art and only related art can do this for your pupils. I 
believe I can best express my thoughts by quoting at ‘length from an 
article appearing in the December issue of Practical Home 
Economics. 

For example, if your study of color or line formation has done nothing 
more tangible for her than to give her an appreciation of nature, you have 
helped make her life a little happier. Color blending in a sunset, a rainbow, 
or a bed of flowers will be noticed and appreciated. If she learns to appreciate 
and enjoy beauty, she will endeavor to make her surroundings a little more 
beautiful. She will be able to do this very thing even if she has but little to 
spend. That old rickety chair or couch can be converted into a cheerful piece 
of furniture if she has learned a simple and interesting way to make interesting 
chair back and slip covers. 

Picture hanging rules are another example of usable art material. Simple 
arrangement and economical beautifying of furnishings which each girl has in 
her home, is undoubtedly usable. But there is even a greater field than this— 
that of selection. People are constantly being called to make choices, re- 
gardless of income. Income and art, however, are not in direct proportion. 
One may spend much and still be grossly inartistic. The reverse is equally 
true. 

Art principles sound extremely technical but they are really quite utilitarian. 
Proportion, for example, may be used everywhere. Making posters, writing 
letters, even mounting pictures, demand a working knowledge of margins. 

Could anyone make very satisfactory wall hangings, table tops, 
pillows, or rugs if they knew not some rules of proportion ? 

The writing of a name on a place card, pulling a shade to the proper height, 
placing tiebacks on curtains, a belt on a dress, ete. 


All require knowledge of art principles whether one is conscious 0 
All require knowledge of art principl hetl f 
it or not. 


Pattern and dress selection naturally involve a consideration of materials. 
Frequently these materials are patterned and again a choice which relies on 
art must be made. 

No girl wishes to appear overdressed. Some of them in their endeavor to be 
attractive wear several rings on one finger, superfluous beads and fancy pins, 
and much overtrimming on their dresses. As soon as the girl realizes that 
one ring or a string of beads will appear to much better advantage, she will 
discard much of this. 

Every girl desires to look her best. Let your art course be the means for 
each to do this. Hair arrangement, for instance, is a definite art problem. 

All girls are interested in knowing which colors are most becoming to them. 
Have pieces of inexpensive colored materials and let each girl, in turn try 
them on while the others note the effect on skin, hair, and eyes. A quarter 
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of a yard of each color is sufficient for testing and will certainly be an aid 
in your teaching. This is much more effective than having the girl study a 
table of becoming colors for blondes or brunettes. 

Throughout the above quotation simple devices have been men- 
tioned such as the last named—the use of colored pieces of cloth to 
study color. I have used this one for many years. It always proves 
interesting and every new group of pupils looks forward to it. If 
I delay its introduction I am soon asked “What color can I wear ?” 
or “can I wear red?” Nine times out of ten a girl may not remem- 
ber the color wheel but she will remember if blues brought out the 
yellow tone in her skin or if green or pink is best with her auburn 
hair. 

Another very interesting teaching device is the acid and burning 
test of materials. These I found to hold the interest of the pupils 
so much so that a box of matches has become a necessary piece of 
equipment in our sewing department for once the test is taught all 
materials must be tested. 

Last year I had two sets of life-size forms made for my sewing 
department. {They are made of beaver board cut in the shape of the 
human body to represent girls of about 5 feet 2 inches and 5 feet 5 
inches tall. The arms were made removable so as to make it easier 
to slip dresses over their heads. They have each been placed on 
platforms a foot square so that each figure can stand alone. The 
girls colored the faces, hair, shoes, hose, and nails by means of 
colored crayons. Though I feared the results of this part of the 
work, I must give the girls credit for making them appear so natural 
that visitors ‘and instructors stepping into our department have 
often mistaken them for people. We use them for exhibiting the 
finished garment. The girls soon learned to know that it was an 
added honor to be gained by each if her dress were selected for a 
model. 

Our department is amply furnished with the following maga- 
zines: Pictorial, McCalls, Vogue, Woman’s Home Companion, Ad- 
vance Pattern Book, and Simplic ity Pattern Book, and House Beauti- 
ful. We also have the McCall, Butterick, Pictorial, and Simplicity 
quarterlies given us by our local stores. These are all used readily 
by the pupils and they now look forward anxiously to the dates when 
they know a certain issue is due. 

In one corner of our room we have developed a bulletin board in 
which we place pictures pertaining to the home. The home-making 
department now conducted by the McCalls and Pictorial furnishes 
much of our material. The more idealistic illustrations come from 
House Beautiful or Harper’s Bazaar. These are studied for color 
and balance. 

Another bulletin board is reserved for Fashions We Like. This 
bulletin is kept up by the girls. They are allowed to change the 
pictures as they desire. It is most interesting to note how they 
change their attitude toward styles which they may have once 
thought prohibitive because new and out of the ordinary. 

During the past few months I have been given the Phoenix 
hosiery charts by one of our local stores. They have proved most 
valuable in our study of colors for spring. 


69056—36——18 
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I have secured some very lovely illustrative materials through the 
aid of the list of “Helps to home economics teachers” which is pub- 
lished in the September issue of Practical Home Economics. One 
of our recent additions have been charts showing the development 
of hooks, eyes, and dress snaps, 

In one corner of our cooking laboratory are three shelves in gradu- 
ated tiers to form a V. They really look like a V-shaped table on 
legs. On this table from time to time an exhibit—such as different- 
sized cans found on the market, or grades of vegetables, fruits, home- 
canned articles, related vitamin and calorie portions of food—has 
been placed and found most interesting. Posters of food combina- 
tions, bone-building foods, etc., are placed about the room. Lovely 
colored pictures of table settings are removed from all available 
magazines and placed on display. The American Cookery and Good 
Housekeeping are used liberally in the department, as well as clip- 
pings from other magazines from other avtatinini. 

In the art department the work is kept on a practical basis. Most 
of the articles are purchased by the pupil, so they must be usable, such 
as wall hangings, pillows, scarfs, leather purses, bill folds, pewter 
plates, carved wooden bowls and plates, etc. Many of the very fine 
ideas have been developed from suggestions of the School Arts Mag- 
azine, House Beautiful, Art and Illustré ation, and Normal Instructor. 

I believe deaf pupils ‘do reach a greater degree of independent skill 
than that of the hearing child. My eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
girls work quite independently of my help, other than fitting and 
adjusting of patterns. This I do more because I appreciate the fact 
that in these hard times most of the pupils could not well afford 
to spoil a garment, though one spoiled garment would prove a most 
valuable lesson for all time. However, I have no doubt that they 
could do either for themselves. 

Wherever the enrollment permits, I believe far better results could 
be attained were pupils graded in vocational work, as this would 
mean more uniform lesson plans and more interest, as graded pupils 
would be more apt to have the same mental development. 

I cannot hope to have been of help to all of you. However, if I 
have given one of you one helpful suggestion, I shall think it worth 
my while. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 
(By V. A. Becker, Arizona School, Tucson, Ariz.) 


Commercial education or junior business training should be a part 
of the vocational program in every school for the ‘deaf. In making 
such a statement I do not mean that it is possible or even desirable 
to train all deaf boys and girls for the commercial field. We no 
longer think of business training in the light of accomplishing some 
definite skill or of learning the various phases of a business. In- 
stead, we strive for the applic ation of these concepts to the life of 
the individual and the family. Typing is probably the most com- 
monly taught commercial subject in our schools for the deaf and 

can serve to illustrate the point. The benefits that can be derived 
rsa this training other than the mere ability to type are unlimited. 
Coordination, control, punctuation, a sense of rhythm, elimination of 
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error by concentration, motivation, pride in a piece of work well 
done, increased know ledge of sentence structure, a richer vocabulary, 
more accurate spelling, ‘ete, Yes; and those of you who have had 
first-hand experience with this skill could probably add many more 
items to the Est. But we must not isolate typing and think of it 
as the basis upon which a sound commercial course is built. 

In planning a course of business training for the deaf our objec- 
tives should be the same as those set up for “the grades in which such 
a program is to be taught. Every young man and woman leaving 
school, whether deaf or not, must live in some business or economic 
community. We are therefore confronted with the twofold problem 
of what to give the deaf in the field of general education and what 
to give them in the way of vocational education. 

We already know that the public schools have met this situation 
insofar as the education for business is concerned. Our schools for 
the deaf, however, have not only failed to recognize the importance 
of such training in preparing their young men and women for life, 
but have very neatly kept such uprisings at a minimum. A few of 
the more venturesome have “thrown caution to the winds” and have 
recognized the real need for such training. As you know, this “recog- 
nition” has been rather meek. A bit of typing: and a few attempts at 
related subjects have comprised the major part of the sermon. 

Just how are we to approach the problem? How shall we go 
about determining in what manner this foundational business train- 
ing can contribute to our general objectives? It should contribute 
far more to general education than the technical commercial sub- 
jects have ever contributed to vocational training. 


Dr. Odell, of Columbia University, says that a business topic or 
business activity can be presented, taught, and learned in three 
fairly distinct levels: 

(1) Social-business appreciation level. 

(2) Personal use level. 

(3) Precise practice or vocational use level. 

Transportation, for instance, might be presented and studied upon 


these three levels, On the “social-business appreciation” level, a 


student would learn of the growth and development of transporta- 
tion, would see the social and economic conditions that made further 
development of transportation necessary, would discover how states 
and nations are welded more closely together by swift and efficient 
means of transportation, would gain an appreciation of the social 
values of transportation systems, and would come through with a 
definite attitude toward transportation as one of the agencies that 
has helped civilization to develop. 

On the “personal use” level, the same student still studying about 
transportation, would learn how to use passenger, freight, express, 
mail, and automotive services, as well as the relative cost, the speed, 
the utility, and the convenience of various types of transportation 
facilities. In addition, he would learn how to locate depots and 
stations, and how to secure information about numerous matters 
from clerks as well as from time tables. On this level, it is not 
intended that the student would make any attempt to memorize 
costs of various services, learn technical names, analyze complicated 
tariffs, or deal with vocational aspects. 
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On the “precise practice ievel, this same student would still 
be studying about transportation, would learn in detail the many 
types of transportation services, would learn technical terms, would 
calculate the costs as shown by detailed study of tariffs, would act 
perhaps as a transportation information clerk, and would master 
precise details of the many services and the many variations of the 
services. 

This same “three-level” idea can be applied to practically all of 
the topics that occur in any of the business subjects. 

The Gregg Publishing Co. presents a program for teaching these 
three levels of business training, as follows: 

General Business Science. Part I, Social Business Appreciation. 

General Business Science. Part II, Personal and Applied Use. 

General Business Science. Part III, Precise Practice for Per- 
sonal and Vocational Use. 

From a standpoint of commercial education and a suitable classi- 
fication for schools for the deaf, these titles might be listed as: 

Part I, Introduction to Business. 

Part II, Junior Business Training. 

Part III, General Record Keeping. 

And now from the point of view of general education the classifica- 
tion would read as follows: 

Part I, The Economic or Business Community. 

Part II, Institutions of Business. 

Part III, Applications to individual and family life. 

Definite outcomes resulting from this training would be: 

(1) Development of Attitudes and Appreciations. 

(2) Development of Knowledge for Personal Use. 

(3) Development of Skills of Recording. 

A few of the topics that might profitably be included in a set-up 
for schools for the deaf are: 

(1) Choice of a Life Work. 

(2) Business ethics and individual character. 

(3) Problems of the deaf in finding employment (their limita- 
tions, possibilities, etc.). 

(4) Proprietorship and partnership. Corporations. 

(5) Working for the Government. 

(6) Business law. 

(7) Transportation. 

(8) Communication. (How should the deaf meet such problems 
as not being able to use the telephone?) 

(9) Letters and mail. 

(10) Finance and banking. 

(11) Insurance (difficulties of the deaf in securing certain kinds 
of insurance). 

(12) Production. 

(13) Trade-purchasing and selling. 

(14) Filing. 

(15) Words used in business. 

(16) Personal financial records. 

(17) Home budgets and financial records. 

(18) Financial records of the farm. 

(19) Financial records of the small business. (Concentration on 
those trades favored by deaf people.) 
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(20) Merchandise records. 

(21) Assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. 

(22) The double-entry system of record keeping. 

(23) Bookkeeping and accounting. 

A thorough knowledge of typing should supplement this work. 
although it is not essential that both courses be taken at the same time. 

We should bear in mind that any course of training that is to be 
effective must be kept flexible. Our work should be so arranged 
that it can be applied to the individual needs of the pupil in such a 
manner that it will enable him to adapt himself to changing condi- 
tions. It is no secret among educators of the deaf that something i 1s 
lacking in our attempts to prepare the deaf to meet life situations. 
A complete and happy adjustment of the deaf will be possible only 
when we have been able to impart this training in an adequate 
manner. A well-planned course in business training can play an 
important part in that adjustment. 


SECTIONAL GROUP SESSION 3:15-4:30 P. M. 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Leader: Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, principal, western Pennsylvania school, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chairman: Miss Hilda Tillinghast, principal, Indiana school, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Paper: The Teaching of Language, Miss Mildred A. Groht, Lexington school, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Discussion. 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 
(By Mitprep A. Grout, Lexington school, New York, N. Y.) 


If our deaf children could but acquire a knowledge and mastery 
of their mother tongue in the same natural manner as do hearing 
children, how very simple would be the teaching of all the elemen- 
tary subjects in our schools. The problem of giving to the deaf 
child the ability to express in words his feelings, ideas, and desires 
has for years absorbed the time and attention “of the conscientious 
teacher. The solution to this problem has often _ delayed be- 
cause of shortcomings in the methods of teaching, lack of insight 
into the workings of the deaf child’s mind, complacent acceptance 
of outworn beliefs as to the limitations arising from deafness, and 
from what seems to the writer to be a predominant cause, failure to 
make use of the psychological principles of learning and teaching. 

Let us take up a few of the fundamental, yet simple, prince iples of 
learning which, if applied to the teaching of language to the deaf, 
will produce results beyond our highest expectations. 

“Learning should be self-initiated.” If this precept is to be fol- 
lowed, there must be interest on the part of the learner, a desire to 
achieve because of an awareness of the need or value of what is to be 
learned, and a heartfelt satisfaction in the acquisition of the new 
knowledge. Children in the very first year of school can be stimu- 
lated and interested to such an extent that they will evidence con- 
tinued and enthusiastic determination to learn the language necessary 
to put across their wants, ideas, and feelings. Evidence of this was 
beautifully illustrated in a first-year class at our school this past 
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year. Once awakened, the little ones came to the classroom morning 
after morning with new words they had picked up here and there, 
which they w ranted explained. They either remembered the spelling 
or produced much wrinkled and grimy slips of paper which had 
been cherashed until school began again. To be sure, the vocabulary 
thus gained was not entirely that of the curriculum, but it was that 
which was vitally important to the children—and their satisfaction 
in understanding the meaning merited the extra time taken from the 
work of the day. The r -apidly g growing and very much alive vocabu- 
lary of this first-year class inc ‘luded such words as taxi, telesc ope, 
exit, entrance, beer, bus stop, Germany, Beechnut gum, funny, crazy, 
easy, telephone, and clouds. The children learned to say all the 
words they called “theirs.” These same pupils actually learned the 
meaning and use of the personal pronouns through persistent deter- 
mination to make clear to each person who came into the room just 
which pupil was meant in the remarks made on the blackboard, for 
never a morning passed but what the teacher had to put into written 
language what the little ones attempted to report about their outside 
activities. 

Self-initiated learning was also evidenced to a great degree by 
a fourth-year class of boys and girls who kept an illustrated news- 
paper and who gathered pictures “from many outside sources. These 
pupils fairly demanded to be given simple language explaining the 
pictures. The enthusiasm of the child must not only be aroused 
in some such manner but it must also be maintained. 

Question forms should always be introduced by the children them- 
selves if they are to have meaning, for learning the correct form at 
a time in which there is no spontaneous desire to get the informa- 
tion it seeks, will fall short of desirable results. 

“Learning is an active process.” Pupils must learn by doing, and 
proper perception is gained only when the language taught to the 
child is derived from actual experience. Nor is the initial experience 
sufficient to fasten the language in the child’s mind. Opportunities 
for frequent and multiple experiences must be arranged for. 

All will agree that the effective teaching of every subject must be 
based upon the use of the pupils’ environmental experiences. Prob- 
ably the original use of a daily journal in every class of deaf chil- 
dren was based upon this sound principle. It is doubtful, however, 
if the early educators of the deaf intended that generations of deaf 
children should spend an hour of each day writing and memorizing 
journals which, in all too many instances, have no ‘significance what- 
ever to the child. An account of enjoyable experiences is usually 
of vital interest to the children in a class, but daily repetition of 
tiresome details cannot fail to deaden interest and retard learning. 
There are so many other ways and means of using experiences than 
that of the daily journal. As an example of what can happen when 
this procedure is carried to extreme, let me cite the case of a boy 
who entered a school as a resident pupil after*having been a day 
pupil elsewhere. He wished to write each day, “I came to school on 
the subway this morning”, and other remarks for which he un- 
doubtedly had often been praised. There was no perception on his 
part as to what idea the words expressed. 
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There are innumerable devices for utilizing experiences of the 
children other than the one just mentioned. Short compositions 
with attractive titles call forth initiative and interest. Very often | 
the language will be similar to the outmoded journals, revealing 
what the children have done, but the information is not obtained by 
the constantly repeated question, “What did you do yesterday?” 
a query which generally elicits a half-hearted response. If, in the 
morning conversational period (which should never be omitted), the 
teacher has learned something of what took place the afternoon 
before, she can make suggestions for the compositions she wishes 
written, putting suggestive titles on the blackboard spaces allotted 
to the children. Her conversation should take this trend, “John, 
you went to the park yesterday. I think you could write about 
this, In the Park”; ; “Mary, you take At the Zoo”; “Harry, you 
went for a walk with your mother, so you write about, Out for a 
Walk.” Other titles which can be used are, A Bad Spill, My New 
Coat, A Good Game, Fun in the Yard, The Cowboys, The Post 
Office, and so on. Not the least of the advantages of this attack is 
the indirect avoidance of a long, much jumbled account of the child’s 
activities. He will stick to the one happening suggested by the title 
given him. <A few sentences about one thing will afford greater 
opportunity for learning than will several sentences, for a child can 
remember only so much and one or two corrections should be all that 
are made in any one short account. Above all, no compositions 
should be memorized after corrections are made. If the pupil’s 
attention has been called to one or two corrections and these have 
been made clear to him, he should be afforded an opportunity later 
in the day to express himself, either orally or in writing, so that he 
may discover for himself whether he really has learned the correct 
form. An opportunity for this can be given in a period of oral 
English or conversation, “John, what did you write about the park 
this morning?” Or notes may be written to some teacher or friend, 
or a composition book may be kept and the child encouraged to 
check up on his work. If the item has been on the blackboard, the 
child may be led to put it on paper and illustrate it so it can be 
bound in a book later on. What he is to write has to do with percep- 
tion of ideas and not with memory of words. He will think if he is 
trained to do so. 

Play is an important factor in learning. Much of the hearing 
child’s ability to use language is gained through his play activities. 
It has been said that “play i is the great synthesizing, integrating, and 
developing force in childhood and adolescence.” Our deaf children 
should play more in the classroom and under the direction of com- 
petent teachers. Play is really an attitude of mind, and language 
that is part of the child’s play will prove a satisfying process and 
will be productive of excellent results. It is possible to teach many 
language principles through the medium of play. games, dramatiza- 
tions, puzzles, and so forth, for all offer possibilities for repetitions 
of that which the teacher wishes to impress upon the minds of the 
children. Not long ago the writer watched with interest a group 
of 9-year olds who told her they were fishing. What they were 
fishing for were nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and conjunctions, 
which had to be caught and put into large nets which the teacher 
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nad drawn on a blackboard next to the one depicting a sea of words. 
How much more interesting than giving a list of mixed words and 
telling the pupils to group them under the proper heading. The 
best part of this game lay in the fact that the only way the fish 
could get out of the net was to be used correctly in a remark ad- 
dressed to some child in the class. Play, yes; but work, too. 

Along with play must come imagination—for imagination is a 
vital factor in learning. Deaf children are as full of imaginative 
ideas as are hearing youngsters. It is not necessary to be as literal 
with deaf children as has been thought. Using tiny toys and telling 
stories with them or giving follow-up work on language principles 
by means of attractive and alluring little objects will call forth zest 
and keen desire to do as the teacher does. For instance, 'a little 
village may be set up at one corner of a table and the children told, 
“This is a village”, while at the opposite corner, a miniature farm 
may be arranged, with the remark, “This is a farm.” 

The children quickly grasp the picture set up for them and love 
to name the tiny wooden dolls, animals, and bu:ldings which are 
used for this type of work, and cries of, “May I tell a story after 
you?”, “Please let me tell a story next,” drown out all thoughts of 
actual school work. The set-up can be so arranged and the story told 
by the teacher in such a way that the language she wants emphasized 
will appear over and over again in her story. Let us suppose that 
the teacher wishes to get in some follow-up work on the preposition 
“behind.” She sets up a minature park, true to like with trees, rocks, 
tiny zoo, and little buildings. The youngsters are charmed by the 
little park. The story runs along something like this: “One day 
John took Rags and Spot to the park. They were naughty. They 
ran away. (Teacher pretends to make the dogs run and then hides 
them.) John looked for them. He looked ‘behind’ a tree (teacher 
walks John over to a tree and pretends he is searching behind it), 
but he didn’t see them. Then he looked ‘behind’ another tree. He 
found Rags. He looked ‘behind’ a big rock. Spot wasn’t there, so 
he looked ‘behind’ a little house. He didn’t find Spot there either. 
He looked ‘behind’ a bush. No Spot! John was cross. At last 
he found him ‘behind’ an old wagon. He took the dogs home and 
put them in their little house.” In all storytelling the animation 
of the teacher and her dexterity in illustrating, with the objects, 
what she ?s saying, has much to do with the success of the operation. 
The children can be fascinated by what is going on and their imagi- 
nation be stirred. It will be observed that the lip reading involved 
in such a story is quite simple—the repetitions of the preposition not 
too tiresome. The children will love setting up a park and having 
the dogs run behind the various objects. Later the same story can 
be played in the classroom. Children have no trouble in visualizing 
chairs as trees and in impersonating animals or characters in a story. 
Opportunities for using the imagination should be opened for pupils 
in all grades, and if wisely directed will furnish motivation for all 
types of language work. 

Learning involves understanding. The deaf child who memorizes 
language he does not comprehend is not “learning.” Who has not 
had experience with the hard-working, conscientious deaf child who 
uses “remembered language?” He may fool his teachers when he 
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has only a few things to remember, but sooner or later he reaches 
his Waterloo, No effort should be spared to ascertain whether the 
child actually understands the language given to him or volunteered 
by him. If his work is based on real ‘problems, vitally important to 
him, there will be greater possibility of genuine understanding. In 
all language teaching stress must be laid t upon the child’s individual 
needs, If not enough consideration is given to individual differences, 
it will react to the detriment of the child in the acquisition of correct 
language habits. 

Le arning is of most effect when the learner and the teacher are 
both happy in their work. The pupils who love to come to school 
are the pupils who learn best and most. A harmonious atmosphere 
is the only one in which there can be true cooperation, happy work- 
ing habits, and successful outcomes. Children should feel that the 
teacher is delighted to help them formulate questions or express 
themselves correctly. They should feel no hesitation in making an 
attempt at new language because they should expect interested “and 
sympathetic assistance with no shadow of impatience or reproof. It 
has never been expected that one correction should suffice to correct 
the language of a child with hearing, nor should it be considered 
sufficient for the child who lacks hearing. A friendly “Don’t you 
remember how I told you to say that yesterday / It was this way’ 
will not come amiss and will accomplish more than a chiding to 
“sit down and think about it.” The wise teacher will do all in her 
power to keep the deaf child from developing a feeling of inability 
to master the English language or inadequacy in the use of what 
he has been taught. 

Language te: aching should be an all-day affair for the deaf child, 
just as it is for the hearing one. Granted, we need periods for 
particular stress on definite constructions or principles, but these 
should not be thought of as the only time in which language is 
taught. Such periods should not be drawn out to that point at 
which interest begins to lag, for when there is no longer a state 
of readiness to learn, the teacher is w asting her own time and that 
of her pupils. In the early intermediate grades a half-hour period 
of sustained attention should be all that is expected. Thirty minutes 
of eager, anticipatory attention will accomplish remarkable results. 
The teacher who stimulates and guides her pupils in all their activi- 
ties will find that no time is lost through inertia or because of forced 
attention. 

There are now published many helpful and attractive books on 
the teaching of English. One of the most recent publications is the 
set of Daily -Life Language Series which are replete with sugges- 
tions for the tes aching of “language through the utilization of the 
everyday experiences ‘of children. This series covers the r range of 
our intermediate and advanced grades and are as easily adaptable to 
the deaf child as to his hearing contempor ary. It as a certainty that 
by making as much use as possible of textbooks written for hearing 
children, we shall more nearly approximate the normal, natural 
development hoped for in the educating of all children. 

This paper has been simple—deliberately simple, because it is the 
opinion of the writer that, as teachers of the deaf, we have, in 
times past, gone out of our way to be difficult. We have, in far 
too many instances, set up formulas which have proven to be in 
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absolute opposition to the natural acquisition of language. The deaf 
child has been inhibited and repressed because he has not been 
allowed to attempt to express his ideas or feelings in anything but 
the language arbitrarily designated for his grade and if that was 
inadequate, he was thwarted in his desire to tell of those things most 
vitally important or sacred to him. To give a deaf child the lan- 
guage necessary for the expression he longs to make can surely do no 
harm even though it must make use of the past perfect when his 
classification calls for the simple past. The satisfaction which fol- 
lows self-expression is worth the risk taken. The wise teacher will 
find ample time for stressing the work of the grade and at the same 
time build a foundation for later instruction. 

Greater application of the principles of learning to the teaching of 
English and a more sympathetic handling of the language difficul- 
ties met by the child will be productive of an easier and more natural 
use of the mother tongue in place of a limited and stilted use of 
words. The deaf child is capable of accomplishing an understanding 
of and a facility in the use of English and only as we modify our 
teaching methods, adhere more closely to the fundamental laws of 
learning, and follow the principles of educational psychology as 
mapped out for the teaching of hearing children shall we give to that 
deaf child his rightful inheritance. 


Convention Honors Supt. and Mrs. D. T. Cloud 


6 p. m. During the serving of the final meal of the convention, Dr. Bjorlee 
was given the floor. In a few well-chosen words directed to Mr. and Mrs. Cloud, 
he expressed the appreciation of the delegates and visitors for the royal enter- 
tainment which had been extended during the convention. The progressive 
administration given the Illinois school by Mr. Cloud was commented upon. 
As a token of esteem a gift in the form of sterling silver serving pieces was 
presented. 



































GENERAL MEETING 8 P. M. 





Presiding: Mr. Alvin E. Pope, president of the convention. 
Address: Adaptations of Progressive Educational Methods to the 
Education of the Deaf, Dr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent, 
Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, II. 
Report of the committee on resolutions. 


JOINT MEETING 





The meeting convened at 8 p. m., Mr. Alvin E. Pope presiding. 

The Cuairman. Years ago, during the San Francisco Exposition, 
I had a friend who was greatly interested in teaching individually, 
teaching groups individually, Dr. Burke, of the California Normal 
School, San Francisco. 

Tonight we have with us one of his distinguished pupils, Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, who will speak to us on mental hygiene. 

It was my: privilege a few weeks ago to visit a school in Maple- 
wood, N. J., a junior high school, which was established on a mental- 
hygiene basis, and it was very interesting indeed to see the differ- 
ence between the management and the conduct of this school, and the 
ordinary school of its kind. Dr. Washburne has taken the flag of 
Dr. Burke and carried it to greater heights, and today he is the 
foremost representative of modern education or progressive educa- 
tion. It is with pleasure that I introduce to you Dr. Washburne. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 
(By CARLETON WASHBURNE, Winnetka public schools, Winnetka, IL.) 


I am speaking to you tonight, not as teachers of the deaf but as 
teachers of children. I know that you have many problems con- 
nected with particular technical difficulties of giving instruction to 
those who do not hear, but whether a child hears or does not hear, 
he is still a child. The same fundamental problems of education that 
confront those of us who are —" with the hearing children con- 
front you as teachers of the deaf. The same basic ‘heeds that. the 
hearing child has, the deaf child has. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to talk to you about your 
own special technical problems. You are the ones who are dealing 
every day with those problems. From the standpoint of the tech- 
nique of teaching deaf children to understand language in one form 
or another, you are the authorities, and I am just a bare beginner 
of a learner. I am very much interested in your problems. I have 
had fascinating times watching our own teacher of the deaf, Miss 
Hagen, working with the deaf children in W innetka, but always 
not as a supervisor but as a learner. 

But the major problems are as 1 e is danger of 
anyone who has a very special problem thinking—major problems 
are not the problems of the technique of training deaf children in 
the use of language. That is an absolutely necessary first step or 
necessary step to go along with the education, it is a nec ‘essary step 
toward the other goals; but just as the three R’s, so long called the 
fundamentals of education, are — truly the fundamentals of educa 
tion for either hearing or deaf, so likewise the training of the 
children in language when they do not hear is not your fundamental 
problem. 

Your fundamental problem, yours and my fundamental problem, 
is educating children. Mr. Pope said I was going to speak to you 
about mental hygiene. Your program said I was going to speak 
to you eS ee methods to the 
education of the deaf. These two things are not contradictory. As 
a matter of fact, progressive education inherently is education ac- 
cording to the principles of mental hygiene. 

Mental hygiene is a much misunderstood word. I don’t think 
it is a particularly apt term. The origin of it as you know was 
when a man by the name of Clifford Beers had gone insane and later 
became cured of his insanity and talked about the need for pre- 
venting insanity and he and Adolph Myer of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity coined the term “mental hygiene” as meaning that sort of 
training and education and env ironment that would help people 
toward a balanced life and prevent their becoming mentally and 
emotionally unbalanced. 

The word has had a close connection with psychiatry ever since 
Freud and Adner and Young and the others of the psychoanalysts 
and psychiatrists in Europe discovered that many diseases, many 
insanities, many nervous break-downs, many unhappy marriages, 
ane unsuccessful businesses, many maladjustments in life in gen- 

‘al, came from poor adjustment to life during childhood, came from 
hers, came from feelings of inferiority, came from lack of basic 
satisfactions. As in the case of a good many educational ventures, 
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the negative side came first. It’s a pain that makes you go to the 
doctor. It’s only as you become better educated that you go to the 
doctor without a pain to see if your body is in good condition. 

So only two things make you go to the dentist. It’s only as you 
_ dental hygiene that makes \ you go to see your dentist twice a 

sar and brush your teeth regularly to keep your teeth in good con- 
Sion. Lately ‘preventative medicine and preventative ‘dentistry 
are receiving more emphasis from intelligent people, and in the same 
way it was “those who were dealing with the wrecks caused by a 
failure of the individual to adjust himself to his environment, a 
failure of the individual to reconcile his own conflicting desires, that 
‘aused people to think about mental hygiene. 

But we are, particularly in our educ: ational work, much less con- 
cerned with this relatively negative aspect; we are not so much 
concerned with psychotherapy, “with curing the maladjusted child, 
as we are with seeing that the common run of children, deaf and 
hearing alike, have an opportunity to live wholesome, natural, well- 
adjusted, happy lives. 

The thing I want to talk to you about tonight is this positive side 
of mental hygiene. It consists primarily of finding out what our 
children’s basic needs are and satisfying those needs. There are 
rarious ways of classifying them but for the purpose of this even- 
ing’s talk I want to classify them under three heads, the need for 
security, the need for self-expression, and the need for social 
adjustment. 

Security is a thing we all need, you and I, and all the children 
we have anything to do with. People strive to make money, not 
primarily for what it will buy in the way of luxuries, but primarily 
for the sense of sec urity in case of old age, in case of sickness, in case 
of the need of help on the part of members of their family. It is the 
fear of insecurity that is the driving force back of most attempts 
to make large sums of money. Security is the thing that we too 
often lack, and which all of us recognize that we need. Certainly 
there is no greater need for the deaf child than a feeling of security. 
He finds himself cut. off from the regular environment, “the environ- 
ment that the rest of us live in, by not being able to sense one of 
the groups of stimuli that all the rest of us sense. 

We who hear know many things that are going on that the non- 
hearing person fails to know, and it tends to give “him a sense of in- 
security. Therefore the problem of developing a sense of security 
is even more acute for those who are teaching the deaf than it is 
for those who are teaching the ones who can hear. 

It is likewise acute for those who teach the blind, for those who 
teach the crippled, but it is an acute problem for all of us, because 
every child needs security. 

It is not just a sentimental thing that I am talking about; it is 
even physiological. I was talking with a very eminent physician 
not long ago, and he told me that a baby who was very ill and in 
the hospital, has a better chance of surviving if that baby could be 
put into a private home, even though that private home was nowhere 
near as hygienic, nowhere near as well regimented in a scientific 
sense, as was the hospital Why? The baby felt more security. 
There was something about the institutional life of the hospital, 
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the large number of people, the regimentation, that was not natural 
to that baby’s biological entity. 

All through the ages a child has felt security in a family situation. 
All through the ages a child has depended upon certain people hav- 
ing a close affection, natural feeling toward him, as a person, and 
it actually reacts physiologically in giving the child a better chance 
of survival. If this had been told to me by an ordinary person, 
I would have taken it, I think, with a grain of salt, but having been 
told to me by the former president of the American Association 
of Pediatrics, a man who has lectured in foreign countries on 
Pediatrics and recognized as one of the foremost authorities of the 
world on children, “knowing he is a scientist and that he speaks 
from wide knowledge, I assume he is right, and it balances, or bears 
out what many of us know as to the effect of security upon health 
as a whole. 

We know that mental health and physiological health go hand in 
hand. Those of us who are so foolish and frivolous as to read the 
Gumps in the Chicago Tribune, and other papers, will remember 
what happened to Uncle Bim when he lost his sense of security and 
you will remember that once the insurance man came back and told 
Uncle Bim, as he was making out his will and lying supposedly on 
his deathbed, because they had told him he was in poor health, told 
him that was all a mistake and that he was in fine shape and had 
written out his $5,000,000 insurance policy, you saw that Uncle Bim 
leaped out of bed and tore up his will and has been running the 
family ragged ever since. 

Now what has been portrayed in a rather silly cartoon—of course 
I never read it [laughter ]—it is a thing that is just an exaggeration 
of what we all know. Security is a foundation of our healthy and 
happy living. How are we going to give it to children in school ? 
How are you going to give it and how am I going to give it; how are 
all of us going to give “it? 

First of all the physical environment should be a homelike, attrac- 
tive, natural sort of environment. The less institutional, and the 
more homelike the better. There are people who think that it is 
sort of a fad or frill to see there are flowers or curtains or pictures 
or other elements of informality around. People think it is a fad or 
frill to have movable furniture instead of fixed desks. They think 
of a school as a barnlike building with rigid rows of screwed-down 
desks and blackboards all around and bare windows. It has all the 
essentials; there is the blackboard and good light and clean floor 
and desks you cai write on; a place to keep your books; what more 
do you want of a school? 

Much more. You want a room that will have the psychological 
effect on a child that a beautiful home has. There is not one of 
us who doesn’t feel different in a home that has been attractively 
and tastefully arranged with flowers, with harmonious colors, with 
comfortable chairs, with a feeling of taste and harmony and beauty; 
we feel at home. So does the child. 

He may not analyze it. He may be quite unconscious of the 
reason, but it is, I think, a really basic thing in education to see 
that the child’s environment is as attractive and homelike as taste 
and ingenuity can contrive to make it. And it is taste and in- 
genuity, rather than money. 
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I remember very well when I was first married and teaching in 
a little rural school, trying to support a wife on a hundred dollars a 
month and pay off some debts besides, that the little $13 a month 
house that we had, my wife managed to make it beautiful. She 
had the ingenuity. She didn’t have any money, but she had taste; 
she had the willingness to use a paint brush and the skill to do it, 
and with taste and with ingenuity, she made that into an exceed- 
ingly attractive little place. © 

I have watched teachers in my own school, and parents in our 
own schools, with very little expenditure of money, transform a 
room from an old, ugly, and unattractive one into a beautiful and 
homelike one. We can do it if we realize its importance; if we 
will spend the same amount of time on that as we would in pre- 
paring to give the children some rather useless subject matter, we 
will be using our time more profitably. 

Second, under this head of sec urity there is the teacher’s attitude 
toward the child. It has to be a parental attitude in the better 
sense of the word. We all, more or less, idealize the attitude of 
a mother or father toward the child because certainly those of us 
who have to deal with the psychological misfits, the children who 
are behavior problems because of bad home situations, recognize that 
some fathers’ or mothers’ attitude toward the child is not what 
it ought to be, and we would not want to imitate that, but we all 
recognize what the real affection of the father and mother toward 
the child should be. The best for him is also objective. That is 
where most parents fall short and where we teachers can do better 
than the average parents. 

The balance between a close personal interest on the one hand 
and an objective, fair, clear analysis on the other hand, is a balance 
that we have to achieve and that balance isn’t always easy. Many a 
teacher is perfectly fair and just and proportionately severe nd 
inhuman, or unhuman. Other teachers have gone to the other ex- 
treme and become affectionate and attached to the child to a senti- 
mental degree that results in their not being able to give the child 
the sort of education that he needs. 

We feel in our own schools that no teacher has any business teach- 
ing children who hasn’t studied mental hygiene. We require of 
all teachers who are coming onto our faculty that they take a course 
in mental hygiene under a psychiatrist; we provide them in our 
summer schools, as I told you this afternoon, and just as other 
teachers trying to learn the things we do, come to our summer school, 
anybody going to be on our faculty comes to our summer school and 
takes a course under our psychiatrist or takes the course during the 
school year and gets the training there. 

It is the sine qua non of education that the teacher must know the 
emotional rules back of the behavior, the emotional rules of disturb- 
ances, so that when a child is upset, when a child is obstreperous, 
when a child is giving symptoms of maladjustment, the teacher can 
get down under those | symptoms and find out what the cause is and 
deal, not with the symptom, but with the cause. If the teacher has 
a real understanding of mental hygiene, then that teacher can help 
the child to feel security in his or her presence. 
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A child feels security with a person who understands him. <A child 
feels security with a person who tempers the effects of personal in- 
terest with a scientific knowledge of his needs. 

A third element of security, ‘and a very important one, has to do 
with the subject that I talked to you about this afternoon—seeing 
that children do not undertake to learn a thing until they can really 
master it. And I warned those of you this afternoon I was going 
to repeat part of it for those who were not here. I assume for a 
moment that there are a number here who were not here this after- 
noon, Those of you who were here will understand that I am justi- 
fied in repeating a part of what I said then. 

The point I made this afternoon is that there is a stage of growth 
before which a child cannot successfully learn a given thing. That 
stage of growth has to be carefully measured. It has to be measured 
in terms of the child’s mental age from psychological tests. It has 
to be learned through specific tests dealing with the subject in ques- 
tion. It certainly needs to be done anew in the field of deaf edu- 

‘ation, because we do not know how much the seeming retardation 
in academic learning among deaf children is due purely toa language 
handicap and how much of it is due to a slow rate of general mental 
development resulting from that handicap. 

When I say that the normal child should not begin reading until 
he is mentally six and a half, as a tule, it does not mean that the 
deaf child is necessarily ready when he is mentally six and a half. 
I don’t know when the deaf child is ready. But it is our job to 
find out; it is our job to see that a child does not undertake a prob- 
lem in arithmetic; does not undertake exercises in English composi- 
tion; does not undertake the spelling of words; does ‘not undertake 
reading, until he has reached the stage of psychological ripeness. 
Schools the world over sin in this regard. 

Thirty-five percent of the first-grade children in the United States 
fail during their first grade. It is an appalling number. Their first 
taste of school life is a taste of insecurity; whatever security they 
may have built up before they came to school is suddenly swept out 
from under them by tasks being given to them with which they can- 
not cope successfully. 

There is a story that I don’t like, except to illustrate this point. 
I don’t like it because in the first place it is anti-Semitic and I per- 
sonally have no anti-Semitic feeling. I don’t like it because it is 
quite untrue to Jewish teaching. I don’t like it because it is fun- 
damentally cruel. I am too fond of children to think of, even in a 
funny story, to think of a thing that is cruel. Nevertheless I’m 
going to tell you the story. The story is this. Many of you have 
heard it as it is an old story. 

A Jewish father took his 3-year old boy and stood him up on the 
dining-room table and he s said “Now Iky, I'll stand here and you 
jump “off the table, and T’ll catch you. Come on, papa’ll catch you. 
Come on, already, come on, already.” Iky jumped; papa stepped 
back, and Iky fell down. Papa picked up Iky, put him back on the 
table and said “Iky, that was too bad, I’m sorry I didn’t catch you. 
The next time I’ll catch you sure. Papa’s right here, don’t be afraid. 
Iky jump, papa will catch.” So Iky jumped; papa stepped back and 
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iky fell down again on the floor. Then papa picked Iky up and 
said “Now Iky, let this teach you a lesson, never trust anybody, not 
even your own father.” [Laughter. ] 

The attitude of not trusting anybody, not even your own father, 
is an attitude of insecurity. The attitude of telling the child to do 
a thing, that if he will do what you tell him and he’ll come out all 

right, and then j jump away from him, is exactly the attitude you have 
when you ask them to do some arithmetic or reading on something 
before they are ready, and tell them if they pass, they’ ll get good 
grades; when we ought to know he could not possibly pass : and that 
he’s going to fail. “Do you see the application clearly? That if 
you tell children they are going to get good grades, they are going 
to get our favor working hard to do this ‘lesson ; and then give ‘them 
lessons to do which they cannot possibly succeed in, no matter how 
hard they work, we are giving them a fundamental sense of inse- 
curity and a lack of faith in us, and that is being constantly done in 
eve:y school in the United States and in the world. 

Because, for one thing, research is new in the field, we haven’t yet 
learned how to measure accurately when a child is ready for a given 
thing and for another. Even those of us who have learned some- 
thing about it are hampered by tradition and we are hampered by 
textbooks and we repeatedly find ourselves setting children up against 
impossible tasks. A few of us have reorganized our curriculum and 
find that very seldom; a few of us have got rid of marks and grades 
and failures and if we are going to have any sense of security, we 
must get rid of those. We must get rid of that sense and we must 
give children a work for which they are ready and which has a 
sense of reality. 

When we give them purely abstract, when we give them 0.009 times 
0.008 in the multiplication of decimals, it isn’t particularly hard; 
you can teach that to a child, but if you will not count up the points— 
don’t try to do it in your head for a minute; of course, you know how, 
but tell me whether it is 0.00072 or 0.000072 or 0.0000072 and if I tell 
you 0.000072 you'll believe me. Any one will sound all right to you, 
unless you count up points. 

In other words, you have learned a trick, and the children can 
learn that trick and through that trick you can tell me whether I am 
right or wrong, and the reason you know I am right or wrong is 
that you have been told that trick would work and you have “got 
faith in it, but as far as having reality in it, it hasn’t any reality, 
You have never had to use 0.009 of 0.008 and you never will. Yet in 
my own fifth grade I found one of my own pupils working that 
example. It started a revolution in our arithmetic department. 
[ Laughter. ] 

We can’t expect children to have a sense of security if we give 
them things that are not related to reality. Security means a good 
sound foundation of reality, of experience, and we give them ab- 
stract examples i in arithmetic, meaningless things in grammar, dry- 
as-dust things in history or geography, and expect them to do some 
memorization or learn some tricks and get good marks and think 
they will get security. They feel utterly insecure. 

I remember when my oldest daughter was in the fifth grade before 
we knew where these things should be taught, and had been strug- 
gling with adding fractions of unlike denominators. And one day 
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she said, “You know, daddy, when I grow up, I’m going to be a 
teacher, but it’s going to be one of the lower grades, lower than the 
fifth.” And I said, “OW hy, Margery?” And she said, “Because I 
don’t want to teach fractions.” She felt utterly insecure in that 
particular field. 

The curriculum, therefore, must be adapted to the ability of the 
children as a method and material must be adapted to the children’s 
experience and to their state of growth. 

The school organization in administration must be such as to help 
in the child’s sense of security. When we give children competition 
with children with whom they cannot compete, when we give them 
marks that may seem inferior, when we give them school failures in 
grade repetitions, we are undermining security. 

I heard someone say not long ago in connection with the teaching 
of the deaf, “If we are going to teach these deaf chi Idren, we must 
hold them all together in a solid block and teach them all simultane- 
ously.” You can't, if you are really going to do a thorough job, be- 
cause the moment you hold them together for the same thing, you 
condemn a certain proportion of them to failure. T hey can’t all keep 
the same pace. You might just as well ask a group of people, some 
of whom were crippled ‘and some of whom were expert runners, all 
to run together to the same place and do it in the same length of 
time. Some of them would be bound to stumble and fall by the 
wayside, and every one of you as a teacher knows when you take 
children in a group and try to work with them all at once, that; 
some of them do fall by the wayside whether they are hearing 
children or deaf. 

And every time the child falls by the wayside, not through a 
fault of his, but through a fault of yours, you, instead of building 
up his security, are undermining his security. We must find ways 
of avoiding unfair, impossible competition. 

If you put me in a golf game with Chick Evans or Bobby Jones 
or any other great golfer, it isn’t competition. As a matter of fact, 
in this particular case I would just laugh about it because I have 
enough other things to feel secure about and not worry about what 
a dub I am in golf. 

But if the world at large considered my score in golf as the mean 
measure of my position in life, I would have a hopeless inferiority 
complex and unfortunately teachers and parents do make school 
grades the summum bonum of a child’s living. It is the one thing 
he should do; it is the one criterion of his success, whether or not 
he makes a good grade; whether or not he passes. We set up a situ- 
ation therefore by which we put all the force of adult approval and 
adult pressure and school administration back of the idea that every 
child should be finishing a grade in a certain length of time with a 
certain standard of percentage, in spite of the fact that every one of 
us knows every time we set such a standard, we are damaging a 
certain number of the children. They can’t possibly do it, 

We try to solve that problem in this way, of marks, and degrees 
in this way. We plan each child’s work individually. I’m talking 
about the academic work, the things we talked about this afternoon 
with essentials, the three R’s, the things every child has to know in 
common with others. For those things we try to plan what each 
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child shall accomplish. That is different for each child in the room. 
The teacher has a chart which shows the child’s mental age any time. 
She knows from her curriculum as far as our limited knowledge will 
let us know, what term is suitable to a child of that mental age; she 
knows his achievement up to the present moment; she knows his 
ability in that field, and she plans or he plans as carefully as pos- 
sible the amount of work that that child should get done during the 
ensuing 6 months. 

The slow child, the child that is immature, will have an assign- 
ment lower down in the curriculum and the brighter child that is 
more mature will have more advanced material, more of it perhaps 
assigned to him, and each then is graded, if you call it graded; he 
is satisfactory or minus according to whether or not he achieves his 
particular amount of work, whether, he accomplishes his own 
assignment. 

Now in that way the slow youngster, the dull youngster, the 
immature youngster, has exactly as good a chance as the most bril- 
liant child in the school for getting his satisfactory mark. It’s like 
the kind of competition if Chick Evans said “I'll give you two shots 
to my one when we play, or three shots to my one, or whatever it 
would be when we play golf.” It’s giving the necessary handicap 
to make competition possible. Only we don’t even talk about com- 
petition; we don’t compare one child with another at all. We don’t 
make any points in grade and we never fail a child. A child may 
move more slowly than another; a child might take 7 years to do six 
grades of work, but never would be repeating, never have the stigma 
of failure; he’d simply be going a little more slowly along the same 
path as the others. Won’t a child be conscious he’s going more slowly 
than another? Yes; but if we don’t make a point of it in his grades, 
he won't, either. He will take it as naturally as I take my poor 

olf. 

’ It’s too bad, I wish I had played a better game, but lots of other 
things I can do and nobody cares much whether I play golf or not. 
I’m not even blushing when | tell you I’m a poor player, because 
I know it won’t make any difference in your respect or lack of respect 
for me. You might gain in respect if I were unusually good at it, 
but if I am just a dub you say it’s all right; maybe there’s something 
else he can do. And the youngster has that attitude on the fact that 
he goes more slowly than another in his arithmetic or reading or 
social science. If we don’t put the premium on high achievement in 
uniform with all others as far as rate is concerned, he won’t put the 
premium there, either. 

We get rid of that sense of insecurity. And one other point while 
we are on this matter of security that has to do particularly with 
the deaf. It has seemed to us that insofar as possible we are giving 
children a sense of security they should have a chance to live among 
hearing people. Mr. Cloud this afternoon remarked to me as we 
were walking down the hall, “1 really think it is our plain job in 
institutions for the deaf to work ourselves out of a job; to make it 
possible for the children to associate with hearing children; to carry 
on their education, not in a segregated institution.” 

Now I suppose that the day of no institutions will probably 
never arrive because you will always have homes that are not able 
to take care of the children; you will have schools that aren’t able 
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to do so; you will have a single deaf child in a whole town, and you 
can’t provide a teacher for him; so there will doubtless always be 
some necessity for institutions, but the less institutional, the better. 
And whenever it is possible, children should be given a chance to 
live normally among hearing children and get their education that 
way. 

In our own schools we are taking care of it by having Fern Hagen, 
our teacher for the deaf, take the children two or three at a time for 
their speech work and their lip reading, and the rest of the time 
those same children are in regular classes. They are on the play- 
ground with the other children and in the shop with other children; 
they do their arithmetic with the other children; they do all their 
work of an academic sort with the others. Anything they don’t par- 
ticularly understand, they come to the teacher for help. The deaf 
children come to her at least three times for half an hour, sometimes 
more, during the day for special work, but her 3 or 4 half hours are 
out of 5 hours. It means that more than half the time they are with 
hearing children on the playground, in the assembly, around among 
them, well adjusted with them. 

The hard of hearing children who still have speech and can hear 
reasonably well, if one speaks loudly enough, come for just one 
period a day for lip reading, and for any help they may need on 
speech, but they are not segregated; they aren’t given that sense 
of insecurity that comes from being pushed off in a little class by 
themselves and I think it quite important in the education of the 
deaf to work toward some such ideal of organizing the regular 
school work so these children can be taken care of. And we do have 
self-instruction textbooks; we do have opportunities for individual 
work and that these deaf youngsters are not having to depend upon 
a teacher’s explanation and upon recitations; they are depending 
much more for their academic work upon things they might get 
directly from books, as the hearing children do. 

And the other teaching therefore becomes simpler in our system 
than it would in a traditional sort of school system, but I think 
that is part of our job; of the school systems that believe in mental 
hygiene; that believe in progressive education, to see that conditions 
are such that all youngsters who are handicapped in any particular 
way, have the maximum opportunity for full and natural develop- 
ment. 

I have taken a long time on this question of security, longer really 
than I intended to, but I have done it because I think security is of 
the three things that we have to give children in satisfying their 
basic needs, perhaps the most important for those who are handi- 
capped. 

he second need that we need to supply for all children is that 
of self-expression. I suppose that progressive education, which 
doesn’t have any one creed but which is simply a type of education 
that centers the interest primarily around the complete development 
of the child rather than around forcing a certain amount of subject 
matter down his throat, progressive education is best known for its 
emphasis on self-expression. 

You had a very good illustration of self-expression this afternoon 
when the teacher of art showed the self-creative creations of some 
of her deaf children. Self-expression is necessary for wholesome 
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living. That again is a direct outgrowth of the investigations of 
people like Freud. We may disagree with lots of Freud’s interpre- 
tations and lots of his ideas, but down underneath practically every 
one admits his basic theses, one of which is that the repression, the 
suppression of natural desires causes all sorts of undesirable expres- 
sions. The desires are still there, and if we suppress them in a 
normal way, they come out in some abnormal way. 

Now we all of us like to do things, like to create things. Our 
whole nervous mechanism is made up so we want to respond to 
stimuli; we do not want to respond in the same way because our 
nervous mechanisms are different. The pathways that have been 
built up in us are different. Our heredity and our environment are 
different. Consequently there is successive stimuli of all sorts. 
Hach one of us wants his characteristic response. The traditional 
school frowns upon characteristic responses; it wants uniform re- 
sponses, and as I pointed out this afternoon, we must give the chil- 
dren a chance for certain uniform response and some things, where, 
to associate with one another, we have to know the same thing; we 
have to have the same answer to an arithmetic problem; but there 
must be ample opportunities for individual responses and purely 
individual response which we call creative. If it is original, if it is 
characteristic of me as a person, rather than of the whole group, we 
speak of it as creative. Or we may speak of it as self-expression. 

Now that should take many forms, depending, of course, upon 
the child, although, of course, with all of us, we like a good many 
ways of expressing ourselves. It can take the form of expression 
through art, through the graphic arts, painting, sculpture, things 
of that sort; it can take expression through the more mechanical, 
well not necessarily mechanical, but on the ‘other hand crafts, wood- 
work, art metal craft, pottery, leather work, all sorts of things that 
we do with our hands. It may also take expression through 1 music, 
both through knowing an instrument or knowing how to sing with 
a large repertoire so we can pick out what we want or through | direct 
creative music. I think there is a great deal to be said for creative 
music where the children make their own instruments or compose 
their own tunes. The man who characteristically sings in the bath 
tub is having some self-expression, and I think it is quite legal, 
although it may be a little hard on his family. 

Take the form of creative expression in language, in writing or 
talking about things, writing prose, writing stories, we should en- 
courage just as much variety of expression as we can. Nevertheless 
some things aren’t so creative but are following up one special hobby 
or interest and should be allowed for. 

In our own schools we try to provide elections of all sorts, even 
for little tots where on certain days instead of doing arithmetic or 
instead of doing something else, the children rearrange themselves, 
not by grades, but by interest. "Here’s a group of children, maybe 
third-, fourth-, or fifth-grade children that like to make model air- 
planes, let them come together on Tuesday and Thursday afternoon 
from 1 to 2. Its different in different schools, different parts of 
the year, to work on model airplanes with somebody to help them 
to do it. 

Here are some other children particularly interested in nature, 
and they want to develop a little museum. Let’s let them come to- 
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gether and have several grades together, drawn together by a com- 
mon hobby. Another group wants to sing together for a glee club. 
Another group of third graders or fourth ¢ gr aders want to cook, and 
we have an aunt of one of them who comes over to the school and 
likes to teach them to cook, and gives them cooking lessons and 
gives them a chance for that expression. Any kind of a hobby. We 

started it with the children in the lowest grades and asked them to 
give us a list of things they’d like to do and they gave 74 different 
things. We couldn't. provide all of them, but have provided over 
a period of years as many as possible and we have drawn upon the 
janitor or the mother or the father or principal or supervisor or 
superintendent even, to help out in taking on some of these common- 
interest groups from time to time. 

This is valuable, not only from the mental hygiene standpoint, but 
from the standpoint of the student’s vocational life. It is poor to 
use leisure time in an entirely passive way. <A friend of mine has 
down in his basement a shop where he makes things out of metal. 
He made a beautiful screen for my fireplace, just as a hobby, some- 
thing to do in the evenings, a relief from the routine of ev eryday 
humdrum moneymaking. 

If you will take 40 hours a week, which is the average number of 
hours a person labors, and take the 56 hours which is the usual hours 
he sleeps, you will find you have more hours of leisure left over than 
of labor. You have 112 hours left out of the week, minus 40, which 
would be 72 hours of leisure. Take some of those out for e: ating, and 
you still have more leisure than you have labor. If we are going to 
have sound mental hygiene, let us help children use leisure time 
wisely and give them a chance to choose how to make the best of 
it; adjust a ~ boy’s life so he will not be in the wrong vocation, a 
square peg in a round hole. If children are to find their right voce 
tions, they have to explore their interests and aptitudes. They ies 
to learn what they can do well and not do well, and there again 
they need an ample opportunity in their childhood to try out ‘this 
thing and that thing. 

In other w ords, we need the self-expressive interest groups in order 
that a child that works on anything can continue with the thing that 
appeals to him and be free to drop it if he finds it isn’t a thing which 
he really cares about. I don’t know any better vocational training 
than that. We find there is a need for the individual contribution 
to society. We don’t make society grow by thinking alike or being 
alike. It is by being different. Columbus didn’t discover America 
by agreeing with everybody else that the world was flat and it was 
a man who was such an idiot as to try going up by himself in an 
airplane that made the first flight, and it was a young chap that was 
foolhardy enough to try going across the Atlantic ocean where two 
or three had failed, who succeeded in paving the way for air routes 
all over the world. 

A man tinkering in his barn works out an automobile in which 
most of us ride. It is by being different, doing something the other 
fellow hasn’t done, that we make things progress and that is just 
as true in the realm of ideas. 

It isn’t by agreeing with whet everybody else agrees with about 
the right form of government or the right form of economics or the 
right form of society, or the right form of morals that we gain 
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progress. It is by each person thinking for himself honestly, fear- 
lessly and as far as possible scientifically, but with original, with 
creative imagination, that we can get real growth in our social 
institutions. 

So for the sake of the contribution that each child may make to 
society, let us encourage him to follow out his own special bent, 
whether it is with his hands or with his pen or with his thinking. 

The third basic need of every child is social adjustment. It is a 
difficult one. With many of us the things that we want as an indi- 
vidual often seem to be in conflict with what society wants of us. 
The question often comes up, Shall I do what I want to, against so- 
cial pressure, or shall I do what society wants against the pressure 
of my own desires? It is a real problem with everyone sometime or 
another in his life, how are we going to adjust those who do not ad- 
just themselves and go into the insane asylums or have nervous 
breakdowns, or have unhappy marriages, or are failures in their 
business? And 1 person out of every 20 goes into an insane asylum 
or hospital for the insane in his life, and for each person who is 
insane, you know how many there are who are queer, or moody, or 
a little unadjusted, or emotionally unstable in some way or other. 
We all of us have them in our own families or acquaintances. 

This question of basic social adjustment is fundamental in the 
education of all children, hearing or deaf. It is particularly a prob- 
lem with those who are cut off from society as deaf children are, but 
also with hearing children. How are we going to give them social 
adjustment? Partly by helping them gradually to see the ultimate 
identity of interest between themselves and society; partly by get- 
ting rid of some of the old taboos that set up artificial limits to what 
one may do, by helping children to see the common sense of what is 
right or wrong. I think that the old ideas of right and wrong will 
probably have to disappear and a new one, as the result of the sane 
sort of action, take its place. 

If I don’t get drunk tonight because I think it is bad, I think 
somebody will frown on me; and I think if I do do it, I am going to 
have a terrible feeling of guilt, my desire is still there, and when I 
am sure that nobody is going to look or I am going to be in some 
town where nobody knows me or knows anything about it, I will get 
a good drunk. But if I don’t get drunk tonight because I don’t 
want a headache tomorrow, or if I don’t get drunk tonight because 
I am going to drive a car and don’t want an automobile accident, I 
don’t have any feeling of righteousness; I don’t have any feeling of 
repressed desire; I simply say which of these two things do I want, 
the rather dubious pleasure of getting drunk, balanced by the ex- 
treme unpleasantness of a hangover the next day, and possibly the 
danger of an accident in driving, or do I want the pleasure of a 
clear head tomorrow and a safe drive? And if I choose the latter, 
it is just a matter of common sense and it isn’t a matter of righteous- 
ness. One can go right through the whole list of virtues. You know 
people well that will have you violate most of the Ten Commandments 
at one time or another, in one form or another. 

I don’t suppose there is a person in this audience who, if I walk 
down the aisle and drop a nickel, if he knew it was my nickel, would 
pick it up and put it in his pocket. But let me ask you this question. 
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Suppose you are using a public telephone and you put a nickel in 
the slot and you get your party and the nickel comes back, how 
many will put it back in the slot? Let’s see your hands. All right, 
three people out of this audience. (Mr. Pope wants to know how 
many would register at this convention and pay their dues if they 
didn’t have to. [Laughter.]) Well, now in one case you are stealing 
the nickel from me and in the other case from the telephone 
company. 

Why are you so much more considerate of me? Well, probably 
because you feel I might miss the nickel, but you have a certain 
personal feeling. 

My point is this, that it isn’t an absolute question of right or 
wrong, that under certain circumstances almost any one of the ten 
commandments would be broken by any of us. I wouldn’t hesitate a 
moment if I saw a person about to cut up a child of mine, to kill 
that person if I had to do it to save my child. Neither would you. 
Well, I don’t need to go through the whole ten commandments 
[laughter], but I can picture circumstances under which any act 
under the sun would seem to be right and I think we ultimately will 
have to come to the point where we recognize that rightness has to 
do with what is in the long run wise, with what is in the long run 
going to work for the individual well being and the well-being of 
society. 

But when I identify myself with my fellow human beings, their 
suffering is mine. If I have a sick child who is thirsty and wants 
me to get a glass of water, I don’t feel any righteousness and I 
don’t feel any moral code, but I get him some water. His suffering 
is my suffering. And when that same identity extends to my fellow- 
men everywhere, then we will feel the same way toward them. 

Now, that farsightedness to think of tomorrow as well as today 
is the essence of character, and if we develop character along that 
line, we do not give the failure to make social adjustments; that 
is, failure to make social adjustment is the failure to see the identity 
of my interest and the interest of my fellow human beings. 

Remember that the second great commandment was “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The ordinary person interprets that as being 
“love thy neighbor as much as thyself”, but that is not what it says, 
neither in English nor Greek. It is “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
That is, thy neighbor and thyself are one, fundamentally, and if 
we are going to give children social adjustment, we have to give 
them that sense of identity with their fellow human beings, and 
that sense of identity with their fellow human beings, when com- 
bined with farsightedness, gives character. When children act in 
terms of farsightedness and identity of themselves with their fel- 
lows, there is no social maladjustment. 

How do we do it practically? I can only take a minute or two 
to sketch some of the basic practical things. We do it partly by 
living socially, by living in such a way that we see the identity of 
interest on the playground, in the assembly, in our school projects, 
and dramatics; in all sorts of ways, putting children in situations 
where they see that their well-being is tied up with the well-being 
of the other fellow. It isn’t enough to give children an experience 
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in playing on a team. Professional baseball players are not noted 
for their social consciousness, 

It isn’t enoug’: to give children taking part in theatrical perform- 
ances just that experience. Professional actors are not noted for 
their social consciousness. Neither will playing in a band or or- 
chestra provide that right adjustment and identity. Professional 
musicians are not noted for their social consciousness. But they 
must have these social interests as a basis of social thinking. We 
must make them realize that what they are doing when they are 
playing on a team and what they are doing in a dramatization and 
what they are doing when they are taking part in a school project, 
making a school newspaper or making their rooms into a Dutch 
room or whatever it happens to be, that in all these different social 
activities their well-being is tied up with their fellows. 

It other words we must give them a basic concept. We can’t give 
it in the abstract; we have to draw it from concrete experience, The 
concrete is essential, but not sufficient. It is a concrete experience 
plus the conscious analysis of that concrete experience and the con- 
scious seeing of the relation of this concrete experience with that, 
with that, and with that, until the child gets a concept of identity 
with his fellow human beings. 

Now, we try through our playground work, through the many proj- 
ects which I described to you tonight where children are building 
things together, planning things together, working things out together 
through our student government, where the children are acting as cit- 
izens of the school and planning their own, making their own rules, 
planning their own assemblies, taking care of their own textbooks 
through student government—let me pause a second there, though, 
to say that student governments, children sitting in judgment on 
their fellows and inflicting punishments, that is totally contrary to 
the principle of mental hygiene, but children are running the execu- 
tive and legislative end of government, not the judicial—through all 
these things we are going to give children the feeling of being one 
with their fellows. 

It isn’t enough, however, to give them these direct experiences in 
school, even though we make them conscious, we must go further and 
take them into the world outside; take them on excursions to see 
how factories work; how a newspaper is run; let them see how our 
municipal light plant and water plant are run; let them see our mu- 
nicipal government and how it is run; take them into the highways 
and byways of life to see how men live together, and how interde- 
pendent they are, and that isn’t enough, because the places they can 
go physically are limited. 

It’s a good basis, however, for where they cannot go, they must 
travel vicariously through reading and pictures, moving pictures 
and still pictures or in the National Geographic or any means we 
can give them of seeing how human beings live all over the world, 
and have in times past, and are constantly intertwined with one 
another and the well-being of one group is essential for the well- 
being of other groups. 

It’s as stupid to suppose that we could have suffering; that we can 
have this sort of trouble going on now, when Italy and Japan are 
going into their neighbor’s country, without it, affecting us sitting 
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right here in Jacksonville, ultimately, as it would be to suppose that 
if I cut off that left hand, 1t won’t have anything to do with my right- 
hand. 

A little over 20 years ago a man that none of us ever heard of, 
shot an Archduke that none of us cared anything about, in a little 
town in Serbia that most of us had never heard about, and it brought 
the people from Jacksonville and every other part of this country 
into the trenches of France. It affected the amount of money you 
have in your pockets tonight; it changed our whole civilization by 
that one shot. It couldn’t have happened if we were not funda- 
mentally and organically one unit at the present time. Mankind 
is something like a baby at the present time. A baby lying in his 
cradle that has a circulatory system and a nervous system and he 
has a living organic being, but doesn’t know it. 

Suppose you should give that baby a dagger. If that baby took 
the dagger, he would grip it, wouldn’t he, automatically put the 
handle there and what would he do? He’d tend to make random 
motions and he’d be almost sure to cut himself with it, wouldn’t he? 
But would he associate the pain in himself with this thing he had 
gripped in his hand? No. He’d yell and grip tighter because 
fundamental security is to hang on tight, and it’s a “good deal of 
the sense of security when nations get into tight places, they hang 
onto nationalism, hang on tight to militarism, and baby hangs 
on tight and hangs on tight and thrashes around and cuts himself 
more and finally I think he’d kill himself. I wouldn’t try it on my 
child. 

Man is like that baby. All of our organs are here; our circulatory 
system is here. The stockings you are wearing came from Japan, 
perhaps; the coffee you drank for dinner came from Brazil; and 
the things that you wear and eat came from all over the world. 
If you count up the places they came from, and the things you used 
in the manufacture of those things, and carry it out through, you’d 
leave no part of the world out. “We are all tied together; we have 
a circulatory system and a nervous system in radio and telegraph. 
We know instantly when things happen in other parts of the world. 
We are bound together, but we : don’t know it, and we have the dagger 
in our knowledge and our signs, and there is danger of mankind 
committing suicide. One or two more world wars, one or two revo- 
lutions, and things we have been building up painfully for the last 
3,000 years, will go as Babylon went, as ancient Greece went, and 
as Rome went, and as Egypt went. 

We have a tremendous responsibility in building up a social con- 
sciousness that will help children to realize we are all members one 
of another, bound together. And we have to do that through every 
concrete means we have at our disposal; we have to do it for man- 
kind and fundamental social adjustment of each individual, if we 
are going to fulfill the needs of children, deaf or hearing. So let 
us give them in our school organizations, in our training of our- 
selves, in our attitude toward the children, our program in our 
curriculum, let us give them first a basic sense of security, second 
an opportunity to express themselves as individuals, and third a 
realization that the world’s good is one’s own, and one’s own good 
is the world’s. [Loud applause. ] 
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Mr. Pope then called for the report of the resolutions committee 
which was read by the chairman: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


To Mr. and Mrs. Dan T. Cloud, our gracious host and hostess, the members 
of the four organizations in convention at the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
we extend our thanks for their generous hospitality, assuring them that 
the memory of this delightful week will linger long in our hearts. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Max A. Goldstein, Miss Julia M. Connery, and their as- 
sistants the convention and other participating organizations extend thanks 
for their hospitality at Central Institute and for the excellent program they 
presented for our benefit. 

We are deeply indebted to our officers for their able administration of the 
affairs of our organizations and for the unexcelled programs prepared and 
executed for our benefit and entertainment. 

We believe special recognition should be made of the gracious services 
rendered by all of Mr. Cloud’s assistants, including everybody fiom the in- 
formation and registration bureaus all the way through the organization 
to the men in charge of the parking lot. To these friends, who were always 
in the right place at the right time, cordially offering their services, we extend 
our sincere thanks. 

We wish to express special appreciation to the pupils of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf and to their teachers for their very conspicuous part in our 
entertainment this week. 

We appreciate the presence, interest, and inspiring address of Mr. A. L. 
Bowen, director of the Department of Public Welfare of the State of [linois. 

We wish te iaank the schools which have provided classes for demonstation 
purposes during our meeting. 

We appreciate the faithfulness and excellent service of the teachers who 
have contributed so materially to the success of our program by the intensive 
and exhaustive instruction they have given us during the week. 

We wish to extend hearty thanks to the various schools for the elaborate 
and illu.ninating exhibits on display during the meeting. 

We appreciate the valuable contributions made to our meetings by the 
experts from other fields of education. 

We wish to thank the interpreters who have so effectively served the deaf 
members of the convention. 

We believe the increased attention devoted to the subject of vocational edu- 
cation in our program will result in much better work in the vocational depart- 
ments of our schools. We hope vocational work for girls will receive its due 
share of attention at future meetings. We believe a generous financial allow- 
ance should be made for defraying the necessary expenses of the vocational 
section program. 

We regret the enforced absence of Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, of North Carolina. 
and Dr. Frank W. Booth, of Nebraska, and wish to extend to them most cordial 
greetings. 

We note with sadness the unusually large number of veteran teachers retir- 
ing this year after extended periods of faithful service to their various schools. 
We desire to recognize their unselfish devotion to the profession, and we wish 
them well. 

The press of Jacksonville we thank for their liberal and worth-while reports 
of our meetings. 

We appreciate the cordial and generous hospitality of the citizens of 
Jacksonville. 

We appreciate the courtesy of the companies who provided amplifying hear- 
ing aids for the hard-of-hearing members of our group. 

We regret the exercise of political influence in the administration of schools 
in certain sections, thereby interfering disastrously with the efficiency of 
the schools affected and retarding the education of the deaf children in these 
schools. 

We urge the increased efforts of the organizations toward the education of 
the general public to the point where political interference will no longer be 
tolerated. 
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With progress through research and cooperation as our theme we recognize 
the fact that we, like our predecessors since 1817, are pioneers and that to 
prove ourselves worthy of the trust committed to us we must strive ceaselessly 
for the advancement of our cause and for the elevation of the standard and 
the quality of our work. 

A. C. MANNING, Chairman, 
MILDRED A. GROHT, 
JOSEPHINE F’, QUINN, 
Dr. A. E. KRAUSE, 
T. L. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Resolutions. 


There being nothing further to come before the meeting, the joint 
convention held under the auspices of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was thereupon declared adjourned at 9:45 
p. m., June 21, 1935. 





NECROLOGY 


Mabel Ellery Adams: Born February 2, 1865. Graduate of Radcliffe College 
in 1908. Honorary M. A. Gallaudet College in 1928, Teacher and principal 
in Horace Mann School. President of the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf 
Children. Member National Research Council at Washington on the Prob- 
lems of the Deaf 1927-28. Member of the Committee on the Hard-of-Hearing 
Child, White House Conference, 1930. Died September 23, 1935. 

Gertrude Baldwin: Born December 15, 1912. B. A. from Carleton College in 
1933 and M. A. from New York University in 1935. Special training at the 
Lexington Avenue School, New York City. Taught 1 month in the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf. Died October 11, 1935. 

Julia R. Bateman: Born in Canada. Trained to teach the deaf under Miss 
Yale. Taught in the Idaho, Minnesota, and Arizona schools for the deaf. 
Died in September 1935. 

Anne Branigan: Born November 27, 1883. High school graduate; took special 
course for teaching the deaf. ‘Teacher in the Ohio State school since 1904. 
Died November 10, 1934. 

Annie Broderick: Educated at the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf, Mount 
Airy. Employed for 13 years at the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf on 
teaching staff of the laundry department. In 1907 she became a member on 
the staff of employees of the Rome school as head laundress and instructor, 
which position she held till failing health caused her to retire in December 
1933. Died August 18, 1934. 

George A. Brooks: Graduated from the Texas school in 1894 and from Gallaudet 
College in 1899. Taught in the Texas school from 1899 until his death. 

Cyntha L. Buchan: Manual teacher in the Illinois school from 1882 to 1903. 
Died December 24, 1934. 

A. J. Caldwell: B. A. and M. A. degrees from Louisiana State University. 
Teacher and principal in public schools for a number of years. Superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana School for the Blind from 1920, and Louisiana 
School for the Deaf from 1931 until his death January 27, 1935, at the age 
of 56. 

Rey. Wilfrid Denis, C. S. V.: Procurator of Montreal institution for 12 years. 
Among other works he was credited with the building of present shops in 
the Montreal institution. Died March 15, 1935, at the age of 63. 

L. A. Divine: Born in Illinois in 1867. Graduate of Nebraska School for the 
Deaf and of Gallaudet College in 1894. Boys’ supervisor in Fanwood School 
1894-95. Taught in the Montana, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Washington 
schools in succession. Died in June 1935. 

Rose Fagan: Born in New York City, February 13, 1863. Educated in the 
Ursuline Academy, the Bronx, and shortly after her graduation took up 
teaching in the boys’ department of the St. Joseph’s School, and became 
principal after 20 years of service in the classroom. She was then transferred 
to Brooklyn where she served as superintendent for several years in the 
girls’ department. Retired in 1932. Died March 12, 1935. 

Leona Fitzpatrick: Teacher in the Cleveland day school for 8 years and in 
the Indiana school for 2 years. Took training at the Ohio State school. 
Died in April 1935. 

Elizabeth A. Gallery: Born February 28, 1880, in Pennsylvania. Graduate from 
Martin’s Academy, Kenneth Square, Pa.; State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa.; University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Special courses in teaching 
the deaf at Miss Rheinhart’s School, Washington, D. C.; Temple University, 
Philadelphia; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Taught in public 
schools many years and Revere Day School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Died January 28, 1935. 

Louis A. Gaw: Born February 7, 1877. Liberty High School, 1892; business 
college, 1894. Teacher in Missouri school for 35 consecutive years. Died 
September 29, 1935. 
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Jane Handley, teacher of the West Virginia school, died in July 1935. 

Pearl Herdman: Born November 25, 1873. Teacher in the Gallaudet day school 
in 1891. Appointed principal in 1927, which position she held until her 
death October 28, 1934. 

Mrs. Ollie T. Hofsteater, instructor in the Alabama school for many years, 
died May 16, 1935. 

Mabel Hubbard, teacher in the Alabama school, died December 23, 1934. 

Elizabeth Hunter: Born August 20, 1874. Teacher in the Ohio school since 
1897. Died October 1, 1935. 

Marguerite Keefer: Born in Greencastle, Ind., September 13, 1890. Graduated 
from the Clarke School in 1914. B. A. degree from Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in May 1930. Taught in Providence, R. I.; Berkeley, Calif.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Beverly, Mass.; Morganton, N. C.; Parker Practice School, Chi- 
cago; Bell School, Chicago; and the Beidler School, Chicago. Resigned in 
January 1934. Died March 14, 1934. 

Susan B. Kerr: Born August 8, 1872. Graduated from Synodical College in 
1891. Taught domestic science in Synodical College, William Woods Col- 
lege, and Missouri School for the Deaf. Died April 2, 1935. 

Mary Martin: Oral teacher in the Illinois School for the Deaf 1878 to 1922. 
Died October 238, 19384. 

Maud McGinty, principal of the Kaukauna School, Wisconsin, died December 
7, 1984. 

Charles F. Osborn: Born at Mount Egypt, Ohio, November 29, 1866. Graduate 
of the Ohio School for the Deaf. Instructor of carpentry in the North Da- 
kota School for the Deaf from 1904 until his death February 16, 1935. 

Edna Park: Born May 24, 1887. Special training at Seranton, Pa. Taught in 
Malone, N. Y., Overlea, Md., and the Clarke Schools for the Deaf. Died 
September 8, 1935. 

Edith M. Parker: Supervisor in the Nebraska school 12 years. Superintendent 
of Fontenelle Old People’s Home in Omaha before going to the school for the 
deaf. Died November 23, 1934, at the age of 56 years. 

Martha Perry: Born July 4, 1855. Librarian California School for the Deaf 
from February 1, 1919, to October 31, 1981. Died August 1935. 

Anna C. Reinhardt: One of the foremost instructors of lip reading in the 
Hast. Founder of the Kensington School in 1908. Taught in the School 
for Pre-School Children at Bala, Philadelphia. Died September 4, 1935, 
at the age of 71. 

Bess Michaels Riggs: Daughter of Rev. John W. Michaels, of Richmond, Va., 
Graduate of Vassar College in 1910 and Gallaudet College in 1911. Taught 
in the public schools till 1926. Teacher in the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf for 2 years. Appointed superintendent of the Arkansas school in 1926, 
a position she held until her death in October 1935, at the age of 48. 

Mrs. W. C. Ritter: Wife of Superintendent William C. Ritter, of Newport News, 
Va. Graduate of the North Carolina School for the Deaf. Teacher and 
matron of the colored deaf and blind in Virginia. Died November 25, 1933. 

Kathryn C. Shelley: Taught in St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf and Public 
School for the Deaf No. 47, New York City. Died October 7, 1935. 

Elsie Steinke: Graduated from Oshkosh Teachers College, then went to Europe 
to study under Professor Votter, of Frankfort, Germany, famous oral instruc- 
tor for teachers of the deaf. Taught in the Wisconsin school from 1887 to 
1922, and a year at the State School for the Blind at Janesville. Died 
December 21, 1934, at the age of 83. 

Mrs. Mabel Tchappit: Substitute teacher in the Cleveland and Elyria day 
schools. Died in August 1934. 

Mrs. Mary Funk Tobey, teacher of the Binner School in Milwaukee, died in 
March 1935. 

George Vinall: Physical director for boys in Portland (Maine) School for the 
Deaf for several years. Graduate of University of Iowa in 1909. Further 
training in athletics at the Young Men’s Christian Association, Springfield, 
Mass. Served in the United States Army Ambulance Service with the French 
Army. Won Medal of Honor from the French Government. Died February 
12, 1935, at the age of 48. 

Rev. Hermenegilde Vincent, C. S. V.; Assistant prefect of studies. Spent 44 
years teaching the deaf in institution Catholique, Montreal. Author of sev- 
eral books for the deaf. Died March 25, 1935, at the age of 638. 

Mrs. Luella J. Waddell: Manual teacher Illinois school 1860-85. Died Decem- 
ber 27, 1984. 
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M. Frances Walker: Matron of South Dakota and Utah schools. Teacher in 
the Alabama and Colorado schools. Took active part in children’s literary 
society and other activities. Retired from active duties in March 1929. 
Died November 18, 1934. 

Frank R. Wheeler: Born November 4, 1875. Graduate of Suffield School, Suf- 
field, Conn., Brown University, and a member of the normal class of 1900, 
Gallaudet College. Boy’s supervisor at the Illinois school 1 year; teacher in 
the Minnesota school from 1901-06. Appointed principal of the American 
School for the Deaf in 1913, which position he held till his death on January 
16, 1935. 

Ansel Williams: Born January 7, 1870. Attended a school for the deaf from 
1879 to 1886 and the Missouri School for the Deaf from 1888 to 1891. Super- 
visor in the Missouri School for the Deaf 14 years, academic teacher 1 year. 
Instructor in woodworking 27 years. Died November 9, 1934. 

Frances Wood: Born March 18, 1849. Oral teacher and principal Illinois 
School for the Deaf 1875 to 1926. Died July 26, 1934. 

Olive Worthington: Born March 5, 1898. High-school graduate; 214 years 
in Ohio State University and a special normal course for teaching the deaf. 
Teacher in the Ohio school since 1926. Died August 29, 1935. 

Grace L. Wright: Born May 23, 1868. Graduate of University of Vermont and 

Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Teacher in Clarke School and Mt, Airy. 

Supervisor of oral department at Columbus, Ohio. Founder, teacher, and 

principal of Newark School for the Deaf. Retired in June 1932. Died Decem- 

ber 25, 1934. 

LEONARD M. ELSTAD, Chairman, 
Miss HriLpA TILLINGHAST, 
Irvina S. FUSFELD, 
JAMES N. ORMAN, 
MARSHALL HESTER, 
Necrology Committee. 


Because of the extensive nature of the proceedings of the joint 
convention at Jacksonville, it became necessary to omit a consider- 
able portion of the discussion at the request of the Committee on 
Printing in the United States Senate. Preference has been given to 
such prepared papers or discussions as were submitted in manuscript 
form to the secretary. 
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